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ABSTRACT 

This report chronicles the East Hartford, 
Connecticut, Parents" Choice Project — an education voucher plan. The 
plan was intended to dovetail with the school system's 
already-existing open enrollment policy and was to include the area's 
private and parochial schools, as well as all the. public sch'oo'ls. The 
feasibility and implementation studies investigated the community's 
attitudes toward a voucher plan, specified the kind of plan most 
appropriate for East Hartford, examined student transportation 
systems, and distributed information to parents about the plan. Even 
though the board of education finally failed to approve the project, 
the East Hartford school system was provided with imj>roved budgeting, 
transportation, and student management systems as a result of the 
feasibility and implementation studies. Volume I of this document 
provides a general overview of the study, and Volume II presents the 
organizational and technical systems developed for the implementation 
of a voucher system. (Author/DS) 
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PREFACE 



The concept of educational vouchers has, for the time being, entered the 
realm of philosophical conjecture. It is not the purpose of this report to debate 
the voucher issue; however, the reader is cautioned that our d'-c^ct involvement 
with the East Hartford Parents* Choice Project has understandably biased our per- 
captions. It is recommended that the reader consult other reports on East 
Hartford experience with Educational Vouchers. The view point of the educational 
establishment can be found in a report entitled, "Educational Vouchers. A Critical 
Appraisal", by John Nirenberg of the Connecticut State Department of Education. 
Perhaps the most detailed and objective report is. East Hartford Voucher History- 
Parents Choice Project: 2/75 - 1/76 by Dr. William Weber, NIE Site Historian 
of the East Hartford Parents* Choice Project. 

East Hartford *s report on the Parents' Choice Project has been divided 
into two volumes. Volume one provides a general overview of the East Hartford 
study from the beginning of the feasibility analysis, to the end of the Parent 
Choice Simulation Study. Volume two presents in detail, the organizational and 
teclAnical systems developed by ' project staff for the proposed implementation of 
a voucher system. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION VOTE 

The Parents' Choice Project staff was charged with the tasl; of presenting 
to the East Hartford Board of PIducation all of the data relevant to the implemen- 
tation of an educational voucher program. Due to the complexity of the program, 
the presentation yas divided into the following components: 1) open enrollment; 
2) -transportation; 3) budgeting systems (voucher /autonomy) ; 4) private/parochial 
schools; and 5) parent information. 



In addition to the data, the Board of Education also was presented with 
the following list of options regarding each component: 
Component //I - Private and Parochial Schools 

r 

a. Inclusion of public, private, parochial schools in the State of 
Connecticut . 

/> " 

b. Inclusion of public, private and parochial schools in the Town of 
East Hartford . 

c. Inclusion of public and parochial schools in the Town of East Hartford. 

d. Inclusion of public and private schools in the Town of East rfartford. 

e. Inclusion of only public schools in the Town of East Hartford. 

Component //2 - Open Enrollmen t 

a, A parent has the right to enroll their child in any public school in 
the Town of East Hartford with transportation provided on the basis 

. , of seats available, 

b, A parent may request a transfer of their child to any school in the 
Town of East Hartford on the basis of seats available with transpor- 
tation provided. 

c, A parent may request transfer to any public school in the Town of 
East^ Hartford on the condition that the parents provide transportation. 

Component //3 - Transportation 
AMENDMENT TO TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

"The Board of Education has adopted a transportation policy which provides 

for the transportation of public and non-public school children in the 

Town of East Hartford, as allowed by statute, under the following conditions: _ 

"4. Transportation shall be provided all students on the above criteria. 
Location of residence within a local school attendance a"re"a™sliaTI"rrot be 
a factor in determining transportation to the school in which the student 
is properly enrolled, provided that federal funds become available to 
cover excess costs of such transportation,** 



Component //4 - Budgeting Procedures 

a. . Unit Administrators would develop unit budgets based upon educational 
vouchers received from parents. Excluding fixed costs and Salary 
. Equalization Fund, the unit administration would exercise wide dis- 
cretion in budgeting remaining funds. 
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b. Unit Administrators would develop unit budgets based upon allocations 
of financial and human resources as established by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Unit Administrators would exercise limited discretion in ex- 
pending funds. 

c» Unit Administrators would initiate requests for funds based ^upon ' 
established need to the Superintendent for review and action). 



Component //5 - Parent Information 




'}. 

a. The Board of Education shall provide information to parents annually 
which describer the school program in all public, private and 
parochial schools, participating in the educational voucher program. 

b. The I3oai'd of Educat ion shall provide information to parents annually 
which describe the school programs for public schools in the Town 
of. East Hartford. 

After a thorough analysis of both the data and the options, the Board ' 
Education voted on a previously tabled policy extension of Open Enrollment. 
PROPOSED POLICY EXTENSION 



\ 



"Public Act No. 122, Connecticut Statutes, enables a Board of Education 
to develop and test education scholarships as a way to improve the 
quality of education by making schools, both public and private, more 
respun.sivfe* , to the needs of children and parents, to provide greater 
parental choice, and to determine the extent to which quality and the 
delivery of educational services are affected by economic incentives.*' 

"Therefore, the Superintendent of schools shall annually calculate the 
cost of education per pupil (K-5, 6-8, 9^12) by dividing the annual 
adopted budget by the public schools average annual enrollment for pre- 
ceding October 1, excluding the costs of transportation, bonded 
indebtedness, special education, and specific costs of the Board of 
Education." 

"The Superintendent of Schools shall annually make public notice of the 
cost per child. Tlie cost per pupil shall be equal from child to child 
according to elementary, intermediate and ^ge^ondary levels. He shall 
establish a positive program for inf orming^^rents of the open -enrollment 
policy of the Board of Education." 

"A description of individual school programs available in the Town of 
East Bar c ford shal 1 be publ ished annually . " 
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"The parents of each child in the Tovm of East Hai:tford have the right 
to determine their child*; educational pattern, public or private, 
without regard to race, color, creed, or sex. To effectuate this policy 
parents shall receive an educational' scholarship equal to the per pupil 
cost for education, but observing all restrictions of Public Act No'. 122, 
Connecticut Statut3s. " 

The policy extension encompassed all of the components of the Parents' 
Choice Project, therefore, the 6-2 vote against the extension meant a complete 



rejection of the voucher system. 
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INTRODUCTION 



- On January 26, 1976, the East Hartford Board of Education voted six to 

m 

two against implement ing.icey parts of an educational voucher plan for the town. 
The vote ended more than two years of study, debate and discussion that ranged from 
philosophical concepts to financial considerations. 

Why did East Hartford consider the voucher concept? Why was it awarded 
two federal grants to study feasibility and implementation? What were the results 
of those studies and what were the benefits to the Town of East Hartford and to the 
fieid of Public Education? And finally, why did the Board vote to reject the project 
East Hartford called "Parents' Choice"? 

This volume attempts to answer those and other questions. 

WlUT IS THE VOUCHER SYSTEM? 

In this bicentennial year of 1976, an old argument has surfaced again: 
Who should take the credit... or the blame... for the condition of American education? 

public tends to point to the professionals, the administrators and 
the teachers who work in the schools. The professionals, in turn, often look to 
society at large, toward other institutions including family and television, and 
at those who set school budgets. Researchers seem to pin responsibility on a wide 
variety of causes: the media, family structure and size, testing procedures, 
societal factors, teacher training, and such. 

The debate is endless, but while the public interest waxes and wanes, the 
process of education continues to benefit some children while representing lost oppor- 
tunities to others. 




And so, whoever should take the credit ... or .the blame. ..for the condition 
of. American education, the fact is, that the children in the classroom, their parents 
and other relatives, will have to live with the results. 

The voucher study in East Hartford was an effort to test a theory 
based on whether increased parental control over the allocation of education 
funds would improve the quality of education and result in greater public satis- 
faction, » 

The system would operate by providing a voucher for each school-age 
child equal to the average per-pupil expenditure for the child's grade and school 
district. Parents would take the vouchers and enroll their children in a school of 
their choice, and the school would redeem the vouchers from the Educational Voucher 
Authority, usually the_ school boa rd. The size of a school's budget, then would be 
determined by the number of vouchers it received from parents choosing to send their 
child to that school. 

ORIGINS 

It was 200 years ago that Adam Smith, who began the scientific study of 
political economy, suggested what is now called the' educational voucher. It was 
Smith's idea that govornment should finance education, but not control it. The 
18th century ecc: nist .anted parents to receive ^ney so they could hire teachers. 
Smith assumed that i i parents were given the money to. back up their choices , they 
would do at least as good a job as government in educating their children. 

Almost 200 years passed before the voucher concept was revived, again by 
individuals outside the public education establishment. In its new life, it never 
has been adequately implemented or supported and remains to this day an ideological 
orphan. ^ ^ ^ 



Economist Milton Friedman, considered a political conservative, first 
revived the idea in the mid-1950 's. Then, in his 1962 book. Capitalism and Freedom , 
Professor Friedman argued that the way to get government out of the education 
business was to give parents a check or "voucher" for what it would cost to educate 
each child and then let the parents buy schooling on the open market. He saw little 
or no merit in having the government manage a monopolistic school system. In his 
view, government's role was to finance education and insure that schools adhere to 
certain minimum standards. 

At about the same time. Harvard Professor Christopher Jencks was writing 
in such liberal journals as The New Republic about the seeming irony that ghetto 
•school children with the greatest educational needs often got the least part of 
the educational dollar, while the greatest amount of moaey went for educating 
children of wealthy parents in private schools. 

Jencks and his associates at the Center for the Study of Public Policy 
finally focused on the voucher concept as a way to change what they saw as this 
educational imbalance. The Center proposed that parents of children from low 
socio-economic or disadvantaged families should receive funds in addition to the 
basic voucher. These compensatory vouchers were supposed to make such children 
more attractive to middle class schools, combating the growing division of schools 
by race and economic class. The extra funds also would provide additional help in 
solving some- off the educational problems which such children often bring to class. 

Where Jencks and Friedman differed was on how the basic voucher could be 
supplemented. Jencks would allow only government compensatory funds to help disad- 
vantaged children. Friedman wanted to permit parents to add their own funds to the 
basic voucher value and thereby purchase more expensive education for their children. 
Jencks and the liberals argued this would increase segregation. 



Despite the differences, the plans advocated by Professors Friedman and 



Jencks had several things in common: 

Parents would have the final say on choosing the schools their children 
will attend. 

Both public and private schools could offer their facilities to parent's; 
even schools set up for profit could compete for the voucher dollar. 

- In order to pay for the schools of their choice, parents would be given 
certificates - vouchers - from a school board or other governing agency • 
The agency then would redeem the vouchers from the schools by using 
publiG" funds.' 

- Schools would survive only if they received enough voucher income to pay 
their expenses. 

In 1969, the federal Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) c-^-^-'issioned the 
Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) to look at the voucher ^ cept as a 
way- to make educat ion more res pons ive~~accoun table and ef feet rve"^ "especially" as 
it applied to poor families. 

The CSPP, in 1970, recommended field testing what it termed a "regulated 
compensatory: voucher model. Besides giving parents the right to choose schools for 
their children by using vouchers, the proposed model also included: 

- participation by public and private schools. 

- a "compensatory" voucher added to the basic voucher of poor children 
with these extra funds giving them more purchasing power in the edu- 
cational market place. 

* ft 

- a random selection system for picking students for schools where 
applications exceed openings. 

free transportation for children enrolled at schools beyond a reasonable 
or safe walking distance from their homes. 

- students having the right to transfer from one school to another at any 
time, with the recipient school getting a pro-rated portion of the 

' voucher dollars and the students' former school losing those dollars. 

• - a provision that no school, whether public or private, new or already 
operating would have a guarantee of survival, unless voucher income 
covered expenses. ^ 



On the basis of the CSPP report, the OEO awarded grants to six school 
districts in the United States to study the feasibility of the regulated compensa- 
tory voucher plan. In five cities, the plan was rejected for a variety of reasons 
f eajs-.. chat parental choice would lead to increased racial segregation (some of the 
cities were wrestling with ways to reduce existing school racial imbalances); com- 
plaints that vouchers would give state aid to parochial schools; opposition from 
national and local teachers groups to what they considered a bid to intToduce" — 
"hucksterism" into education; lack of support of parents (minority and low-income 
parents had grown distrustful of OEO programs, while most middle class parents saw 
vouchers as a plot to destroy neighborhood schools); and a lack of state legisla- 
tion which^would permit private schools to participate, 

-T -F±c\^lly 1972, the Aiirm~Rock School" district Tn Sa"h~J6s'e, CaTiTorn'ia ,^ 

implemented a limited voucher demonstration. The imposed limitat ions Yesul ted in- 
only six of the twenty-four Alum Rock schools participating in the demonstration 
at the start, with no private schools being involved because of a restrictive state 
constitution. Another limitation was that teachers we're guaranteed job tenure and 
seniority rights. 

In August of 1972, Congress passed a law creating' the N^ional Institute 
of Education (NIK) as a separate agency within tUe Federal Depaomnent of Health, 
Education^d Welfare (HEW), The study of the voucher concept., begun under the 
Office of Economic Opportinity, was shifted to NIE, 

NIE' has continued the Alum Rock demonstration, and it also funded studies 
by East Hartford's school system and seven school districts in the Manchester, 
New Hampshire , are, 1 . 

The Alum Rock demonstration ended in June, 1976, and implementation of 
the voucher concept in East Hartford and in the Manchester area has been rejected. 



THE RATIONALE FOR VOUCHERS 

In most school systems today, if a parent is unhappy with his or her 

chiu.d's school, there are only two options — both costly. The parent can move to 

another district or town or city, or the parent can pay for a private school. This 

situation means that the only people who have any freedom of choice in education 

are those who can afford it, either by moving to communities with attractive schools 
. . «« 

or by paying private school tuitions. 

How does a child get into a particular public school in the first place? 
For the motit part, solely because the. family of ' the child happens to live on a 
street that falls within th,e district lines drawn for that particular school by 
school officials or J:he s chool boa rd. The^j)rime c^nceriL f^r _^dr aw ing_^ sue h_dis.tr ict 
lines normally is to meki chem correspond to the capacity of the school and to place 

^students close enough to the school so that they either can walk or be bussed to the 
school at the least cost. 

?o, how a child gets into a particular public school has little if anything 
to do with education, but the 'education a child gets often has a great deal to do 
with the school that child attends/ The voucher concept attempts^ to base the choice 
of school more on educational than on geographical reasons. It uses the assumption,, 
that parents generallv will make the right educational, choices if given the right 
information and pr ./'':edures for understanding that information. 

Another assumption of the voucher concept is that different styles and 

approaches to education should be encouraged because children's learning needs 

differ. In short, the belief is that it is the classroom program that should fit 

the child, not the child wfio should adjust to the program. 
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Utilizing the information and professional counseling offered through the 
voucher program, parents would be able to decide where a student should go to school, 
what kind of a' program the child would be exposed to, and what kind of ^ducationa^l^ 
benefits the child might logically be expected to achieve. 

Since vouchers represent a fundamental shift in who controls the bt^et 

of an individual school and since this power shift affects ail aspects of educa- 
tion, arguments for and against the concept are wide-ranging. 

But„.while there is an ample supply of pro and con views, there are few 
if any facts regarding the actual implementation of a voucher system. With the 
phasing out of the Alum Rock demonstration, with the 'deTeat of- implement a tj._pn_pla^^ 
in East Hartford and in Manchester, New Hamphhire , .and with the prospect of funding 
new sTudies ^im^ the~chance to" detenn the possible benefits or; liabilities of an 
operating voucher system is fading, 

THE SETTING: EAST HARTFORD SCHOOLS 

East Hartford is a community whose growth has largely stabilizec;. Little 
area is left for single-home building and apartment development has met with in- 
creasing opposition. Because of the anticipated continued decline in single and 
multi-unit residential construction, and a continued decline in the birth icte, the 
school population is expected to drop to 8,800 pupils by 1981. This compares with., 
a high of 12,600 students enrolled in the fall of 1970. 

Because of this decline. East Hartford has been in the midst of a con- 
tinuing controversy over whether to close some schools! In December, 1975, the 
Administration recommended closing four school's which it termed small and inefficient 
facilities. Parents in the areas that would have been affected protested the -closing 
of their neighborhood schools and the Board of Education voted in January, 1976 
to keep those schools open. 



However, the pressure from budget restrictiqns and a classroom vacancy rate of more 
thari 20% has once again forced the Board to request a study of how much money could 
be saved by closing schools. 

East Hartford has 23 schools open at present. As of Spring, 1976, some 
10,699 students were enrolled in the public schools. An additional 544 students 
attended two catholic elementary school in East Hartford and some 368 ninth to ' 
twelfth graders attended East Catholic High School in neighboring Manchester. 

There are two high schools, .East Hartford High Schbol had 1,607 enrollees 
and Penney High School had 1,813 enrollees as of Spring, 1976, An alternate high 
school, called Synergy, enrolled 45 students, 

There is a mix. of grades in the various elementary and middle schools. 

Fourteen schools have only elementary studenTs"r mostly K-thr-ough .5, jj^it^^ a few K 
through 3 or 4. Three schools with elementary students also have middle school 
sections, while the remaining three schools have students in grades 5 or 6 through 8. 

There are small and large schools, ranging from an elementary school with 
119 students to a K through 8 school with 704 students. Each school has developed 
its own mix of program types. Some have the traditional self-contained classrooms, 
others use the informal open-class structure. Between these variations are combi- 
nations utilizing team teaching, continuous progress, non-graded structure and 
Individually Guided Education. . ^ ' 

The two high schools differ fundamentally. One has a traditional structure 
and the other has a loosely structured system based on a modular scheduling. 



As of October, 1975, there were 565 minority students making up 5.2% of 
the total enrollment in East Hartford schools. There were 291 Blacks, 187 Spanish 
Americans, 19 American Indians, and 65 Asian"" American Students. The mirtDrity pop- 
ulation has been growing steadily; in 1973, only 3.18% of the students were so 

iassified. However, the growth is uneven, since in. individual schools the 
minority percentage ranges from a high of 16.31% to a low of .81%. 
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THE TOWN OF EAST HARTFORD 

East Hartford is often called "The Crossroads of New England" located 
as it is about 110 miles from New York City and 110 miles from Boston, On its 
18.2 square miles of land area live" 57,583 people, as of the 1970 census. 

The town's taxable Grand List on October 1, 1974, was $510,555,732, With 
a tax rate of 43 mills based on an assessed valuation of 65%, more than $21,450,000 
was raised in the 1974-1975 fiscal year. The mill rate fcr the 1974-1975 fiscal 
year was increased to 44.8. o 

Total town revenue for fiscal 1974-1975 was more than $30,763,000 with 
$18,025,000 allocated to the Board of Education. A total of 59.74% of the town's 
budget was allocated for education. 

In East Hartford and other Connecticut communities, the Board of Education 
determines where and how the budget will be spent. The Town Council or such similar 
body determines the total dollar amount that will be spent. 

There was no statement of support by any member of the Council of either 
party for the voucher system. In fact. Mayor Richard Blackstone, a Democrat, 
considered urging parents to boycott the voucher plan if tha Board ever approved 
its implementation. Blackstone argued that the plan threatened the concept of the 
neighborhood school, and he doubted the town's ability to pick up what h'3 predicted 
would be additional costs at the end of the voucher test period. At various times 
during the feasibility and implementation studies, similar criticisms were expressed 
by other political leaders. 

The Town Council is made up of nine elected members who serve two-year 
terms without pay. Connecticut law requires that no more than six members can be 
from one party, which means that in East Hartford, three Republicans are elected 
even though GOP votes have been declining in recent years. 
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The Board of Education consists of nine members who serve four-year terms 
without pay. Elections are staggered so that four or five seats are voted on every 
two years. While the Board is ostensibly non-partisan, both Republicans and Demio- 
crats endorse candidates and sometimes votes follow party lines. However, during 
the voucher ■ study and votes, both ^parties had members for and against the concept. 
East Hartford is neither ^Juburb nor central city and has been character- 
ized as a transition zone between each. It is separated from Hartford, Connecticut' 
Capitol city, by the Connecticut River. However, the three bridges connecting the 
two communities provide access between them in a matter of minutes. 

Median income in East Hartford, according to 1970 census figures, was 
$12,000. At that time there were 281 families living below the poverty level, 
127 families living on social security or other retirement income, and 151 families 
living on welfare or some form of public assistance. The racial composition of the 
community was 98.7%. 

Across the river in Hartford, termed an "aging metropolis" by scrme, the 
situation is dramatically different. An estimated 34,000 families are living on 
welfare, or social security ... about 61% of the households. The schools in Hartford 
have a minority enrollment of 78.4%. 

While these figures comparing East Hartford and Hartford were not often 
mentioned during public discussions of the voucher studies, the reality they 
represented could not be forgotten. 

Regional school desegregation has been called for in two Federal Court 
suits and a decision in favor of either or both plaintiffs would include 
East Hartford. 



The fact that these suits were pending during the voucher study raised concerns 
that the voucher would become a mechanism tc support regionalized forced busing. It 
is important to note, however, that East Hartford currently participates in a volun- 
tary busing program called Project Concern, which has sent Hartford students to 
the suburbs since 1968. 



Section II 
Feaslbjilty Study 



^ THE FEASIBILITY STUDY... WHY WAS IT SOUGHT? 

East Hartford's school system under SuperJLntendent Dr. Eugene A. Digg^ 

- ' . . ; ''-"^ ., - ■ / 

had been exploring. .♦. and in some cases implementing. . .new approaches to educ:ition 

^^^^^ v., 

for several years, vprior to studying vouchers. 

The Superintendent's policy on autonomy gave each pf the tovm*s.23 schools 
'A gradually increasing amount 9f self-direction which mostly resulted, in differences 
in classroom organization rather than differences in educational philosophies. 

In 1972, the Board decided to permit parents to benefit from the increas- 
ing choices the school autonomy policy was designed to, fostjer. It instituted an 
Open Enrollment Policy which permitted some children to attend schools outside 
their neighborhoods. Under -this policy, if space is available at the school a 
par*ent wants to transfer a 'child to, and if the Superintendent approves, the transfer 
req-uest, the change is allowed. However, parents nre responsible for transporting 
the child to the non-neighborhood school . 

Realizing that the town hdd' two components of a voucher system already 
in place. East Hartfrod officials took 9 closer look at the vouch r concept in 
1973. A meeting was held with the. staff of the Center for the Study of Public Policy 
exploring the "similarities' between Vouchers and -East Harttord's Open Enrollment 
Policy as well as the town's developing school autonomy.' 

Following a series of additional meetings between officials of the.CSPP, 
the National Institute of Education, and the East Hartford school administrators, 
it was decided tc ik a feasibility grAnt. A grant for $69,653 was awarded in 
January, 1974, and tor the following three months East Hartford personnel made an 
intensive study of the feasibility of i-mplementing vouchers. 

The school system- supervisb^l of reading-, Mrs, Frances Klein, was released 
to -assume the duties of project coord'inator . Outside consultants were called on 



to work under the direction of East Hartford administrative personnel in the areas 
of school capacity, enrollment projections, transportation, legal analysis and 
connnunity surveys. 

A SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE FEASIBILITY ANALYSIS 
CAPACITY 

A consultant firm identified the architectural and programmatic capa- 
cities df all the district's schools and concluded that East Hartford has an 
overall excess capacity level of approximately 20% (11,2^5 pupils enrolled, 
13,850 spaces) .* , 

.Six schools could accomodate 'between 0-50 transferees,** six could 
accomodate 51-100; seven could accomodate 101-200; and three could accomodate 
more than 201 additional pupils. The consultants also concluded that the pupil 
population of the disttict would decline approximately 17% in the next five 
years. As a result, additional excess capacity would be available for the pro- 
posed program. 

m 

AUTONOMY 

The stucfy of the decision making process for school autonomy clarified 
whaL nad*been developing tor some five years. 

*' (Excess capacity, or a greater number of pupil stations thaii .pupils , is crucial 
to open .enrollment because without it, it is likely that few transfer requests could 
be granted.' This issue, as well as others mentipned in this report, are discussed in 
detail in the Final Report of the Feasibility Analysis). 

1^ . , ■ . 

** Only Pitkin School could accomodate zero. '. , 
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It found that as a result of the Board's policy on autonomy, each individual school 
had the primary responsibility for developing course material, for grouping students 
according to needs and abilities, for selecting material and equipment, for school- 
day schedules, how staff was utilized, the organization of the school building, 
d ways of reporting pupil progress. 

The study found that the Board of Education, the Central Administration 
and the individual schools worked together on the hiring and transfer of personnel. 
Teacher allocation was based on student-teacher ratios, with new teachers being 

r- 

selected by the -school staff. 

The Board and the Central Administration determined town-wide education 
services, major school maintenance and finances, with the Administration making 
financial decisions within the framework of the budget approved by the Board. 

Such items as the length of the school day and -the selection of custodians 
and secretaries were determined by contractual agreements. 

ADMISSION AND TRANSFERS 

Since the major impact .on most parents was expected to be indirect, the 
rights of parents who chose not to transfer their children. had to be assured. 

East Hartford's experience with its Open Enrollment program had already 

resulted in some guidelines. and procedures on admissions and transfers. During the , 

feasibility study, these were refined and clarified. 

The following transfer rules '-^er^ drafted : 

* All students would be guaranteed space in their attendance area 
school as well as in the school or schools it feeds; 

* . * AlP students' would have ,the right to finish their education in any 

achool in which .they enrolled; 
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* Parents would be allowed to request out-of-attendance-area 
transfers at four specified times during the year; 

* If more pupils wished to transfer to a particular school than the 
school can accomodate, those to be transferred would be randomly 
selected v 

* Students who transferred out of, but who then wished to return to, 
their attendance-area school would be given preference over new 
transferees. 

TEACHER TRANSFERS 

Just as parents could choose the school for their child, teachers could 
request assignments to the school which most closely matched their own goals and 
educational philosophies. 

However, declining school enrollment has increasingly limited the mobility 
of teachers since there are fewer and fewer positions from which to choose. This 
meant it would have been necessary to permit a teacher to request a transfer without 
jeopardizing a present assignment. 

This did not mean that a school principal could not have requested that 
a teacher be transferred out of a school, especially in light of the declining 
enrollments which have meant cutting back staff at most East Hartford schools. 

The feasibility study produced a form on which all teachers could in- 
dicate their availability for the following year, and another form on%;hich to 
request a transfer to another school if the teacher so desired. The new recommen- 
dations also provided for the updating and posting of information regarding possible 
vacancies , 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

As part of the feasibility analysis, a Parent Advice Team (PAT) was pro- 
posed to insure that parents were fully informed and understood the various educa- 
tional choices they could make for their children. This team also was to help 
parents understand the process of admissions and transfers, and to help in con- 
tacts with school s.iff. 

As proposed in the study, JPAT was to serve as an Information,, Collection 
Bureau, gathering and verifying program descriptions from the schools and data from 
in-house evaluations. PAT also would serve as an Information Distribution Bureau, 
taking the descriptions and data it had collected and packaged to the homes of the 
parents of school children. Finally, PAT was to receive transfer request forms, 
process them and notify schools and parents of the action taken. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A consultant generated transportation routes and associated costs based 
on hypothetical percentages (7.5, 15, 25), of transferring students. Although the 
district now spends $176,872 for the transportation of typical students — exclusive 
of special education and parochial school pupils — the consultant indicated that 
a considerably increased transportation budget would be required for an expanded 
open enrollment program. 

The transportation of students on a grouped basis (i.e., from school to 
school) could cost from $213,000 to $449,000 and up to a maximum of $1,000,000. For 
an individualized transportation system (i.e. , pick-up near the place of residence) 
the cost would probably be in excess of $3.3 million. The consultant concluded, 
however, that it would be administratively feasible for East Hartford to operate the 
transportation system necessary for an expanded open enrollment program. 
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LEGAL ANALYSIS P. A. 122 

Since the voucher program must conform to State Law, (P.A. 122) legal 
counsel was requested to advise the district on the compatibility of the provisions 
of the Voucher Program with these of P.A. 122. Counsel suggested that certain por- 
tions of the act were ambiguous and advised the district to seek clarification 
before proceeding with the adoption of the proposed policy. 

If the district adopted a voucher program, East Hartford parents could 
enroll their children in "Board-certified" private as well as public schools 
within the town's boundaries. In anticipation of such action, a study was made of 
those regulations the Board might wish to adopt which would allow private schools 
to participate. District staff also outlined the procedures that individuals orv 
groups wishing to create new private schools would follow. Private schools, in 
this context, must operate similar to public schools; i.e., they must: 

1. Charge a tuition not higher than the value of the education 
scholarship; 

2. ■ Make information about their school's programs available to 

parents and the community; 

.3. Make such financial date available as would be required to audit 
the educational scholarship program; 

4. Hire teachers and select pupils in a non-discriminatory fashion. 

During the study ,i the "compensatory scholarship" requirement of P.A. 122 
was analyzed. Staff concluded that it would be impractical under existing regulations 
for the school system's Title I funds to follow children, which would have been 
the case with "compensatory scholarships". 

Finally, in' line with the policy requirements that the Superintendent 
annually calculate the per-pupil cost of education in East Hartford for each level 
(K-5, 6-8, 9-12), the district developed a formula to reflect per-pu; I costs ex- 
clusive of funds not assigned to individual schools. 

3^ ■ . ■ .. 
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The Administration drafted a statement which notes that the education scholarship 
will consist of three parts: instructional dollars, fixed-cost dollars, and 
equalization dollars,* ^1.^ 

COMMUNITY SURVEY 

In an effort to gauge community attitudes towards an expansion of open 
•nrollm^nt, the district conducted a number of surveys. The results indicated that 
parents supported the proposed program substantially (60%) and that the pi of es.sional 
staff supported it moderately (38%). " Between 4% and 15% of East Hartford families 
might transfer their children; most of these parents were motivated by a desire to 
remove their children from what they viewed as an unfavorable educational setting. 
Approximately 50% of the parents and 40% of the staff favored the payment of public 
funds to private schools under the proposed program, 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S CONCLUSIONS 

The East Hartford feasibility study was complex and far-reaching. Numerous 
nangement processes and model characteristics were developed, useful hypothetical 
da. a was gathered; and parents and school district employees were informed about the 
proposed program. However, some model details needed further refinement; computer 
programs for school budgeting and teacher and pupil transfers still had to be develop 
and tested; questions about transportation needed further study; the implications of 
sudden termination of federal funding required additional consideration. 

* Instructional dollars include average cost of teacher, supplies, equipment. Fixed 
cost dollars, include utilities, insurance, bdnded indebtedness, maintenance. Equal! 
zation dollars include difference in salary costs for teachers, unusual increase or 
decrease in enrollments and contigency funds. 
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In addition, parents (individuals and community groups) and staff (the 
teachers, Central Administration, principals, vice-principals, supervisors and 
directors), needed more time to think about and discuss the proposed program and 
the school system needed to do more surveys of attitudes regarding the proposed 
voucher program. 

To accomplish these tasks it was determined that additional study would 
be required. Therefore, the Board authorized the Superintendent to seek funds from 
the National Institute of Education to further study and simulate operations where 
appropriate during the 1974-1975 school year. It also recommended that the Board 
engage in community discussions during the early fall of 1975 with a target 
date of January, 1976 for making a final decision in regard to applying for an 
operational grant. 

During the "simulation stage", computer programming and simulated opera- 
tions would be undertaken to provide the Board with a better understanding of the 
programs which might be encountered during implementation. Information gathered 
during the "simulation, stage" would make it possible for the Board to make an 
informed final decision on the ft^asibility of implementation. 
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Section III 
Implementation Study 



T HE IMPLEMENTATION STUDY 

WHY? 

While the feasibility study had answered many questions, it still left 
unanswered the most critical one of all: how would the voucher system actually 
work in East Hartford's schools? Of special concern were two areas — trans- 
portation and the relationship of private and parochial schools to the public 
school ^system. 

The National Institute of Education announced in February of 1975 a 
^!387,371 grant to East Hartford to enable the to\m to carry out a study of im- 
->iem.?nting the voucher system. The grant also would be used to refine existing 
and proposed components of a voucher system. 

NIE and East Hartford officials felt that the more questions that could 
.^e answered, the more problems recognized, the more procedures plotted out in ad- 
vance, the easier actual implementation would be. 

WAl KI\T) OF VOUCHER SYSTEM?* 

While the East Hartford plan called for a regulated voucher system, it 
would have been the closest thing yet to what Adam Smith, Milton Friedman and 
Christopher Jencks wrote about. 

Not only were parochial schools considered as participants, but ways of 
allowing parents and teachers to set up non-religious private schools were studied 
While in Alum Rock, not all district schools were included, in East Hartford all 
twenty-two of the town's schools would have been part of the system from the start 
There was even mention at one point (iprior to the final decision not to implement 
the plan) of possibly including schools outside of East Hartford. 
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Other elements of the regulated voucher system also were being planned 
for East Hartford, including free transportation, liberal transfer procedures, 
random selections where students exceeded space^ and limits preventing schools 
from requiring additional payments on top of the vouchers. Uncertain, however, 
was the very sensitive question of whether schools (and teachers) would survive 
or not solely based on the income they could generate by attracting vouchers 
(students). 

PARTICIPATION BY STAFF AND CITIZENS 

Among the initial accomplishments of the implementation study was the 
use of mini-grants by the staff of the town's twenty-two schools as well as the 
staff of three departments of the school system to conduct studies and develop 
programs. The staff at each school used its mini-grant to develop what they felt 
were their own priorities. It was an exercise in using the self-direction which 
the Board of Education had been trying to foster in East Hartford schools. 

Many of the mini-grants were used to improve existing academic pro- 
grams or institute new ones. Others were used to help teachers work in their 

classrooms, or work with each other. 

\ 

A few were directed at more fundamental changes. The O'Connell middle 
school staff developed a student code of conduct and, to help promote ^compliance , 
a system of incentives based on rewards and extracurricular activities. The mini- 
grant funds helped create a handbook for parents and students which spelled out in 
formation about the school, its programs, the kind of attitudes and behavior ex- 
pected of students and the services offered to students. 
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The staff at the South Grammar /Willowbrook elementary schools, which 
are administered jointly, worked on shifting programs to a more traditional ap- 
proach. During summer workshop sessions, the staff discussed whether a child 
should stand and say ''yes sir" or "no sir" or "yes ma*am" or "no ma*am" when 
speaking to adults. The staff also set very specific academic objectives for what 
their kindergarten through sixth grade students should have mastered by the end of 
a given school year as well as what they should be studying in the areas of math, 
reading and writing. 

At the Silver Lane elementary school, which has the town's highest per- 
centage of minority students, two innovative programs were funded by the mini- 
grants. One was a multi-cultural approach to observing such events as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, with an aim lo teaching children to respect everyone, no 
matj^ what their differences. This program also involved parents in a variety 
of volunteer activities, including the operation of a media center and maintain- 
ing contact with other parents. ' ' 

The. other Silver Lane program sought to develop a team approach using 
classroom teachers and other education professionals in assessing where a young- 
ster was in language arts and math during the first month of the school year. Out 
of this joint assessment, goals for each student were set and the classroom teach- 
ers and resource professionals worked together'- to help youngsters reach those goals. 
The aim of this approach was to help prevent learning problems by providing a better 
idea of where an individual child should be. ^ 

The most extensive participation by' staff members came during Tn-Service 
training carried out under the school autonomy component of the implementation 
study. More on that later. 
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INFORMATION PROCEDURES 

Parent and public involvement in the imDlementation study came in 
two ways: efforts to inform and educate people about the voucher study and 
surveys to determine what people thought about it. 

There were two levels with which the information efforts had to deal: 
individual parents and what they needed to know to make decisions about a 
youngster's education,- and the townspeople as a whole and what they needed 
to know as their elected officials considered whether or not to implement the 
Parents' Choice, 

The general information program consisted of some professionally pre-* 
pared materials .•• a slide show with an audio-tape narration explaining what 
the voucher concept is and why East Hartford was study ini? it: several pan- 
phlets, one dealing with Open Enrollment, the other with Parents' Choice;, and a 
series of news releases and broadcast interviews. 

The slide show was used frequently at, school PTA and PTO meetings and 
before civic and church groups. The pamphlet on Parents' Choice was distributed 
at such meetings as a way of reinforcing the information in the slide presenra- 
tion. On hand for the meetings were the staff of the Parents' Choice project 
and teacher volunteers often with other school administrators*, to answer questions 
from the audience or clarify points. 

The Parent Advice Team members also used the materials at smaller meet- 
ings of parents and interested residents. But the ma.lor role of the Parent Advice 
Team was to help parents with their individual problems and decisions. This in- 
formation to parents became one of the five comporients of ^-ents' Choice, 




THE FIVE COMPONENTS 

Because of its complexity, the plan was divided by the Parents' Choice 
project staff into five components. This was to enable the implementation studies 
to be done in a reasonable amount of time and also to help in explaining the plan 
to the Board of Education and the public, 

A report was issued on each of the components, 

INFORMATION TO PARENTS 

An important part of anv voucher system is making sure that parents, 
when they are making a choice between schools, have enough information to make , a 
good decision and fully understand that information. Equally important, since 
there is an element of competition among the schools in a voucher system, that 
information must be objecti/e and accurate and it must cover roughly the same 
areas of concern for all participating schools so that valid comparisons can be 
made. 

This difficult assignment was given to the Parent Advico Team (PAT) , 
three para-professionals who would work with the PAT Coordinator, in order to ^ 
collect, arrange, verify and distribute information about the towr/s schools* 
The PAT field workers were hired in Mav of 1^75, and after some orientation, began 
assembling information packets, r 

The major piece of material was the third edition of the **Our .Schools" 
booklet. Descriptions of' the town's twenty-two public, one alternate and two 
parochial schools were written in a fairly uniform manner to help parents make- 
comparisons between programs. , But the language used was often too professional, 
some descriptions were vague and the over-all impression was an apparent lack of 
significant differences among the schools,' . , 



The implementation study recommended that *the PAT team handle the 
collection and verification of future "Our Schools" booklets so that the in- 
formation would be consistent, uniform and reliable. 

Other information in the packet distributed to the 7,000 homes In 
East Hartford with school-age children was a pamphlet explaining the existing 
Open Enrollment program and transfer forms. Due to delays in grant fund lag ^ 
and material preparation, the packets were not given out until the last week of 
June. Future distributions, would have been targeted for Mai^ch so that parents 
could use the information while visiting schools and consulting with school 
staff and still have enough time to submit applications by the May 30th <ieadline 
for transfers in September. 




The PAT team worked out of an office located at a small shopping 
center in town, providing additional information .to parents in person an^over 
the telephone. Some pf the information *requested d(j^ not concern Open Enroll- 
ment transfers or the Parents ' ' Chci^ce plan, indicating that, the PAT team some- 
times acted as an infonnatioi;!^ anS referr^^ bureau for, the school system. 

The implementation- study recommended that such information and referra 
servipes contlnue^'^^n* if Piffrents' Choice was pot implemented. ' It also was sug- 
gested that the Board of Education consider developing the PAT team so it could 
function as the^ system's ombudsperson , 

Continuing to locate the PAT team in a central location, accessible to 
the public and open when schools would normally be closed, also was recommended. 
It was felt that the role of the PAT team and its relation to 'the schocyls and to 
parents required It to be located in a ''more neutral" site. 
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OPEN ENROLLMENT, 



the PAT team's most direct Impact/was on the Open Enrollment program, 
where^the number of transfer requests rose to 160 from the previous year's total 
of about 100, The Parents' Choice staff felt this was a significant rise despite 
the late distribution of. material and the' requirement that parents provide- trans- 
portation for the children to the out-of-district school, 

While the basic attendance rights of all students remained the same as 
those proposed in the feasibility study, changes had to be made in the transfer 
rights, especially where the deadline for submitting applications was involved. 
This was tecause some parents «rere nbt aware of the deadline, some families moved 
into town after the deadline but still wanted to participate in Open Enrollment 
and emergency situations (such as a deaths altered family situations and reguirrd 
an Immediate transfer, ^ The need for flexibill^ty was provided by handling all trans- 
fer requests received after the deadline on a. first-come first-served basis. Those 
meeting the deadline, but involving a scftool ;wKer^ there wet transfer requests 

than space^ were subject to the random selection outlined in the feasibility study, 

' The only other change in ther^ transfer rules involved the two high schools, 

where requests vere limited to the. periods prior to the start of the school year and 
between the first and second semester. This was done to avoid the possible loss of 
credits by students in the high schools, who take courses, for a semester. In the 

other schools, the transfer periods continued to coincide with the marking- periods 

h 

of September, November, January and April, 

Another conclusion of the implementation study was that transfer requests 
were spread more or^less evenly system-wide, both into and out of 'individual schools, 
with one exception. That wa.s the S.ilver Lane School, which is close to two day-care 
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centers and therefore is popular for working parents who have kindergarten age 
children. While many transfer requests appeared to be based primarily on non- 
education reasons, still some 20% of the applications were made because parents 
wanted a different educational program for their children. 

SCHOOL AUTONOMY AND VOUCHER VALUES 

As mentioned earlier in this report, the mo^st extensive staff partici- 
pation involved In-Service training dealing with school autonomy. The aim 
to improve communications within the school system and between school pebsQjxaJl 
individually and with parents, especially when they dealt with problem solving, 
decision-making and conflict management.' 

The In-Service training fociifeed on the diversity in the East Hartford 
school system, how to develop it at the building level, recognize the alternatives 
present and to come, and make appropriate choices. The sessions sought to develop 
skills on using groups, managing conflict, solving problems and making decisions 
at the building level. 

Over a five nonth period, the Central Administration staff, principals, 
supervisors and teams of teachers from each of the participating schools' were 
involved in aspects of the In-Service training. There also was a brief presenta- 
tion for school secretaries. All in all, more than 20% of the school system's 
staff participated. 

Consultant staff reported that after some initial suspicion that the 
In-Service prognm was an effort to *'sell" the voucher system, progress was made 
on implementing the goals. Many of the staff members reported that the skills of 
defining and solving problems and of communicating which were sharpened at these 
sessions proved to be of immediate use, both personally and in the classroom, 

o 
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However, these sessions did turn up a 'sense of confusion and cdnflict 

about the role of principals and teachers in running a school and a definition of 

building autonomy on an operational level was only completed by the end of April, 

1976, ' 

Of some concern to principals was the amount of money they would get 

from vouchers if Parents' Choice was implemented. The school system used the 

1975-1976 budget figures to come up with simulated voucher values. 

The gross budget totaled $18,697,852. From this was subtracted such < 

costs as debt service, school maintenance, special educatiori and healtji services... 

a step taken to insure that schools with older, more inefficient buildings would 

not be penalized, as well as a step to insure no cutback in the level of services 

at any individual school if Parents' Choice was implemented. 

The $15,339,404 adjusted gross budget was then distributed to the 

twenty-two public schools and each school's share was then divided among the four 

grade categories (K, 1-5, 6-8 and 9-12) within that school.- Then the sum of the 

dollars allocated to each grade category from all twenty-two schools was divided 

by the total enrollment in each grade category, yielding the four voucher values. 

Kindergarten - $ 676.95 (low because children attend only 

half-days) 

Grades 1-5 - $1,372.12 

Grades 6-8 - $1,499.23 

Grades 9-12 - $1,666.03 
The vouc'her accounting setup also developed a method of equalizing 
salary accounts from school to school. Parents' Choice project staff proposed 
this equalization so that no school could benefit from ''trading in*' teachers at.. 
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the high end of the salary scale for teachers at the low end, or get rid of high- 
salaried teachers in order to use the funds saved for other purposes. The equal- 
ization formula did this by stipulating that a school cutting a teaching position 
would get only the minimum teacher salary amount as reimbursement. 

The accounting procedure also planned to reimburse the schools on a 
monthly basiS; enabling quick adjustments for transferring, incoming and departing 
students. To take care of start-up costs of a new school year or in handling a 
new student, 20% of the voucher value would have been given a school in September 
for each enrolled student or at ^anytime when a student new to East Hartford was 
enrolled. The rest of the voucher value would have been paid in monthly install- 
ments of 10% ending May 1st. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Since a basic assumption of the Parents' Choice plan was to provide 
the best-suited educational environment for each child , anything that limited 
the choice of school would negate much of the plan. Free transportation for 
children attending out-of r-district schools was considered essential. To limit 
the program to tho*^e parents who could afford to transport the children themselves 
would, in effect, deprive most parents who might want to participate of the op- 
portunity to do so. 

A 1974 study done as part of the feasibility study came up with figures 
ranging from $213,000 to $3,000,000 to provide a free town-wide school bus system 
depending on the percent of students bused. That study used hypothetical data and 
random selection techniques. 



As part of the, implementation study, live data from the 1975-1976 
East Hartford school enrollment was used, resulting iti what the Parents' Choice 
project staff felt were more reliable cost estimates. 

Based on the results of computer simulation, it was estimated that to 
provide transportation to the 147 students attending out-of-district schools in 
1975-1976 would have cost .^50,000 above the basic budget of J^176,872. This re- 
presented the cost of an additional two buses and four vans, which, however, 
would only have been used at 30% of capacity. If the vehicles were used, in- 
stead, at the average capacity rate of 70%, then 350 students could have been 
bused for the same $50,000 cost. Also, converting the four vans to buses would 
have added about $3,000 to the additional cost, but allowed up to 900 students to 
ride on buses to out -of -district schools. 

The study found that cost savings would result if minor alterations 
were made in school bell times. Using the bus. system for the 1975-1976 school 
year, but starting classes later at eleven schools and earlier at four schools, 
buses would have been able to make longer runs or more runs. Therefore, two 
buses could have been eliminated at an annual saving of J^17,000. 

Other economies were predicted from lifting the restriction that chil- 
dren ride the same bus both morning and afternoon and creating a bus stop identifi- 
cation and transportation status code for each child. 

Based on the -simulation study, the Parents' Choice project staff felt 
that the Board of Education could implement a free town-wide school transporta- 
tion system without . pushing costs higher than the town cauld assume when federal 
funding for voucher buses ran out at the end of five years. 



PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

There was one. component that drew national interest and that clearly 
was the most controversial: the inclusion of East Hartford's two parochial ele- 
mentary schools in the Parents' Choice plan. 

When the possibility of this happening became known during the feasi- 
bility . study , such groups as the American Civil Liberties Union and the National 
Association for Separation of Church and State promised court tests to block the 
inclusion of St, Rose and St. Christopher schools, ^ 

The cost of fighting such suits became a concern to the town and its 
school officials. The federal government finally met this concern by promising 
to pay the costs of fighting those suits, with the United States Department of 
Justice arguing the case on the side of the probable defendents: the Town of 
East Hartford and its school system,^ the State of Connecticut and the Federal 
Government. 

The outcome of such a legal battle could only be speculated on by East 
Hartford school officials. They were aware that the United States Supreme Court, 
which would likely make the final decision in an East Hartford case, had ruled un- 
constitutional the giving of public fund's directly to religiously-oriented schools. 

But they also were aware that the high court had held constitutional the 
use of public funds to provide textbooks, transportation and health services to 
parochial students. What kind of use of public funds would the Supreme Court de- 
cide the voucher was? 

The Parents' Choice staff felt that the financial aspect of the voucher 
plan might stand up in a court test. They noted that under the present setup, school 
funds flowed from the Central Administration to the schools, with the parents not di- 
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rectly involved. Tmplementing the voucher system would introduce a new element 
into the flow of funds: parents. They would determine where the money went and 
the parents and the schools chosen by parents would get much of the power over 
finances. 

Would the court look on voucher money as going to individual parents, ./-j 
with each parent being treated exactly like any other eligible parent? If so. 
Parents' Choice, it was hoped, might not be a violation of the separation of 
church and state. Or, would the court view the plan as an indirect, but still 
illegal, way of aiding religiously-oriented schools? 

One way to emphasize the aspect of parental power and parental right 
to choose, the staff felt, would be the ' inclusion of secular private schools. 
East Hartford has no secular private schools but the Parents' Choice project might 
have changed that. 

Had it been implemented, the project would have provided funds to in- 
terested individuals or groups to study the feasibility of setting up alternative - 
schools. Grants also would have been available to lease and renovate facilities 
and to get the basic equipment to start up private schools. 

That implementation study -sought to determine parental interest in such 
a private school by polling some 3,000 East Hartford residents having children nine 
years of age as of September, 1976. (This was because the study group felt a K 
through 6 school would be the easiest to set up privately.) By January, 1976, pa- 
rents of 252 children had responded positively to the idea, wrhile parents of 79 
children had indicated some interest. 

Other parts of the study concluded that a facility for a private school 
could be found in East Hartford, ''al though it may be less than completely desirable." 

- • 47 ■ • 
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And adequate staffing for such a school was seen as no problem,, especially since 
some East Hartford Public School teachers had expressed interest in moving to a 
private school if it was established. All stand^rc support services, including 
transportation and .food management services also vere found to be readily avail- 
able. Finally, the study did not find any conmunity attitudes or special condi- 
tions which would work against a private school in fact, the study found the 
climate in Connecticut, Greater Hartford and East Hartford mostly favorable to 
such an undertaking. 

Therefore, the implementation study concluded that it would have been 
feasible to create a private school to become part of the choices for parents in. 
the town's voucher program. 

THE SURVEYS 

How did the people of East Hartford feel about vouchers? Both the 
feasibility and the implementation studies sought to find out the answer through 
the deadlines set during both studies prevented the logical strategy of completing 
and publicizing the results of the studies, then polling the town's population. 

Another problem was that no two surveys coincided in structure, the 
number of questions asked, or the wording of the questions. This made it difficult 
to determine if any progress was made in clarifying issues or in changing attitudes. 

In both the feasibility and the implementation studies, there were three 
major surveys: an in-home poll of a randomly selected group of parents, a question- 
naire which went to all school staff, and a mail survey. The mail survey was sent 
to all East Hartfprd parents during the feasibility study: during the implementation 
study, it went to all households in East Hartford. 

ERIC 
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The in-home interview of 206 parents in the feasibility study covered 
30 questions. For the implementation study, 21 questions were asked of 416 parents. 
Since this was a scientifically selected sample, the Parents' Choice Staff and the 
consultant surveyor felt it was the most accurate. 

Eight questions were answered by 2,100 of the 8,000 parents who received 
questions mailed, to them during the feasibility study. Twenty questions were 
answered by 3,467 of the 18,677 households receiving a mail survey during the 
implementation study. 

During the feasibility study, 481 of 776 teachers answered a survey 
containing 55 questions. The implementation survey of 40 questions was sent 

to all 1,100 staff members, with 573 answering it. 

t. 

The East Hartford Education Association (EHEA) asked' ten questions of its 
522 members during the feasibility study, receiving 300 responses to the poll. 
During the implementation study, the EHEA received 468 responses from 700 teachers 
asked five questions. 

It is possible, through some admittedly subjective interpretations, to 
get a kind of comparison between the surveys conducted during the feasibility and 
implementation studies. The aim is to find out if there was any change in how 
the various "publics" viewed the five components. Also to aid the comparison, 
we lumped some responses together under a "yes" and "no" heading rather than four 
or five-part headings. 

The results are in the following table: 
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The most striking conclusion from this comparison is the erosion of staff 
support for all but the open enrollment component, and the relatively stable support 
shown by parents for all five components. 



WHY DID THE BOARD VOTE NO? 

In the April, 1976 edition of "^''American Education", Dr. Harold L. 
Hodgkinson, Director of the National Institute of Education stated: ''People are 
unhappy, they want more control over their lives and one of the areas in which 
they have the best chance to get it is in the education of their children." 

Since the voucher concept was designed to give parents more control 
over their children's education it is difficult to explain why the project was 
rejected in East Hartford. The critics of the Parents' Choice Project raised 
a wide range of reasons why the program should not be implemented but, their' 
reasons were merely the surface issues. The underlying theme throughout the 
debate of the voucher concept was the public's lack of trust in governmental 
institutions. In the same article quoted. Dr. Hodgkinson also points out that 
the public has "los.t faith" in governmental institutions including the education- 
al 's^ystem. The fact that the voucher concept would give people greater control 
over the ilr , lives was never given serious consideration by the people of East 
Hartford, The greatest concerns were that the federal -government would take 
over the local schools and that the voucher was simply "another unneeded program" 
being forced on the public by ther local school administration. In . essence, the 
ptJople of East Hartford did not reject the program, ^sbut rather they rejected the 
governmental agencies that supported the program. 

WHAT WAS GAINED? ' ^ 

Even though the voucher program was defeated, it is felt that the study 
has resulted in significant gains for both the East Hartford Public Schools and 
the field of public education. The study has provided East Hartford with improved 
budgeting, transportation and student management systems, all of which can be 

■^"American Education", United States Department of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Office of Education, Page 13, April, 1976. 



utilized by ctner public school syst^iins.. The parent Information iH^r vr?....! and 
In-Service training have greatly Increased the potential for parent;:! involvement 
In the East Hartford schools. While the concept of vouchers may b'i dead, the 
Idea of providing a choice among educational alternatives Is clearly alive both 
in East Hartford and ^In many other communities* Any program which is designed 
to provide parents with a choice among educational alternatives can benefit from 
a thorough examination of the East Hartford Public Schools Parents' Choice Project. 
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OPEN ENROLLMENT 



In December of 1973 the East Hartford Board of Education proposed and 
then tabled the following amendment to the Open Enrollment Policy: ^ 
AMENDMENT TO TRANSFER POLICY 

"Parents of a student in the East Hartford Public Schools may 
choose to have their child attend a school in East Hartford 
other than the school in the attendance area of their resi- 
^ dence. The Superintendent of Schools would grant such a 

request provided the receiving school has space available 
based on its pupil-teacher ratio. Vfhere' requests to attend 
a given school exceed the space available, students shall be 
selected on a random basis guaranteeing equal access to all. 
Families with children in school as of October 1, 1973 shall 
have preference in attending the school in their school 
attendance^ area." 

It was one of the goals of the Parents' Choice Project to simulate jihe 
systems that would be needed if this expanded policy were to be implemented. 
Specifically this general goal was subdivided into the, tasks of defining consistent 
and workable transfer rules, determining the data that would be needed to compute 
seats available, and developing a student management system. 

TRANSFER RULES 



During the simulated transfer period the realities of life required that 
some modification be made of the transfer rules proposed in the Feasibility Analysis. 
While random selection was utilized when there were more applicants than there were 
seats available, it was found that the random selection required the use of transfer 
deadlines and that these deadlines presented problems. A few of the difficulties 
encountered were: 1) a number of parents were not aware of the deadlines and sub- 
mitted **late requests** which technically could not be honored; 2) some families 
moved into the town after the deadlines and wanted their child to attend a non- 
neighborhood school; 3) emergency situations occurred where a family's circumstances 
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changed (drastically (death in the family, *etc . ) creating the need. to effectuate 
an immediate transfer. It was determiiied that the transfer system would have to 
become flexible enough to account for these circumstances. Essentially the need 
for the random selection was accepted and the deadlines were maintained; however, 
all requests received after the deadlines would be honored on a first-come first- 
serve basis. 

The only other modification made in the transfer rules concerned the 
transfer periods. While the marking period dates (September, November, January 
and April) were maintained for the K-8 grades, it was necessary to alter the dates 
for the high schools since high school courses are given on a semester basis, and 
transferring within the semester could jeopardize course credit. It was determined 
that educational continuity, would best be maintained if high school transfers were 
permitted" only prior to the beginning of the school year and between the first and 
second semester. 

The following transfer rules were based on the framework developed in the 
feasibility study and incorporate the changes which were required in the simulation 
period. 

TRANSFER RULES FOR PARENTS' CHOICE 1976 

1. Any child residing in East Hartford is guaranteed the right to attend the 
elementary, middle or senior high school in his attendance area. 

2. Any parent/child/guardian has the right to request a transfer to a school 
other than the school in his attendance area. 

3. Students wishing to return to ::heir attendance area school, will be given 
preference after students currently in attendance are placed. 

4. A student who transfers from his attendance area school retains attendance 
rights at schools with higher grade levels in his attendance area. 

5-:. 

\ . 
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5. A student transfer will be approved only when there are seats available. 

a) The building administrator and his/her staff will determine their 

program capacity hy grade* 
b. Seats available will equal program capacity minus enrollment by grade. 

/ 6. Requests for transfers in September should be submitted by May 30th. These 

requests will be processed and parents notified by June 15th. If the requests 
ceived by May 30th exceed the space available, students shall be selected on 
'a random selection basis. Those requests that are not honored by random se- 
lection basis will be assigned a rctik number with the lowest number being the 
first to be selected when a seat becomes available. 

7. All reqliests for transfer submitted after May 30th, in buildings or class- 
i^ooms where seats are available, will be approved on a first-come, first- 
serve basis. Note: If there are no seats available, these requests will 
be ranked according to the order in which they are received and will follow 
those that were ranked by random selection. 

8. Parents are encouraged to keep children in a school for a period of at least 
one year for educational continuity. 

However, parents may transfer their child (in grades K-8) for the marking 
periods beginning September, November, January and April. Parents of high 
school children may transfer their child prior, to the beginning of the 
school year and at the beginning of the second seme;;tev. The first trans- 
fer , may be accomplished without any conferences or interview by the school. 
Subsequent transfers within the year may be made only after a conference 
between the parents and some combination of the following people: principal, . 
teacher, members of the school Planning and Placement Team and student. 

9. Once a student is enrolled in a school other than his home attendance area 
he has the right to remain until the last year is completed in that school.: 

10. Any student whose family moves to a different attendance area during the 
school year may choose one of three options : 

a) enroll in new home attendance area school; 

b) remain in the out-of-attendance-area school until the completion of 
the school year; 

c) remain in the out-of-at tendance-area school until the last grade in 
that school is completed. 

11. Transportation will be provided by the school district. 

12. All exceptions to these rules must have the approval of the Superintendent 
of Schools or his designee. 
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TRANSFER DATA 

f 

The data compiled from the transfer period which began June 30, 1975 atid 
ended' September 1, 1975 indicated that the system wide distribution of transferring 
Students was fairly even. The only obvious exception was that of Silver Lane School 
whi'ch; had a total of 28 requests. Silver Lane's popularity can be explained because 
18 of the requests were for the kindergarten level and involved parents who wished 
to use the day care services provided by the twd day care centers located in Silver 
Lane's district. 

The grade level distribution of transferring students indicates that 
parents were more likely to request transfers for their children in elementary 
grades (55) than for children in eithcrr the middle schools (22) or;'high schools (29). 
Once again, the need for day care services for younger children seemed to be the 
primary factor that accounted for- the larger number of elementary school requests. 
It is important to note that 36% o.. 'the parents indicated that the/ requested trans- 
fers because of a need" for day care services • 

TRANSFER DATA SUM>t^Y . 

TRANSFER REQUESTS 

Total Requests 146* 

Total Apprjved 97 

Total Denied 
(No space available) 30 

Tcr.n. Denied 19** 
(Request submittfid after 
August 1st: deadline) 

*The total of one hundred Torty-six (146) requests represents 32% increase over 
last year's total requests (as of September, 197^'). 

**The previously mentioned change in the transf^ir rules (rule //7) enabled the 
approval of these requests. 
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Total Requests, to Enter Each School By Grade 
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Grade 



Total Request to Leave Each School By Grade 
K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 . 12 Total 
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TOTAL 
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TOTAL REQUESTS BY GRADE LEVEL * 



Number of Requests 



Kindergarten 40 

First 14 

Second 12 

Third 9 

Fourth 13 

Fifth ' 7 

Sixth . 7 

Seventh , ' 6 

Eighth 9 

Ninth 10 

Tenth 5 

Eleventh ^ 6 

Twelfth 8 

TOTAL - , 146 
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Reason for Transfer Requests 

Percentage of those responding to questionnaire 

(n-= 123) 



36% . Babysitter or Day Care Center near school. 

5%^ Moved during the school year and would like to finish the year in that 
school. 

23% Prefer a different educational program. 

2% Prefer different physical facilities. 

6% Prefer different school staff. 

11% Prefer my child have the opportunity to make nev^ friends. 

17% Other. 



DETERMINATION OF SEATS AVAILABLE 

The following formula was developed for determining seats available: 
SEATS AVAILABLE = PROGRAM CAPACITY - CURRENT ENROLLMENT 
The most significant factor was how program capacity was to be defined. Under the 
concept of building autonomy it was clear that a school's capacity was a function 
of its program which in turn had to be determined by the building principal. In 
order for the transfer process to operate it would have been necessary for prin- 
cipals to indicate prior to May 30th their program capacity by grade level for 
the coming school year, 

STUDENT MANAGEMENT-^ 

The operation of the East Hartford Parents' Choice Program would require 
the accounting of student data including vital information, program information, 



■^Educational Resources and Development Center Report, University of Connecticut, 
January, 1976. 
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and financial information. Such data would be required of the general student 
population as well as of those students who actually transfer. ' 

'The following components would be necessary for the implementation 
of the Parents' Choice Program. 

1. Information systems and subsystems; a frame of 
reference for the student management system. 

2. The student management system; foundation, 
development, components, output reports, data 
collection forms, and . time-line. 

3. Enrollment projections to 1981-82 .(historically 
from 1970-71) required for financial and manage- 

^ ment decisions, and service as a base for student 

transfer data. 

4. Capacities; a summary of existing capacity 
information for assessing the availability of 
"spaces" for the transferring students.' 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Any information system must be viewed as an aid in the process of decision- 
making. As a tool in the decision-making process, the elements of any information 
system must be clearly understood, lest the system becomep its own end. Certain 
criteria for establishment of an information system must be identified and adhered 
to. These criteria would include: 

Purpose ; Why is the information needed? Why is the 

information system needed? Why is each data element 

needed? These questions should be used to identify 

and define output reports. 

What: What information is needed? Given the purpose 
of the information system, what data elements are 
necessary to facilitate that purpose? 
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Use : How is the information to be used? An information 
. system must suggest the uses and applications of the 
data it provides. This is accomplishe:' through the 
identification of output reports. 

When : When is the information needed? An information 
system must, through its design (1) collect data when it 
becomes relevant, and (2) deliver data (information) when 
it is required for decision-making. 

Who: Who will use the information? Users of specific 

output reports must be identified to avoid lists of irrelevant 

data circulating to individuals. 

Where: Where should the data be collected? Who will 
provide the source of each data element? How will this 
data be entered into the information system? 
Cost-Benefit ; What would be anticipated cost. the 
MIS in relation to the anticipated benef ? s of the MIS? 
Information systems consist of three main phases: (1) data collection, 
(2) data input , s torage and processing, and (3) information retrieval and dissemina- 
tion. 

1. Data Collection : Tasks involved under data collection 
are: (a) the identification of the sources of data 
elements, (b) the form or forms to be used in collecting 
data, (c) a timetable for th3 collection of data, and 
(d) translation of data from human-readable to machine- 
readable form (programming) . 

2. Data input and processing : The computerization of the " 
collected data into a data file is the major task. The 
data from an appropriate machine-readable format must be 
programmed for storage in a computer data file. Input 
format and storage' locations must be developed. 

60 
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3. Information retrieval and dissemination ; Output 

reports based on the data file must be identified. 
Programs for retrieving output reports from the 
data file must be developed. Dissemination of 
output reports must be based on requirements of 
users . 



INFORMATION SUBSYSTEMS 

Decision-making in educational organizations generally requires information 
from some combination of five areas: (1) pupil, (2) personnel, (3) program, 
(4) finance, and (5) facilities. 

/ . 

P^pil ' The utility of data should guide the development 
of a student management system (pupil subsystem). Among 
the categories that should be included are: pupil educa- 
tional records, scheduling, pupil statistics, grades, and 
attendance records. 

2. Personnel ; Information regarding certification, assignment, 
salary, etc., should be included in a personnel subsystem. 

3. Program ; Program subsystems include the identification of 
curriculum areas, scope and sequencing, capacities and 
program monitoring and evaluation data. 

4. . ir^.ce ; Budget;Lng, payroll, accounting (expenditure and 
T vt.ue), and tax information are parts of a financial 

s .J system. 

5. . Facilit ies : Capacities, equipment, allocation of fixed 

and mobile resources are included in a facilities sub- 
system. 

SYSTEMS INTEGRATION 

Maximum benefits and efficiency would be achieved when individual subsystems 
are properly integrated. A properly integrated network of subsystems can minimize thn 
amount of information required for collection and dissemination, and reduce unnece::s... 
duplication of effort. Systems integration requires three components; (1) stand- 
ardized coding, (2) file linkage, and (3) output integration. 
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i. Standardized Coding ; This is a necessary prerequisite 
for subsystem integration, A course code, for example, 
must be identified by the same code in the student 
' ' mjioagement; subsystem as it is In the program subsystem " 

*bt iii^l'sewhere on the integrated information system. 
This- Ti(2cessitates the establishment of a standard 
coded. .definition file as a common basis for all sub- 
systems . 

^' File Linkage : A file is merely an associated group of 

data elements pertaining to a particular pupil, personnel, 
program, finance activity, or facility. Each filj^must be 
capable of being related or "linked" to other fifrfs in order 
to easily associate or cross-reference groups of information. 
For example, if the code for a location (e.g., a classroom) 
in the student management subsystem is the same as the code 
for the congruent location in the personnel subsystem, in- 
formation output relating teacher data to student data will 
be facilitated/ 

3. Qutp-ut Integration : The programming of output sets must 
utilize a common "language" of coding in retrieving Ad 
compiling information from the various subsystems. Not 

. ^ only must definitions of codes by standardized for input ' . 
through output, but terms such as "course", "instructional 
program", etc., must have standardized usage in all output 
programs. 

.\N INTEGIUTFD 1NF0R>L\TI0N SYSTEM 

Assuming we have achieved system integration, at lea^^t in tlie definitional 
sense of con.^ruent coding', tliroughout the subsystems of the information system, we 
can then refer to a singular data base or file, the subsystems of which are defined 
essentially by tlie nature of the input procedures and output programs which ve 
developed Co meet our retrieval needs. 

Figure 4.1 represents a conception of such a sin.^ular data i 1 e (data base) 
Also represented in I'i;-;ure A.l are the relationships among the data file and the 
five subsystems. In actual operation, the five subsy^items woulc represent five 
categories of output reports. Each subsystem may consist of a number of output 

7 

reports designed to' meet the specific needs of the users. 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS* CHOICE PROJECT 
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The input/output framework of computerized information systems wcjuld 
require the identification of variables, relationships, and parameters within each 
subsystem as well as between subsystems* 

Variables"are those elements (usually input data) tjiat vary over time. 
•Relationship? are mathematical statements which describe the effect two or more 
variables considered together have on a third or new variable. Parameters either 
set limits on the effects of relationship (or on the input variables themselves), 
or in some manner establish priorities for the consideration of variables or 
relationships. 

1. Variables ; Variables may be considered either status, 
decision, or environmental variables. (1) Status 
Variables reflect the state of affairs at a point in time. 
Status Variables, may define the status of resources such 
as enrollment, npmber of teaching stations, etc., or they 
may define the Sitatus of policy such as pupil course load, 
class size, .2tc. (2) Decision Variables essentially change 
or modify policy status variables. Decision Variables are 
those over which^ administration has control or power to 
change. For example, class size limits may be changed as 
a decision variable. (3) Environmental Variables are 
largely beyond administrative control. The rate of in- 
flation, pupil survival rates from grade to grade, etc., 
are environmental variables. 

Relationships : The relationships between variables must 
be defined mathematically in terms of natural, or desired 
effects on third variables or the creation of new variables 
(i.e., the genr Tt-.ioti of new data),' The internal com- 
putations of r^.. .-' ing voucher dollars per student will 
result from a i : iefined relationship amongst several 
input variables. The intital voucher amount itself, 
considered in this model to be a decision variable, may 
well be adjusted midyear as a result of changes in other 
variables (e.g., marked rise in mid-winter fuel costs) 
which through a series of connected, pre-defined relation- 
ships necessitate a change in expenditures per pupil. 

3. Parameters : Parameters are of two types. Type 1 para- 
meters establish limits either on output items, such as 
a limit' on the number of teaching positions to meet program 
needs; or on internal considerations when defining relation- 
ship of variables, such as a maximum limit on the dollar 

7''^ .... --- ' ' ^ 
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voucher amount. i'ype 2 parameters establish priorities 
for choosing between either conflicting output items or 
for weighing input items. Parameters act as red flags 
or warnings that human intervention is required before 
a program may continue. 

DECISION-MAKING 

The various subsystems and any output reports generated by an integrated 
infoirraation system should exist for one reason: to provide decision-makers with 
the appropriate kinds of information needed to facilitate the decision-making 
process. Figure 4.2 illustrates a model for integrating the five subsystems 
of management information system (MIS, which we have herein referred to as an 
integrated information system) into the greater decision-making process. 

The basic flow of this model (left to right) may be stated briefly as 

follows: 

(1) The school system must organize to service the enrollment of students. 

(2) The needs of the enrollment must be translated into programs and 
students distributed to this program. 

(3) & (4) The staff needs and facility needs to meet the designed pro- 
gram must be delivered' to the students enrolled in the program. 

(5) The costs of these components mus^t be identified and disbursed. 

The model seeks to account for changes which may reader output reports 
ineffective in terms of decision-making, by establishing channels of "feedback 
throuph which both changes in variables (status, decision, and environment) and 
inacfiquacies in output reports could be directed to adjust the information system. 

STUHENT MA.NAGEMENT SYSTEM 
FOUNDATION 

As an integral part of a total information system, a student management 
system must adhere to the guidelines that have been se^ forth in the section on 
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information systems. The follc>wing SfiC^icn represents a taxonomy of assumptions, 
in relation to six guidelines of an iutegra*:ed information system, as they apply 
to the present needs of the East Hartford Public Schools (EHPS) . 

1. Purpose ; The reasons why East Hartford Parents' Choice 
nec=»ds the information offered by an integrated student 
management system are listed in Column A of Table 4.1 
(not necessarily in the order of importance). 

2. Kinds of Data : The types of information that must be 
gathered to meet the needs expressed in Column A are 
identified in Column B of Table 4.1. 

3. How is the information, to be used ? Essentially, this 
asks us to identify the output reports which will be 
required in the decision-making processes. Table 4.2, 
Column C. presents some suggested output reports based 
on or related to a student information system. This 
is not of course a finite list. Output reports should 
be created in response to the need for information now 
and in the future. 

4. When is the information needed ? Column D of Table 4.2 
identifies, on a frequency basis, when the various out- 
put reports may be required by decision-makers. 

5. Who is to use the information ? Column E of the Table 
4.2 identifies, in effect, the user(s) of the various 
output reports available from the student management 
system. 

6. Where arid when shall the information be collected ? The 
source of data points (information) and when these data 
are to be collected should become a matter of official 
procedure. Suggested sources and times of collection 
of data for the student management system are included 

'r^ in two of the columns to the right of the itemized list 

of data points presented in Table 4.3. 



DEVELOPMENT 



The Parents' Choice Executive Board took the following steps in the develop- 
ment of a student information system; 

a. Identified the existing student data elements currently 
in use in the East Hartford p^pil accounting procedures. 

• ... ■ 7.; 



TABLE 4.1 . 
EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
STUDENT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION NEEDS 



A. 


Heed 


B. 


Type or xnionnauxon 


1. 


Basic identification of 
scuGenc popuxatiui* 


1. 


Name, I.D. Number, Sex, 
Birth Date, Citizenship 
Ethnic Group 


2. 


Family and Residential Data 


2. 


Parents, Siblings, Address, 
Phone, Census Tract 


3. 


Health and Emergency Data 


3. 


Health Cedes, Physician and 
Phone, Emergency Phone 


4. 


Performance and Test Data 


4. 


rl^Q., Cpurses Taken, Grades, 
Tests Given and Scores 


5. 


Attendance 


5. 


Attendance 


6. 


Enrollment 


6. 


Status, Type, Date, Teacher's 
Name, Room Number, School, 
Out of District, Withdrawal, 
etc. 


7. 


Transfer Data (Voucher) 


7. 


Requests, Reasons and Dates, 
Choices, Voucher $, etc. 


8. 


Transportation 


8. 


Bus, etc. 


9. 


Eligibility for Special . 
Programs 


9. 


Free lunch, L.D., etc. 



TABLE 4.2 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

OUTPUT REPORTS RELATED TO 
STUDENT MANAGEMENT " 



C. Output Reports D. Frequency E. User(s) 



1. Average Daily Attendance 


1. Monthly 


1. Central Office, 
State Deot. 


2. Report Cards 


2, Quarterly 


2. School, Teacher 


3. Cost Center Statement 
' Instructional/Gross Budget 


3. Monthly 


3. School, Central 
Office 


4. Individual Student Non- 
Confidential Record 


4 • On Request 


4 • Teacher , 

Counselor , Parent 


5. Individual Student 
Confidential Record 
* (Vita & Progress) 


5. On Request 


5. Counselor, 
Teacher 


6. Census Data 

f 


6 . Annually 


6. Central Office 


• 7. Enrollment (by type, 
program, etc - ) 


7. Annually 


7. Central Office 


8- Transfer (Voucher) Data 
(Summary) 


8 . Annually 
/or Voucher 
Period 


8. Central Office 


9. Transportation Lists 


9. Monthly /or 
Voucher 
Period 


9. Central Offise, . 
School, Teacher 


f 

10. Special Program 
Eligibility 

/ 


10. Annually 


10. Central Office, 
School . 


t 

\ 11. Attendance Center Data 
\ Transfer & Enrollment 
/ 


il. Monthly 


' 11. School.,* Central 
Office 


^ 12. Attendance Center, 

Capacity & Enrollment 
/ Data 


12. Monthly 


12. School, Central 
Office 
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TABLE 4.3 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

ELEMENTS OF STUDENT DATA BASE « 

O 



•H *J X TJ 

a u u u M o 

U 10 10 c o i 

C 0) 9 0 O g 

0 > O S S M 

1 a N II II n 

X > OS S M 



fO U>0 C 

4J*H U M 

C4 <0 <0 

O OU 4) 01 

u tr t4 n 

li' M II fO 

O CU 01 



» 


1. BASIC IDENTIFICATION . 








STUDENT IDENTIFICATION NO. 




• 




STUDENT LAST NAME 








STUDENT FIRST NAME 




.... 




STUDENT MIDDLE NAME 








SEX 








DATE OF BIRTH 








ETHNIC CODE 








MARITAL STATUS 








RELIGIOUS PREFERR^C^ 








2. FAMILY AND RE. /.iiNCE 






41 


STREET ADDRESS 








CENSUS TRACT 








TELEPHONE NUMBER: 
HOME- 








EMERGENCY- 








PLACE OF BIRTH 








• FAMILY I.D. 
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TABLE 4,3 CContinued) 





TTPM 


FREQUENCY SOURCE- ^ * ^ ' 




^ FATHERS^AME 




.......... ^ 




FATHERS OCCUPATION 








MOTHERS NAME 








, MOTHERS OCCUPATION 








FATHERS PHONE NO. 








MOTHERS PHONE NO, 








NO, OF PEOPLE IN FAMILY 








NO, OF BROTHERS 








NO. OF SISTERS 








NO, OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 








3. HEALTH AND EMERGENCY 








PHYSICIAN 

■ r, 










PHYSICIAN PHONE 








HEALTH CODES - 








HEALTH RESTRICTIONS 








. 4. PERFORMANCE AND TESTS 








/ YEAR OF GRADUATION (Expected) 








VERBAL I. Q, 








PERCENTILE-VERBAL 








NON-VERBA^. I.Q, 








PERCENT ILE-NON-VERBAL 







TABLE 4.3 (ConUnued) 



ITEM FREQUENCY SOURCE 





TOTAL I.Q. 


• 


• 




.TOTAL I.Q. PERCEM'ILE 








STANDARD TEST SCORES- 
ANY NUMBER OR TYPE 




'J 




-TEST TYPE 










— zcJiK TLbT GxV£N 




V 




-.Verbal score 








-VERBAL PERCENTILE 








-MATH SCORE 








-MATH PERCENTILE 


- 




/ 


^ LOCAL TESTING-ANY NUMBER 
OR TYPE 








-TEST I.D. 








. -FORM r 














-LEVEL 




-> 




-DATE " 


. I- 






-SCORE 






> 


-NC 








' COURSES TAKEN-UP TO 15 
COURSES 








-COURSE NO. 








-COURSE NAME 








-GRADE 




c 




-CREDIT OBTAINED 








-DATE CREDIT OBTAIN-ED 
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' TABI^ 4.3 (Continued) 





5 . ATTENDANCE * 








■ ATTENDANCE CURRENT MONTH-" 
20 DAYS 




• - V - X 




ABSENCES - SEPTEMBER 








TARDY - SEPTEMBER 




V 




ABSENCES - OCTOBER 








TARDY - OCTOBER 








ABSENCES - NOVEMBER 








TARDY - NOVEMBER \ 








ABSENCES - DECEMBER 








TARDY - DECEMBER 


^ S 


J ^ ■ - 




ABSENCES - JANUARY 








TARDY - JANUARY 








ABSENCES - FEBRUARY 








TARDY - FEBRUARY 








ABSENCES - MARCH 








TARDY - MARCH 








ABSENCES - APRIL 








TARDY - APRIL 








ABSENCES - MAY 








TARDY - MAY 








ABSENCES - JUNE 








TARDY - JUNE 








TOTAL ABSENCES - . 
YEAR TO DATE 








TOTAL TARDYS - 
YEAR JO DATE 
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. TABLE 4.3 (Continued) - 
LOCATION ' ITEM FREQUENCY SOURCE 





DAILY ABSENCES - 
YEAR TO DATE 


• 






-MONDAY 


■ . / 

/ 






—TUESDAY 








-WEDNESDAY 


— ^ 






-THURSDAY 


' / 






— r <\±iJAX ■ 








6. ENROLLMENT 








SCHOOL I.D. 
(Attendance Center) 




• • 




SCHOOL NAME 

(Attendance Center) 








SCHOOL ADDRESS 
(Attendance Center) 








GRADE LEVEL 








HOME ROOM 








TEACHER 








COUNSELOR NAME 








PR9GRAM I.D. 








PROGKArl TYPE 








ENROLLMENT STATU <5 








ENTRY CODE 








ENTRY DATE (Attendance 
Center) 








WITHDRAWAL DATE 
(previous school) 








WITHDRAWAL CODE 








OUT OF DISTRICT (yes -no) ' 
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(Continued) 

LOCATION ITEM [ FREQUENCY - . .' SOURCE ^ 





DISTRICT SCHOOL I.D. 
(Residential Center) 




- 




DISTRICT SCHOOL ADDRESS 
, (Residential Center) . ^ ^ 


, 

> > • > X V • V.^ 






DISTRICT SCHOOL NAME ' 
\Kesxuenuxax v»enuer / 


/ 






(most recent last) 


\ . . 






PRIOR PROGRAM ATTENDED 


- T 


V V >v V * 




PRXUK ivbbIUt*NT IN CIii 






W 


/ • TRANSFER DATA 


• 

^ 






NO • OF TRANS r ERS REQUESTED 








DATE OIT TRANSFEPb REQUESTED 








DATE OF TRANSFERS APPKUVi;:,U 








REAbUNb rUR iKANbFt«R 




7 




CODE FOR 1ST' CHOICE PROGRAM 








CODE FOR 2ND CHOICE PROGRAM 








CODE FOR 3RD CHOICE PROGRAM 








CODE FOR 1ST CHOICE SCHOOL 


-1 '. ^ 






CODE FOR 2ND CHOICE SCHOOL 








NUMBER OF TRANSFERS 
PREVIOUSLY GRANTED 








DATES OF TRANSFERS 
PREVIOUSLY GRAf4TED 








"number of TRANSFERS GPANTED 
LAST SCHOOL YEAR 
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TABLE 4.3 (Continued) 
LOCATION ITEM FREQUENCY SOURCE - ^ 




ORIGINAJL VOUCHER DOLLARS 








REMAINING VOUCHER DOLLARS 








REMAINING VOUCHER DOLLARS 
In DAYS 








S- TRANSPORTATION 




— : 


— 


IS STUDENT BUSSED 








BUS NUMBER 








BUS STOP 








9, SPECIAL PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY 








ELIGIBLE FOR FREE LUNCH 








ELIGIBLE FOR REDUCED LUNCH 








ELIGItJLE FOR AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
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Identified the data needy created by the East Hartford 
Parents' Choice Program. 

Developed a revisad data list combining numbers a ai 
above. 

Presented this preliminary list to the Parents' Choice 
Committee (October 8, 197'0^^^ the initial feedback 
on needs and content. 

Held meetings with selectev • al office personnel, 

supervisors, and principals co review list of data 
points and i-den^ify source and users (November, 1975). 

Met with alJ East Hartford principals to review list 
of data poinrs as amended to date. 

Resubmitted final revision of student data point list 
to Parent:} ' Oioice Exf^cutive Board for approval. 

Defined all data elements. 

Assigned cede numbers to all data elements. 
Developed a loniiat for active data file (-'^orage). 
Developed dala fonns for the colj.ection of data. 
Developed oulpuu programs. 



Data Points : Items a-g above were completed by November, 1975 
The final revision of the list of student data elements that 
would comprise the student information subsystem for the East 
Hartford Public Schools information system appeiiLS in Table 3 
preceding this section The nine subdivisions of this student 
information system correspond to the categories of needs of a 
student intormation as identified in Table 4.1. 

Definitions and Codir:g : Each of these data elements and their 
associative suhpoints have been defined and appear in Table 4.4 
In addition, each of these data elements were assigned a code 
which represents a uniform coding syst:em for the entire inform, 
tion system. Table 4.4 served as a reference for codes and 
j'i' f initions for the student management subsystem. 

Data Collection Forms: The student information systeni vould 
require the collecr^'on of datd on the status of cost center 
enrolliTients and of student transfers within and throughout the 
school district. li: types of reports are recommended to 
maintain an accurate data^file on student information, 

8'^ 
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TABLE 4.4 



LOCATION 



EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
CODING AND DEFINITION BLANK 
ITEM 



CODE 



ETHNIC ORIGIN 




CAUCASIAN 




NEGRO 




SPANISH 




ORIENTAL 




ETC. 




HEALTH CODE 




HEART TROUBLE 




niABETTC! 




WITHDK CODE 




HEALTH REASONS 




DEATH 




PROMOTED - GRADUATED 




LEFT SYSTEM 


/ 


PROGRWl rPvEFERHNCE 


/ 
/ 


PROGRAM DISSATISFACTION 


/ 
/ 




/ 


ETC. 


/ 




/ 




/ 




/ 




/ 




/ 
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TABLE 4.4 (Continued) 



LOCATION ITtH CODE 

PROGRAM Z.D. 

REGULAR 
FEDERAL 
SPECIAL 
ETC. 

PROGRAM TYPE 

PRE-SCHOOL 
E.S.L 
E.D. 
ETC. 

ENROLLMENT STATUS 

A. REGULAR 

B. EDUCATIONAL RETARDED 

C. TRAINABLE RETARDED 

D. MENTALLY RETARDEu 

E. ETC. 

/ 

/ 

^ ENTRY CODE 

^ TRANSFER FROM A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

TRANSFER FROM A PRIVATE SC^^QOL 
TRANSFER FROM A VOUCHER SCHOOL 
NEW RESIDENT 
ETC. 
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particularly student transfer. The three reports out ' f ^id 
below are suggested In addition to standard reportin g c 
central office of student identification c^ata. 

a) Comp jiiiinsive Report of Cost Center Enrollment, 

Due: by Augu " 15th each year. 

"^"'Content : An enrollment list of all students who 
have enrolled at the cost center as of August 15th. 
This list should include the names of all students 
and their respective tirade level assignments. 

b) Adjustment Report of Cost Center Enrollment . 

Due: by September 15th each year. 

Conttint : This report should list any students who 
reported for attendance at the cost center after 
August 15th, whose names were not included in t'e 
• Autust 15th "Comprehensive Report of Cost Center 
Enrollment" . This report also should include the 
names of any student whose name i,s listed on the 
August 15th report who u id not report for attend- 
ance at the cost center. 

c ) Con tinuous F ^,e ports o f Student Mobj^ l vtv . 

Due: upon entry or withdrawal of any student to 
3r from the cost center. 

CoriLent: An IrM card format with the cost center nar.o 
and ( de pre-(,TinLed. Upon withdrawal or erj,try of any 
tr.tudent, 'he ( ost center will report on this for the 
sf.udent's name, either the previous attendance code or the 
^ ith'irj.vuil attendance code, and the appropriate reason code. 

Certair guideliTw-j wonlc be followed in developing these dat^ collection 

t'rjrris , These ar<- : 

1. BtevlYy, ^ as 'o requirt^ a minimum airu^unt of writing from 
1 e^rpondenio . 

2. Use, modify, or abo ^ ish existing forms used to collect 
similar data. 

3. K liiiiinition i^t d ipiication, so as not t requjL::^ respondents 
to provI.de the -imo Information twice. 

4. Ease (if tra" -fer to pMchine readable forms, therefore check- 
lists and shrrt respinises are the has! information units. 

87 
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. J amendments to these forms, should be carefully undertaken so as to 

maintain congruence with the total information system. 

^* Output Reports ; Of the twelve output reports listed in 
Table 4.2, Educational Resources and Development Center 
CERDC) has developed in greater detail tb e four 
(No. 3, 8, 11, and 12) which related dire, .ly to the 
Parenus' Choice Program. The remair ng output reports 
listed in'Table 4.2 either already exist in tV^ East 
Hartford Public Schools present information system 
(and the^ref ore simply translate to the new information 
system), or are offered as suggestions for development 
beyond the basic output programs necessary for the 
operation of the Parents' Choice Program. 

a) Student Transfer Record and School Income Flow . 

Oi'tput reports nunibers 3, 11, and 12 from Table 4.2 
aro combined into one monthly report to cost centers. 
This output report represents an integration of several 
subsystems. The monthly report to each cost center 
shall include up-to-date information on transfers, 
enrollments, and changes in capacities for each cost 
(attendance) center. This information is not only 

--useful to the cost center for program planning and 

placement, but it is ilso required data for the computa- 
tion of the monthly financial statement to the cost cen- 
ters, thus it forms parts one ("Student Transfer and 
Enrollment") and two ("Capacity and Enrollment") of the 
monthly re. ort to the cost centers. Pur^ three of the 
monthly output* report to cost centers is entitled "Gross 
Budget", and part four is a detailed account c "Instruct- 
ional Rev.-nue" for each cost center. Together, these 
four parts form the one monthly output reporL to cost 
centers entitled "Student Transfer Record and School 
1 :ome Flow". A more detailed description of each 
section o." the monthly repcr' 'follows: 



(1) St udent Trans jr and Enrollment ; This sec;.ion 
: designed to provide the attendance cc-nter 
with pertinet;t information regarding student 
Lransfer acLiviiy ay it affects the attendance 
center. Informa'. n is presented by f rade group 
as per ^'ourher computations. The following in- 
formation is included: September first enrollment, 
names and grade levels of students transferring 
int o attendance center, names and grade levels 
of students transferring out of ttendance center, 
numbrr gain in students including source and reason, 
numb r loss of students including destination and 
reason, and lastly, the enrol Imeiit of the attendance 
iionter on the i5th of tho previous month. A dis- 
play of this section of the monthly output is pre- 
sented in Figure 4.3, Part 1. 

8 o • 



^ (2) Capacity and Enrollment : By voucher grade 

group, the following data is Included in 
Part 2 of the monthly report: capacity 
data; enrollment.; seats available; residen- 
tial rights; students broken' down into 
enrolled, enrolled in other East Hartford 
Public Schools, and not enrolled in other 
East Hartford Public Schools; and enrollments 
broken down into residents enrollea and non- 
residents enrolled, A display of the capacity 
and enrollment section of the monthly output 
report is presented in Figure 4.3, Part 2, 

(3) Gross Budget : Th-. purpose of this section 
is to present the cost center with (1) the 
amount of money j has allocated to it for 
the current month, (2) -an accounting of 
current revenue, and fixed expenses (fixed 
costs and equalization fund), (3) the net 
current discretionary funds available to the 
cost cen^ *r, and (4) the same information for 
initial and prior months for continuity. This 
section of the monthly output reporc is pre- 
sented in the financial management section of 
this report in Table 3.7. 

C^;) InP tructioiTal Revenue : The purpose of Part 

of the monthly output report is tc provide 
th cost center with work figures of the Jis- 
crerionary dollars it has available. The current 
discretionary allocation is broken down into ex- 
pense accounts to aid the cost center in decisions 
regarding the expenditure of discretionary-funds. 
Also included in this section are i-<ilances, and 
expenditures to date, for reference. This section 
of the monthly output report to cost centers is 
presented in the financial management section of 
this report in Table 3.8. 

Summary of Tran>sfe r Data: 

This would be a .relatively simple output report which is 
designed to (1) retrieve data whici. is about to be replaced 
by newer data and (2) provide a printed record of transfer 
activity as li relates to the Parents' Choice Pror,.am. The 
program is usually referred to as a "dump** cycle, at which 
point a priiUout of selected information is called for. This 
procedure does not "erase'* anv data f )m the active file, so 
any combination of data m / he called for. Data will be 
**erased*' en luw i ta is programmed into its p siti 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1975 
BARNES SCHOOL (01) 



FIGURE 4.3 

EAST HARTFORD P"BLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

STUDENT TRANSFER RECORD AND SCHOOL INCOME FLOW 
MONTHLY STATEMENT 

Part 1 

'Student Transfer and EnroUnent* 



(01) BARNES SCHOOIf 
NOVEMBER 1, 1975 



GRADE 
X 



AUGUST 15th 
ENROLLMENT 



STUDENTS GAIN LOSS 

TRANSFERRED » FROM WHY llTWHY 



IT 



71 



Dob Jones 
Mary Smith 
Xen Blad 
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SEPT 15 PREVIOUS 
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•ENROLIHENT^- ■ MONTH ENROLLMENT 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1975 
BAKMES SCHOOL (01) 



PART 2 

"Capacity and Enrollment* 



(01) BARNES SCHOOL 
NOVEHBER 1, 1975 
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STUDLNT TRANSFER RECORD 
AND SCHOOL INCOME FLOW 



NOVEMBER 1, 1975 

mmn school (os) 



1-5 



MONTHLY STATEMENT 
Part I 

"Student Transfer and EnroUmant" 



(OS) HOCKANUH SCHOOL 
NOVEMBER I, 1975 



ro^nr 'J^STlSth STUDENTS GAIN LOSS ^OT S"^ OCT. 15 CURRENT 

GRADE EIIRQLLHENT TRANSFERRED | FWH HHY [ TO KHY _ TOLH Eit ■ MONTH ENROLUIENT 



48 



176 



Linda Barry 



420. 



our 



Mary Saith 
Ben Bell 



Jack Brown" 
Robert Napp 



2 



01 04 
09 04 



01 04 - 



2 



12 04 
12 04 



i 4e 



176 



420 



46 



175 



4ie 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1975 
HOCKANUM SCHOOL (05) 



'Capacity and Enrollient' 



(OS) HOCKAN 

NOVMEBER 1, 1975 



9G 





. TOTAL 


K 


1-5 - ^ 






' CAPACITY 


900 


1 

50 ■ 


375 


J75 • 


♦ 


ENROLLMENT 

' - V -,-r - 


744 


48 


276 


420 




■ SEATS AVAIL. 


156 


2 


99 


55 




RESIDENTIAL RIGHTS 


752 


47 


279 


426 




ENROLLED 

* 


,/; 740 


47 


275 


410 




., ENR. IN OTHER EHPS 


, 5 




2 


3 




NOT ENR. IN EHPS 


7 




2 


5 




ENROLLMENT 


/ 










RESIDENTS ENR. 


740 


47 


275 


418 




NON-RES. ENR. 


4 


1 


1 


2 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1975 
AITKIN SCHOOL (12) 



GRADE 
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part I 

'Student Transfer and Enrollment' 



(12) PITKIN SCHOOL 
NOVEMBER I, l9Ti 



AUGUST IS 
ENROLLMENT 



■ SEPT 15 fREVlOOS 

fWh GAIN LOSS MONTH (l5th) oeT. 15 CURRENT 

♦FlfOMWHV [TO Why ENROLLHENT ... MONTH. EHi CtLHgtff, 



Bill Atkins 
Jack Brovt^ 
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466 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1975 
PITKIN SCHOOL (12) 



sm 2 
"Capacity and Snrollinent" 



(12) PITKIN SCHOOL 
NOVEMBER 1, 1975 



.TOTAL 



1-5 



6-B 



9-12 



CAPACITi 


594 




\ 


. . > 594 ^ , 




ENROLLMENT 


466. 






466 




V 

SEATS AVAIL. 


128 
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RESIDENTIAL RIGHTS 
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S 


ENROLLED ' 


468 






4f^^ 




ENR. IN OTP EHPS 










s * 


NOT ENR. IN EHPS 
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2 




ENROLLMENT 












RESIDENTS ENR. 


466 






466 




NON-RES. ENR. 
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NOVEMBER 1, im 
mm HIGH (2J) 



GRADE 
X 



1-5 



6-8 



9-12 



■STUDENT TRANSFER RECORD 
AND SCHOOL INCOME FLOW 

MONTHLY STATEMENT 



' Part I 
'Student Transfer and Enrolbient* 



(23) PENNEY HIGH 
NOVEHfiER 1, 197S 



AUGUST 15 
ENROLLMENT 



STUDENTS 
TRANSFERRED 



IN 



1,8U 



Tjm Dow 
Jack Jones 

Fred Smith 
Zeke powlay 
Jerry Crown 



OUT 



SEPT 15 PREVIOUS 
GAIN LOSS . ' MONTH |15th) OCT. 15 CURRENT 
[ PROM WHY I TO WHY ENROLLMENT- MONTH ENROLLMENT 



5 

Joe Mann 
Bert Gones 

George Symes 







^22 




22 


01 


01 


22 


04 


. XI 


01 


22 


04 


X2 


05 


XI 


01 






XI 


01 







1,841 



1,843 
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NOVEMBER 1, 197S 
PENNEy IIICH (23) 



PART 2 ^ 
"Capacity and Enrollnont" 



X 



(23) PENNEY HIGH 
NOVEMBER 1, 1975 



101 



TOTAL 



CAPACITY 


2/284 




1 * 


» \ ^ 

Li I -T-iT 


2,284 > 


ENROLLMENT 


i;84i 








1,841 


SEATS AVAILABLE ► 








> \ \ 


443 

S 


RESIDENTIAL RIGHTS 


2,0'i90 ' 
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2,090 ' 


[ ENROLLED 


1,830 






N V S N S 


1,830 ' 


ENR. IN OTHER EHPS 
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10 


NOT ENR. IN EHPS 

; 
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■ . ■„<■- -.1^1 


/ 

/ ENROLLMENT 

J- — - 


/ , / ; ^ , 










RESIDENTS ENR. 
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' NON-RES, ENR. » 
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9-12 



I 

J 



0 I 
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'Table 4.5 summarizes, in chronoloqi^al form, the various ^ 
output reports and data collection forms required in the 
student management system. 

TABLE 4.5 

EAST-HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT *. 
TIME-TABLE OF OUTPUT REPORTS AND DATA COLLECTION FORMS 

4 



DATE 


ITEM 


DESCRIPTION 


June 15 


Attendance 
projections' 


-from cost centers for 
preliminary identification 
of voucher revenue o 


July 1 


^ Preliminary 
Income Flow 
Report 


- t£ cost centers, 
essentially for identifica- 
tion of 200 account's 


Augu'st 15 


Comprehensive 
Report of Cost 
Center 


-from cost centers 


SefJtember 1 


Initial Income 
Flow 


-to cost centers 


Continuously 


Continuous „ 
Reports of 
Student Mobility 


-from cost centers 


1st of • Every 
Month 


Monthly Income 
Flow Reports 


-to cost centers 
TOctober 1-May^l) 
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KNKOIJ^tKNT IMU)JK(:'ri(1NS 

l'roJci:lions of t»nro I Iment s havt* recelvod mucfi atltuUion, In tlu' Kast 
Harlford Public Sclicols. Thf New Kn^;land School Dfvc lopnu'iil Couiu; I 1 (NliSDKC)* 
comploted* a set of pro) t ionf5"' ba^5od on enrollment data 1^) /^t- 1 9 / S . Tliese prg-^ 
jeclions were included in "A Feasibility Analysis of Open l^nro 1 Inient'", KaMt Hartford 
.Public Schools, January, 1974, and are included as Table 4.9. The Kast llartfcu'd 
Public Schools Pupil Acobunting Department lias used a variety of projection 
figures which aie senimarized in Table 4.10 as "working projection,^". 

• Educational Resources and Development Center has projected East ilartlc^rd 
Public Schools Enrollments using four different metliods. These ftnir methods are 
summarised in Table 4.6. Of the four methods^j iSf enrollment projections, only the 
Cohort Survival method is included in this report, since it is the one of the four 
which accounts for all five proj ec t ion • fac tors as indicated in Table 4.6. As a 
check, the ^ohort Survival method'of projection was used to project 1975-76 
enrollments from previous data. Thisn set of projections turned out to be less 
than 6.5% of/ the actual 1975-76 enrollments reported on October 1, 1975 by 
the East Hartford Public Schools Pupil Accounting Departmtmt. Based on this 
check, the Cohort Survival method of enrollment projection seems also to be the 
mos t' accurate . » * 

ERDC PROJECTIONS 

Table 4^.7 displays the historical analysis of enrollment in the East 
Hartford^ Public Schools from 1970-71 thrpugh 1975-^76. Included at the bottom of 
Table 4.7 are the percentaj^es of persistence of "classes'.' of children as they 
move from one grade to the next in succeeding years. These percentages of 

lo;; ■ - 
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persistence were used to generate the enrollment projection data for the years 
. 1976-1977 through 1981-82 as presented in Table 4.8. 

Table 4.8, therefore, represents the current, most reliable set of 
enrollment projections available to the East Hartford Public Schools. 

The ERDC enrollment projections presented in Table 4,8, NESDEC^s 
enrollment projections presented in Table 4.9, and the East Hartford "Working 
Projections*' presented in Table 4.10 corroborate the ERDC summary of enrollment 
trends in the. East Hartford Public Schools, 1969 through 1982, presented graphically 
in figure 4.4. 

TRENDS 

The 'trend of enrollment in the East Hartford Public Schools has been a 
decrease of approximately 350 students per year from 1969 to 1975. This trend is 
projected to accelerate to an annual decrease of approximately 500 s^bfents per 
year from, 1976 through 1981: 

From 1969 to 1975 the total school population decreased by about 15% 
inclusive (based on 1969 population), or by about 2,000 students. From 1975 
through 1981 the total school population should decrease by approximately 30% 
inclusive (based on 1975 population), or by about 2,500 students. The enrollment 
for the 1981-82 school year is projected to be about 7,450 students in grades K-12. 

OTHER FACTORS 

Certain adjustments to the ERDC projections that may be made depending 
on the effect of certain variables are presented in Tables 4.11 and 4.12. Table 
4.11 presents an historical analysis of East Hartford Parochial School enrollments. 
Should a voucher program be in effect during the 1981-82 school year, for example, 

10 3 



about 550 stiudeats can De expec;:ed to be enrolled in parochial schools in East 
Hartford, a number which should be added to the public school enrollment in the 
computation of any voucher amounts. Also approximately 400 East Hartford students 
attending East Catholic High Schcl, did not enter into the voucher calculations, 
am' vould become a variable to consider if schools outside of East Hartford were 
allowed to participate. 

Also to be considered would be students presently "unaccounted" for. 
This category includes students who attend private schools outside of East Hartford 
as well as school age students not attending school at all. The statistics for 
these groups are presented in T^ble 4.10 and their effects are summarized in 
Figure 4.5. 

Figure -1.5 esentially represents the variables, and their projections 
through 1982, which have the potential of "swelling" the East Hartford Public 
School enrollment projections (as presented in Table 4.8). There is little reason 
to expect, however, that students represented by the four profiles in Figure 4.5 
will either return or enroll in the East Hartford Public Schools in anv significant 
numbers to change the basic projections as presented in Table 4.8. 

A critical decision variable, other than public school enrollment, to be 
considered in the implementation of a voucher program would be the number of East 
Hartford students attending the parochial schools within the town of East Hartford 
(Table 4.11). 

.BIRTH RATES 

Figure 4.6 is included for comparison of East Hartford birth rate^ with 
state and national birth rate'6. It is important to consider the congruity of the 
decline in birth rates, locally, state-wide, and nationally, since they have a direct 

10 D 
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FIGURE 4.6 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

UNITED STATES, CONNECTICUT, AND 
EAST HARTFORD BIRTH RATES 
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TABLE 4,7 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS BY GRADE AND YEARr 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, HISTORICAL ANALYSIS/ERDC 

Enrollments 



Sp. 



196$ 1168 


1970- 

1971 


927 


1083 


1033 


1032 


1025 


947 


907 


917 


871 


1015 


907 


n A A 

808 


727 


192 


12,404 


1966 1221 


a97i- 

1972 


000 


92U 


1 m A 
lUlU 










on/ 




1 ni Q 








183 
H 


it ill 9 


I9b7 1148 


1972 
1973 


859 


854 


889 


987 


962 


844 


846 


846 


865 


1024 


899 


878 


755 


175 
If 


11.727 


1968 1086 


1973r 
1974 


810 


878 


825 


875 


981 


841 


819 


853 


875 


943 


966 


837 


755 


169 
■3T 


11,469 , 


1969 1106 


19^4- 
1915 


785 


809 


786 


779 


835 


825 


818 


811 


850 


990 


869 


862 


755 


205, 
~3'8' 


11,022 


1970 1025 


1975- 
1976 


790 


796 


735 


766 
._ 


774 


713 


821 


813 


822 


915 


= 928 


792 


771 


209 
"51 


10,699 



Percentage of Persistency : From the historical data presented above, the following percentages 
of persistency were derived between grade levels. These percentages were used by ERDC in ' ' 
the projection of enrollments through 1980 which appear in Table t' 



Birth to I 


K-1 


1-2 


2-3 


3-4 


4-5 


5-6 




. 7.-8. 


8:9. 


9-^0 


10:11 


Url2 


74.6 , 


100.2 


93.4 


96.8 


97.8 


86,6 


94.7 


99.4 


100.1 


111.6 


92.2 


92,2 


19,1 



H 

8 

C 

•n 
0 



I 

Source; East Hartford Public Schools, Connecticut State Health Department 
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table 4,8 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS BY GRADE AND YEAR: 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS/ERDC 

Enrollment Projections 



19701025 



1971 



1972 

1973 
1974 



9:3 



734 

626 
623 



1975 



1976 



625 



650 





: K 


1 


2 3 


< 5 6 7 8 a 10 11 12 Trtnl 


1975 


^790 


796 


735 


766 


774 


713 


821 


813 


822 


915 


928 


792 


771 


209 
1^ 


10,699 


1976 
1977 

1 


706 


792 


/** J 


711 


749 


670 


675 


816 


814 


917 


844 


856 


706 


210 


10,259 


1977- 
197a 


54B 


707 


740 


719 


695 


649 


634 


671 


817 


908 


845 


1 IQ 




210 
50"*- 


9,734 


1978- 
1979 


467 


549 


660 


m 


703 


602 


615 


631 


672 


912 


8-S7 


779 


693 


210 
50* 


9,096 


1979- 
1980 


464 


468 


513 


639 


700 


609 


570 


611 


.632 


750 


841 


772 


694 


210 
50* 


8,523 


1980- 
1981 


466* 


465 


437 


497 


625 


606 


577 


567 


612 


705 


692 


775 


688 


210 
50"7 


7,9?2«* 


1981- 
1982 


485* 


467* 

i 


434 


423 


486 


541 


574 


574 


568 


683 


650 


638 


691 


210 
50* 


7,474** 



♦Estimated figures. 

**These totals based on estimate of K or K and 1. , 



Sourcea^ East Hartford Public Schools, Conijecticut State Health Departnent 
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TABLE 4,9 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLLMEl^TS BY GRADE AND YEAR: 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SUMMARY OF NESDEC PROJECTIONS 
1975-76 THROUGH 1981-82 



YEAR 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL 


1575- 
1976 


765 


832 


788 


834 


810 


747 


ft 1 *> 

822 


81/ . 


on 
Hi 


0/11 




on 






197G- 
1977 


703 


771 


804 


775 


63.1 


694 


725 


823 


fl 1 A 

619 


906 


(1 0 Q 

W 




111 
731 


lOf J2^ 


1977- 
1973 










773 


712 


C73 


726 


825 


903 


854 


033 


747 , 


9,B39 


d973- 
1979 


463 


552 


685 


733 


789 


662 


691 


674 


728 


909 


852 


doo 


731 


9,269 


im- 

1900 




467 


533 


674 


731 


676 


642 


692 


676 


802 


857 


798 


702 , 




19110- 

;98i 






'451 


524 


672 


626 


656 


643 


694 


745 


756 


803 


701 




19B1- 
1002 








444 


522 


576 


C07 


657 


645 


765 


703 


708 . 


705 





Percentage of Persistency ; NESDEC used the following percentages in the above projections. 

I ; ., 0 

n 



Birth to K 


K-1 


1-2 


2-3' 


3-4 


4-5 


5-6 


6-7 


7-8 


8-9' 


9-10 


10-11 


U-12 


74.6, 


100.8 


96.6 


,98.4 


917 


85.7 


97.0 


100.0 


100.3 


110.2 


94.3 


'93.7 


87.8 



Source: "A Feasibility Analysis of Open Enrollment," East Hartiord, Connecticut January 21, 19H. 
, to April 21, 1974 • • ' 



TABLE 4.10 ' 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS BY GRADE AND YEAR! 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS' WORKING PROJECTIONS 



I 

Year 


X 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL* 


1975- 
1976 


725 


781 


809 


786 


0 

779 


707 


824 


817 


8U 


808 


990 


869 


862 


10,568 


197C- 
1977 


635 


725 


781 

c 


809 


788 


647 


720 


824 


817 


864 


808 


990, 


869 


10,277 


1977- 
1978 


517 


635 


725 


781 


808 


657 


655 


720 


824 


769 


864 


808 


990 


9,753 


1978- 
■'1979 


31S 


5lf 


635 


725 


782 


679 


663 


655 


720 


776 


769 


864 


808 


8,912 


■1979- 
1980. 


350 


319 


517 


635 


720 


654 


682 


663 


655 


673 


776 


769 


864 


8,277 



*Totals do not include special education students (approximately 250) . 

Note; These figures are based on a summary of the working figures for individual schools. 

Source: Efast Hartford Public Schools, "Enrollment ind Housing Plan" 1975-1976j 
Pupil Accounting Department. 




FIGURE 4.4 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

HISTORICAL AND PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, ERDC/UCONN. 
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TABLE 4.11 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

ACTUAL PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS BY GRADE AND YEAR: 
EAST HARTFORD/ CONNECTICUT 1970-1975 



Historical Data^ 





c 

J 


D 


7 

1 


0 
0 


Total 


1970- 

1 i 


49 


171 


177 


180 


577 


1971- 
1972 


48 


144 


IG 


171 


532 


1972- 
1973 


123' 


137 


143 


155 


558 . 


1973t 
1974 


125 


124 


136 


136 


521 


1974- 
1975' 


141 


144 


134 


136 


555 


1975- 
1976 


.130 


140 


141 


132 , 


543 



Grades 9-12 



Note: Approx.,i400 East 
Hartford students are' 
enrolled in East Catholic 
High School, Manchester, 
Connecticut 



Percentage Persistency/Parochial 


/ Schools 






Pul|lic 4/ 








Parochial 5 


5-6 


6-7 


7-8 • 


13.4 


104.4 


102.6 


97.5 



Source: Enrollment data for St. Christopher and St, Rose 
Schools 1909-1973', from Parents' Choice Project, ' 
East Hartford, Connecticut. 
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TABLE 4.12 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC "SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
> ENUMERATION DATA! HISTORICAL SUMMARY 



Year 


\ children 
ages 0-20 


t enrolled 
in Public 
Schools 


1 enrolled 
in non-public 
schools 


ff enroiiea 
in E.. Htfd. 

Parochial. 

scnoois 


Non-Public 
excluding 
St. Christo- 
pher k St. 
Rose 


instltU' 
tional- 
ized 


Not 

Attending 


fA^^l 16 i 17 

Not Attending 
School at all 


1969- 

IOTA 
17/0 


^20/229 


11 flic 






172 *** 

633 , 






1 ii 


1970- 
1971 


19,820 


12,423 


1,503 


577 


188 
ITT 


19 


5,875 


13? 


1971- 
1972 


18,896 


1 ' 

12,131 


1,320 


532 


123 
TTf 




5,424 


91 

L 


1972- 
1973 


18,315 


11,924» 


1,278*' 


553 


80* 


17* 


5,093* 


108* 


1973- 
1974 


17,004 


11,228 


1,186 


, 521 


,39 




4,577. ^ 


'119 


1974- 
197S 


17,137 


10,897 


• 1,192 


t 

555 


48 




5,027 


138 


Mean ' 
Prajections 










s 






1975- 
19B0 


15,470 


' 9,000** 


975 

/ 


550** 


■ SO 
557 


20 


4,500 


.125 ' • 



*Interpolated data. 

•*Mean Projections 1975-1981 from ERDC/EHPS Enrollment Projections 
■ Source: East Hartford Public Schools, Enumeration Department 
»»*Grades 1-4 / Grades 5-12 
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FIGURE 4.5 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

EAST HARTFORD SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN NOT ATTENDING 
EAST HARTFO'RD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



700 

650 
600 
550 
500 
450 
400 
350 < 
300 
250 . 
200 . 
150 . 
100 . 
50 , 



Actual 



Projected ("best fit") 



(A) . Parochial Student 
(B) Enrollment 

(B) X Age 14-20 Attending 

Outside of East Hartford 

(C) « Age 4-9 Attencling 

Outside of East Hartford 

(D) X Age 16 and 17 Not 

Attending 




(D) 



69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 



♦Chart does not include approx. 20 per year institutionalized 
students. Source: East Hartford Public Schools, Enumeration Dept. 
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TABLE 4.6 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

i 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTION METHODS 



Methods 
Factors 


Historical 

Percentages 

Min/Mean/Max 


Regression Analysis 
Linear Quadratic 


Cohort 
Survivial 


Gross Differences 


X 


X X 


. X 


Line of "Best Fit" 




X X 


X 


Year-to-Year 
Gross Fluctuations 




X 


X 


% Persistence From 
One Grade to the Next 






X 


Births 6 0-5 
Year Olds 




/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 


X 
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impact on school enrollments. The birth rates, as well as the number of actual 
> births, should be monitored closely in the next few years to determine if they are 
going to level off or continue to decline. 

CAPACITIES 

t 

The following tables present data on the capacities of schools, broken 
down into units compatible to the decision-making units of the integrated infor- 
mation system. The intent, here, is to provide data in such form as to make it 
readily available for (1) decision-making in the development of (a) the voucher 
program and (b) the integrated information system; and (2) transfer to machine 
readable form for storage in the data file. 

The NESDEC capacity data are presented in Table 4.13. These data are 
consistent with the architectural "working capacities" as prepared by the East 
Hartford. Public Schools Pupil Accounting Department a"nd presented in Table 4.14. 
The East Haitford. working capacities were used along with current (1975-76) 
enrollments (from Table 4.16) to^ determine the "seats available 1975-76" to 
students who choose to transfer under a voucher program as presented in Table 4.14. 

It appears, particularly in light of declining enrollments, that there 
would be ample "space" for the transfer of students under a voucher program. 
There are, of course, considerations other than space which are addressed ■ 
elsewhere and in the summary of this report. 

"V 

SU>tMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Enrollment projections generated by ERDC (Table 4.8), NESDEC (Table 4.9), 
and the East Hartford Public Schools working projections (Table 4.10) corroborate 
the enrollment trends for. the East Hartford Public Schools symmarized in Figure 4.4. 

12 J 



'TABLE 4.13 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

PROGRAM AND ARCHITECTURAL CAPACITIES BY GRADE LEVEL: 
EAST IIARTFORD/ SCHOOLS 



1 . 







Number of 
Classrooms 


Architectural 
Capacity 


Program Capacity 
Number of Students 


SCHOOL 


GRADES 


K 


Reg 


Total 


Ka 
@25 


Reg. . 
, 625 


TOTAL 


K 

@50 


Rea 
825, . 


Sd. Ed. 
015 


Total 


•Dames 


K-4 


2 


16 


IB 


100 


400 


500 


100 


350 


WW 


4S0 ' 


Durnside 


K-5 


2' 


20 


22 


100 


500 


600 


100 


400 


30 


530 


Goodwin 


K-5 


2 


26 


28 


100 


650 


750 


100 


500 


60 


660 


Lang ford 


K-5 . 


1 


19 


20 


50 


■475 


525 


50 


400 


15 


465 


Hayborry 


X-5 


2 


18 


20 


100 


450 


550 


100 


400 




. 5'00 


McCartin 


K-5 


1 


14 


15 


50 


350 


400 


50 


275 


15 


340 


Korris 


K-5 


1 


13 


14 


50 


325 


375 


50 


325 




375 


Second North 


K-3 


I 


4 ■ 


5 


40 


100 


140 


40 


100 


ttm 


140 


Silver Lane 


';-5 


I 


17 


19 


100 


425 


525 


100 


275 


60 


; 43^ 


Slye 


K-5 




21 


23 


80 


525 


605 . 


80 


475 < 


15 


570 


South Grammar 


K-4 




8 


9 


40 


200 


240 


40 


20o 




240 


Stevens 


K-5 , 




,13 


14 


50 


325 ' 


375 


50 


175 


; 75 


: 300a ' 


Willowbrook 


K-6 




9 


10 


50 


225 


275 


50 


225 ■ 


mm 


275 


Woodland 


K-5 




7 


8 


50 


175 


225 


50 


ISO 




200 


Center 


K-3 K-5/6-8 




10/10/11 


12/21 


100 


250/49^ 


821 


75 


250/496 


mm 


771 


tlockanujn 


K-8 K-5/6-8 




15/17/6 


11/23 


5a 


375/559 


984 


,50 


375/559 


mm 


900 


Sunset Ridge 


K-8 K-5/6-8 




7/10/9 


8/19 


'50 


175/434 


659 


SO 


175/371 


mm 


596 


O'Connell 


5-8 




20/9 


29 




699 


■ 699 




594 


mm 


594 


(St. Christopher) 


15-8) 




(9/3) 


(12) 




(440) 


(440) 




(337) 


mm 


(337) 


(St, Rose) 


(5-8) 




(8/2) 


(10) 




(350) 


(350) 




(272) 


m 


(272) 


O'Orion 


6-8 




■ 24/15 


41 




933 


933 




793 


mm 


793" 


Pitkin 


6-8 




mfi 


26 




/ 605 


605 




475 


t 

mm 


475 


E. Hartford High 


9-12 




44/38 


82 




2073 


■2073 




1661 


/ 

mm 


1661 


Penney High . . 


9-12' 






112 




2752 


2752 




2284 


/ 


2284 ' 


Alt. High 


9-12 






3 




75 


75 




41 


mm 


41 



'♦Source: NESDEC in "A Feasibility Analysis of Open Enrollnient, East Hartford, Conn. 
J O"' January 21, 1974 tQ April 21, 1974. 

"Reg/Spec. J^Q 
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.TABLE 4.14 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
W 

WORKING CAPACITIES OF EAST HARTFORD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS/ERDC 

J. 

CAPACITY 



. SCHOOL 


GRADES 


ARCHITECTURAL* 


PROGRAM 


E^ast Hartford High School 


9-12 


1,700 


1,509 


Penney High School 


9-12 


2,200 


2,040 


Alternative High School 


9-12 


75 


50 


O'Brien Middle School 


6-8 


900 


765 


Pitkin Middle Schpol 


• 6-8 


525 


446 


O'Connell Middle School 


5-8 


600 


510 


Center School 


K-8 


775 


659 


Hockanum School 


K-8 


900 


765 


Sunset Ridge School 


K-8 


625 


531 
V «j A 


Barnes School 


K-4 


500 


425 




IV w 




^ O Q 
4 O 7 


Goodwin School 


K-5 


750 


638 


Langford School 


K-5 


500 


425 


Mayberry Schocl 


K-5 


575 


489 


McCartin School 


K-5 


400 


340 


Norris School 


K-5 


375 . 


319 


Second North School 


K-3 


150 


128 


Silver Lane School , 


K-5 


525 


446 


Slye School 


K-5 


550 


468 


South Gramimar School 


K-3 


225 


191 


Stevens School 


K-5 


350 


297 


Willowbrook School 


4-6 


275 


234 


Woodland School 


K-5 


225 


191 



TOTAL 14,275 12 r 355 



Note: Above table does not include parochial schools (S^. Christopher 
440/337, St. Rose 350/272; total prog. cap. 609) . 

•Source: E. Hartford Public Schools; Enrollment and Housing Plan 
1975-76; Pupil Acct. Dept. 
♦•Source : E. Hartford Public Schools , "Our Schools • booklet. 
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TABLE 4.15 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

EAST HARTFORD. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DEPARTMENT 
OF PUPiiL ACCOUNTING, SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OCTOBER 1, 1975 

Except. 



SCHOOL 


Students 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 ' 


3 


2 


1 


K 


TOTAL 


BARNES 












72 


66 


70 


76 


71 


355 


BURNSIDE 


13 








40 


59 


53 


. 64 


63 


74 


c c 
3 00 


Cr.NTER 




56 


55 


70 


63 


45 


46 


44 


59 


55 


493 


GOODWIN 


28 










C Q 
07 




0 / 


Q D 


0 0 


4 U 1 


HOCKANUM 


19 


161 


161 


99 


50 


62 


51 


51 


49 


52 


755 


LANGFORD 


15 








68 


63 


66 


50 


'61 


46 


369 


MAYBERRY 


6 








50 


62 


67 


57 


63 


65 


370 


MC CART IN 


8 








40 


42 


48 


53" 


48 


64 


303 


NORRIS 


2 








73 


70 


48 


35 


. 38 


43 


309 ^ 


0*B.MEN 


17 


267 


257 


247 














788 


0 • CONNELI, 


12 


92 


99 


101 


81 












385 


PITKIN 




149 


141 


173 














463 


SECOND NOP.TH 














30 


27 


39 


32 


128 


SILVER LANK 


25 








48 


49 


47 


51 


56 


70 • 


346 


SLYE 


23 








42 


63 


68 


^0 


50 


SO 


346 


SOUTH GRA^'MAR 














35 


40 


52 


37 


164 


STEVENS 


8 








22 


23 


26 


21 


22 


15 


137 


SUNSET RI'^GE 


6 


97 ^ 100 




22 


23 


35 


31 


28 


36 


ASS 


WILLOWBROOK 








53 


4 6 


50 










149 


WOODLAND 










17 


22 


25 


24 


27 


14 


129 


I-EA.RNING CTP. 


27 




















27 




209 


622 


813 


821 


112 


774 


766 


735 


796 


7 9t) 


7,239 



Except. 





Students 


12 


11 


10^ 


9 








G*H*H*S« 


23 


384 


363 


431 


441 




1. 


642 


PENNEY 


27 


365 


419 


486 


468 




1. 


765 


SYl^F.^ry SCHOOL 




22 


10 


11 


6 








TOTAL HIGH 


50 


771 


792 


928 


915 




3, 




HOME INSTRUCTION: 


EHHS 


1 


. PENNEY 2 

r 


SYNERGY 1 




_4 


1 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 


OCTOBER 


1, 1975 








10, 


699 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 


OCTOBER 


1, 1974 


11 ,022 










TOTAL enroll:-:e:;t, 


SEPTEMBER 8, 


1975 


10,402 










TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 


SEPTEMBER 10, 


1974 


10/,904 










PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 




8 


7 


6 


5 


TOTAL 






ST. CHRISTOPHER 




77 


80 


79 


81 


. 317 






ST. ROSE 




55 


' 61 


61 


49 


226 










132 


141 


140 


130 


543 
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The trend in East Hartford has been a decrease of approximately 350 

students per year from 1969 to 1975. This trend is projected to accelerate to 

a decrease of approximately 500 students per year from 1976 to 1982. These 

figures represent a 15% decline in enrollment from 1969-1975; a total loss of 
s 

about 2,000 students. In the next five years the East Hartford school population 
should decrease by about 2,500 students or by approximately 3Q percent. 

The implications of declining enrollments for the implementation of 
a vouaher program in the East Hartford Public Schools are varied. • First of 
all, the decreased studeht population would tend to make any new program more 
expensive on a per pupil basis. Second, a decline in the base student popula- 
lat ion would, in effect, result in fewer students taking part in a voucher 
program. Finally, decision variables which may have had a major impact 'Sre 
(1) East Hartford Public School capacities, and (2) parochial school enrollments 
and capacities. 

Decisions formal izing and limiting school capacities to some predetermined 
maximum may tend to supress transfer activity, expansion of programs, etc. Yet, 
a failure to set some capacity limits would allow abrupt declines in enrollment 

.V 

at certain schools. Such decision making variables would have to be entered into 
the logic flow model of the student management system as outlined in Figure 4.2. 
If relationships and parameters^ of enrollmerft^' and capacities are desifed or deemed, 
necessary for the stability of the total school system, they would have to be 
identified prior to the implementation of any vouch.er system. 

Lastly, the ability of the parochial schools to attract a capacity 
enrollment seems to be constant (at about 550). Inclusion of parochial schools v 
in the voucher program would most probably maintain or enhance capacity enrollments 
in the parochial schools. 

13.. 



Considering the analysis of enrollments and capacities presented, the 
East Hartford Public Schools w( nld have to consider the following decision 
variables : 

1. Establishing capacity limits for each attendance center 
based on either architectural or program capacities or 
a combination o£ the two. 

2. Establishing minimal enrollment levels foV each ^ 
attendance center below which exodus transfers are 

frozen. 

3. Closing certain schools. 

4. Establishing capacity limitations on parochial 
schools comparable to those of public schools , 
or some agreed upon process. 

5.. Establishing attendance center (including 

parochial schools) voucher participation ratios 
wherein the in-vs.-Out ratio of any attendance 
center is within certain ranges of other attend- 
ance centers. 

These decision variables, and any action tdken upon them, would represent 
parameters within which the student management system and the voucher system would • 
operate-. The integration of enrollment and capacity- information and decisions 
into the total management information system would be vital "to the operation of 
an East Hartford Parents' Choice Program, and should be conducted according -to the 
guidelines suggested. , 




13; 
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Section II 

c 

Parent Information 
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PARENT INHORMATION 

»A basic assumption of Parents' Choice was that educational vouchers 
would move education from a monopolistic closed market toward an open and free 
market. It was recognized that in the public sector this movement is relative 
and not absolute. While it was proposed that placing education in an open market 
would have numerous benefits., it was also apparent that uncontrolled competition 
could have a negative impact on the educational process. 

The component of "Parent Information** was to be the primary safeguard 
against the possib^le negative consequence of competition. Essentially, this 
component is concerned with the collection, verification, and dissemination of 
information regarding the East Hartford Public Schools and the Parents' Choice 
Project. / 

The primary task^s of project staff were to field test a Parent Advice 
Team and to produce and distribute information regarding both the voucher program 
and the educational choices available in East Hartford. 

PARENT ADVICE TEAM 

The Parent Advice Team (PAT) consisted of a coordinator and three field 
•workers whose role was to provide information about the educational programs avail 
able in East Hartford and to assist parents' in the transfer i^tocess (Appendix A). 

The field workers were hired in May of 1975 and after a brief orientatio 
period they began the task of assembling the information packets that were to be 
distributed to parents. These packets contained a copy of the "Our Schools" book] 
a pamphlet introducing the PAT workers, a transfer reque:st form, and directions on 
how to apply for a transfer (Appendix B). Both the production and delivery of 

13; • 



these, information packt»ts (approximately 7,000 were distributed di^or to door) were 
accomplished smoothly* The greatest problem encouirtered was one of i imlng. Due 
to the original delay in the awarding of the grant, the information packets delivered 
the last week of June when many families were leaving for vacation or were -not pri- 
marily concerned with the opening of school in September* ' 

With the implementation of a Parents* Choice Program it would have* been 
necessary for these packets to be delivered in March* This would provide parents, 
interested in transferring their children in September with enou|];li time to consult 
with school staffs, visit schools, and submit applications tor transfer to the PAT 
office [y May 3Qth* 

During the simulated transfer period (June to August, 1975), the PAT 
workers developed and implemented procedures to assist parents in applying for 
transfer's and obtaining more specific information about the schools* While the. 
total number of transfers requested was 167 it was not necessary for the PAT workers 
to become actively involved in all of these requests* The PAT workers primarily 
functioned to explain the transfer rules, to assist parents in visiting schools 
and .to 'set up appointments between parents and school staffs* 

An additional function whicli the PAT workers assumed was one of providing 
general information to parents regarding the East Hartford Public Schools* A . 
number of culls received were 'not concerned with Parents* Choice or tlie transfer: 
process. Once the PAT phone -number had h*.'cn publicized and die^tributed via the 
information -packets , parents began calling to request information about, a variety 
of public school programs* Some of the information that was requested concerned 
the pre-kindergarten program', the gifted program, transportation policies, and 
special education programs* These requests wer'e handled by providing initial 
information, referring the caller to the appropriate school department,, ^nd' 



by following up the referral to insure that contact was made. The Parent Advice 
Team functioned in 'a limited way as an information and referral bureau for the ' 
school system. . . * 

While only three workers were utilized during this simulation it was 
anticipated that the complete implementation of Parents' Choice would have re- 
quired a minimum-'of four field workers to handle the information distribution and 
transfer process. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in the transfer process was in 
establishing uniform procedures and communication with the individual schools and 
the Office of Pupil Accounting. This was primarily caused by the fact that the 
Parent Advice Team was a new organizational structure which had to be coordinated 
with existing structures. It should be noted that in orQer for the Parent Advice 
Team to function properly it was housed in a central location that was accessible 
to the public and could remain open beyond the length of the normal school day. 
While it was possible to find adequate housing within existing school facilities, 
it was felt that, due to the nature of the Parent ^vice Team, it should be housed 
in a more neutral location, 

A major concern of Project Staff was that the PAT team be maintained as 
a npnjudgemental third party that would be able to provide parents with objective 
information. This neutral position was threatening* to elements of the public 
school bureaucracy and^w|kile cooperative procedures were eventually worked out it 
is likely that had the voucher program been implemented the fears and conflicts 
would have arisen again. 

'•OUR SCHOOLS" BOOKLET * 

The third edition of the "Our Schools" booklet? was published in May, 1975 
The primary function of this booklet is to provide parents with objective 
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descriptions of the East Hartford Schools educational programs. A number of 
changes and improvements were made in* the 1975 edition of the *'Our Schools" 
booklet and it is significantly improved over previous edditions (Appendix C). 
The school descriptions were written in a fairly uniform manner so that compari- 
sons could be made between schools. The content of the descriptions is fairly 
accurate although some of the statements are vague and need clarification. The 

most obvious problem is the apparent lack of significant differences among the 

■' . ^ 

• schools. It is important to note that some differences do exist but that these 

i 

differences are not always ref^ect^d by the information contaiTied in the school 
descriptions . | 

Because of thest? deficiencies in the L973 edition the content of the 
1976 "Our Schools" booklet was changed significantly. Rather than relying on 
the somewhat vague program descriptions a heavy emphasis was placed on verifi- 
able data (Appendix D). While it is felt that this format is an improvement it 
still has^ a preponderance of jargon which educators seem unwilling to give up. 

"YOUR SCHOOLS" 

In addition to the "Our School:^" booklet, project staff also produced 

ci booklet entitled "Your Schools", The purpose of this booklet was to provide 

parents with the information and procedures required to make the public school 

bureaucracy more responsive to their needs. As the introduction states: 

"Making your schools work for you is like anything else. 
You need to know how the school system operates, and what 
to do W:ien you have a problem that needs solving or a 
question that needs an answer. , 

T. i«; bookit;t is designed to give you the knowledge so that 
you as a j irent or 'East Hartford resident can make wise 
decisions about the school system and its educational 
programs"* 

137 
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In essence rather than dealing with program descriptions the "Your Schools" 
booklet is concerned with the procession involved in utilizing the school system. 
Had the voucher program been implemented the ''Our Schools** and "Your Schools" book- 
lets. would have provided parents with the tools neecfed to make wise educational 
Choices, It should be noted that even without the voucher program the information 
which has been provided to parents will undoubtedly^ contribute to the development 
of more positive parent-school relationships. 
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■ EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS • , 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

^^^^^^-S^^l^^iiJ^orker (Parent Advl.. T...^ 

General Mission: Field workers will work directly with 

supervision of the Parents' AdG? -J ^ community under the 
. a liaison Between the^^-L^l^^n^The'cTm^-^?;?-- ^""^ 

General Duties ; 

effec^i'v^e co'^u^n'ic'atL'n Ty^lT'"^^''''' '° ^"^^^ ^ ^^^ development of an 

• publtf^^^,^ of an information resource service for the 

• prots^f" -lysis of data pertinent to the transfer 

4. Collect school program descriptions 

5. Assist in the design of various for^s 

^ ^ac\:?s^^^^r^^^"°" "OuTschools". 
8. Deliver pacLts t^ Sn?'""!/"'"^^^^= ^^'^ fo^-s. 

the proce^s'fo'r tran's^\'s ' '''^^'^ booklet and explain 

. ^^^^^^=^^^^2IL^^ilS£tio^^ 

The Schools : 

office information "^tiu"' "■'"">'• enrollment, using central - 

principals and supervLors "compUshed in cooperation with 
The Parents : 

2" ^l^^^A ^" P^°"ssing the transfers. 

2. Record statements regarding the content of "Our Schools." 
Information disseminati nr. ■ 

The School ! 

1- _Pu£il_Accountine Burp^n tr-n i j 

students. - aS-JHIiSH "lU >-pdate monthly incoming and outgoing 

The Parents ; 

1- Explain. Parents* Choice Prnai^^m ^ 

2. Distribute information" Ic^'^^o^Te^^^ 

3. Explain the "Our Schools" Bookelt /^e^ms^etc. 
The PAT St _aff Will Not 

1. Counsel parents. 

2. Recommend schools or programs for students. 
AJE/WBT/ejd -I / r^. 



5/19/75 
^12/30/75 
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Assistant Coordinator/ 

and Cootdlnator of i'^' 
I 

PAREIIT ADVICE TFA" ! 
, (PA'^) ' 



Infonation Collection 

Pure.au 
Assist Jnt Coordinator 



i^taff 



■ ( 



Superintendent 
of 
Scbooh 



>- 



i Project . 

vt Coordinator 

7i 



Information Mstributionj 
Bureau 
Assistant Coordinator 



Staff 



14: 



Ai^'VICH TEAM 



Central Office Personnel 
"A- 



/ 



Principals 
Md 

P'lpil Personnel 



Pupil Account in:* Bureau 



Coordinator 



Staff 
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-AJE/ejd 
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EAST HARTfORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



HOW TO REQUEST A TRANSFFR 



" ='°Pa:i°t Zice1.T"°" '-^ "ar.fo.. call: 



700 Burnside Avenue, Room 15 
East Hartford, Connecticut 06108 
Telephone //528-^174 



ticut 06108. ' "^^^ ^'^i^^. East Hartford, Connec- 

6. If the „a„s£er ha. not been approve., the l«t„ „ni t.U you why. 

Ava„.-. .o„ 13, Ea. L't'L^^; Co1Lot^o!?"eJ„r\-.-«^ "O^!"^,-- 



WBT/msh 
6/9/75 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



\ 



/ TRANSFER REQUEST FORM 

Complete this form if you desire a transfer for your child and send it to Mr. 
E?nest Grasso, Pupil Accounting Bureau. 110 Long Hill Drive, East Hartford, 
Connecticut 06108. 

NOTE: Transportation for a child attending an out-of-district school must be 
provided by the parents. 



Student's Name 



Date of Birth 



Sex 



Address 



Telephone Number 



Transfer From-Name of School 



Grade 



Transfer To-Name of School 

Conference Request (Parent Advice Team) 
Yes No , 



When would you like transfer 
to take place? (Circle one) 

Sept. Nov. Jan . April 



Signature of Parent 

For Office Use Only 



Date of Request 



Number of Transfers Granted: 
1 2 3 



Request Granted_ 



Request Denied, Signature, Pupil Accounting 

WBT/msh 
6/2/75 
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EAST HAR' /ORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 
OPEN ENROLLMENT PROJECT 

PROFTLE FOR INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL DESCRIPTION 

SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
PHONE 
PRINCIPAL 

ENROLLMENT GRADES STDDENTS : AVAILABLE SEATS 



rixOGRAh GOALS 

A. What is the school doing? 

. B. How is it achieving its goals? 

MAJOR PROGRAM OFFERINGS OR CURRICULUM 
A. Structure 

1. Traditional 

2. Open 

3. I.G.E. 

4. Non-graded 

5. Multi-aged 

6. Teaming 



B. Course Offerings 

1 . Regular 

2. Gifted 

3. Remedial reading 

4. College credit 
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Profile for Individual School Description 



C. Materials Used 

Books - Texts 
AVA 

Supplementary 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

A. Adaptive Physical Education Program 

B. Social Workers Program 

C. Guidance Program 

D. Federal Resource Program • ' 

E. English as a Second Language Program 

F. Reading Programs - remedial, corrective and advanced 

G. 'Gifted Programs , 

H. Health Programs 



1. 
2. 
3. 



SPECIAL CLAUSE 



A. Trainable Mentally Retarded 

B. ' Educable Mentally Retarded 

C. Adjustment 

D. Learning Disabilities 

E. Hearing 'Impaired 

F. Language Class 



SPECIAL SERVICES that are available 

A. Psychological Examiners 

B. Learning Disabilities 

C. Social Work rs - 

D. Speech and Language Clinicians 

E. Reading Consultants 

F. Guidance 

G. Health 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES ^ ' 

, A, Groupings (heterogeneous, homogenous) 

1. Criteria for grouping 

, B. homework , 

C* Promotion Palicies 

D. Detention 

E. Suspension 



CLASS SIZE 



A. By-Grade -'or^Unit 

1. Pupil-JeachiBr Ratio 

B. By Special Classes 

t. Pi^pil-Teacher Ratio ' 



STAFF 



A. Principal 

B. Vice-Principal/s y 

C. Head Teacher ' . 
p. -Federal Resource Personnel 

E, Aides 

F. Nurses ^ 

.G. Specialists/- guidance, reading consultants, etc, 

1. TimeS^ per week -Tisto 



H. Secretary 



STAFF EXPERIENCE 



A. Percentage of teacher^ .teaching 5 y^'rs or less. 

B. Percentage of teachers teaching 5-10 years. 

C. Percentage of teachers teaching 10 yearp or mor^, 

D. Percentage of staff turnover last year. 



110. 
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Profile for Individual ■ School Description 

<' • - . 

STITDENT INVOLVEMENT 

ing School 

1. Student Gqvernment 

2. Newspaper . 

3. Gommunlty Service 
4.. Other 

./ ^ • • , 

\ y * *B. After School 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

A, P.T.A. or P.T.O. 

B, Volunteers 

C, Tutors 
^ D. Other V 



EVALUATION PROCEDU^S 

A. Students Performances 

B. Teacher Observation 

C. • End of Unit Tests 

D. Criterion Referenced Tests 

E. Standardized Tests 

F. Students' Self -Evaluation 
^ / G. School Planning Teams 

"^1 H. - Others 



REPORTING SYSTEM 

A, Report Cards (How Often) 

B. . Conferences - (How Often) 

C, Progress Reports - (How Often) 

D. Other 
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Profile for Individual School Description 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



A. Gym 

B. Multi-Purpose Room 
1. Uses 

C. Library 

D. Media Center 

E. Offices 

F. Playground 

G. Number of stories high 

H. . Industrial Arts 

I. Horaemaklng 
J. Other 



FK/ejd 
2/25/74 
2/27/74 Rev. 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



SCHOOL 



ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE gxT. 



PRINCIPAL 



VICE PRINCIPAL (s) 
SECRETARY (s) 



ACADEMIC DATA 
MAJOR PROG RAM OFFERING OR CURRICULUM 
A. - Structure 

1. Traditional 

2. Open 

3. ' I.G.E. 

4. Non-graded 

5. Multi-aged 

6. Teaming 

7. Other (Please specify) 
^' Grouping (criteria) 



C. 



D. 



ERIC 



Scheduling (e.g. do children move for different subjects, are they 
grouped according to ability mixed, etc.) ^ 

^^^-^^^^^976319'^ Ltol^e^^'? objectives 

1. OBJECTIVE 

PLAN FOR ACHIEVING AND EVALUATING THIS OBJECTIVE 

2. OBJECTIVE 

PLAN FOR ACHIEVEING AND EVALUATING THIS OBJECTIVE 

3. OBJECTIVE 

PLAN FOR ACHIEVING AND EVALUATING THIS OBJECTIVE 

15 J 



4. OBJECTIVE 

PLAN FOR ACHIEVING AND EVALUATING THIS OBJECTIVE 

5, OBJECTIVE 

PLAN FOR ACHIEVING AND EVALUATING THIS OBJECTIVE 



EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Please list som of the activities "you plan to provide for the 1976-1977 school 
year. (Include: .field trips, directed activities, enrichment programs after 



school clubs, etc.) 



NEEDS 

vmat do you think your school needs to improve service 
READING CHART 



PROGRAMS 






















GRADE K 






















1 






















2 






















3 






















4 






















5 






















6 






















. 7 






















8 






















9 






















- 10 
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1 
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MATH CHART, 



PROGRAM 




















GRADE K 
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CLASS SIZE 

Please list for Reading and Matli your smallest ciass, largest class and average 
class: (use current date) 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 

Special Instructional Programs in your school that are NOT offered system-wide — 
Please List: * - 

SPECIAL EDUCATION CL.\SSES 

Special Education classes housed in your building — Please List: 
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PROFILE OF PRINCIPAL 

How long have you been the principal of this school? 

Wliere did you work before coming here? 

How many years have you been in the field of education? 

Education background: College (s) attended ^ 

Degree (s) earned 

Please not additional information which you feel is relevant: 



STAFF COMPOSITION 
1975-1976 



Total Number of Teachers 



Number of Male Teachers Number of Female Teachers 



Age: 20-25 , 26-30 , 31-35 , 36-40 , 41-45 , 46+ 



Education: B.A. , Masters , Masters +30 , Ph.D. 



Caucasian , Black , Hispanic , Asian American , Other 



Experience: 1-3 yrs. , 4-6 » 7-9 , 10-12 , over 12 



81 

STUDENT COMPOSITION 
1975-1976 

Student Population (total) ^ o 

Number of Male Students Number of Female Students 

Caucasian , Black , Hispanic , Asi^n American ; Other 

No, of Students who take bus No. of Students who walk 

Percentage of Student Turnove (1974-1975) * 

*Total number of students entered and left is what percentage of total population? 

Percentage of Students Retained (1974-1975) 

Percentage of Students Suspended (1974-1975)_ - 

Percentage of Students earning High Honors 

Percentage of Students earning Honors . 

Do you have a student government? 



HIGH SCHOOLS ONLY ~ Preceeding year 

Percentage of Students dropping out 

Percentage of Students godng to college 

Percentage of Students going to Technical Schools 
Percentage of Students entering job market 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Does your school have. a PTA or PTO? 



How often does it meet? 



List activities which it sponsors; 



What is the average attendance? 



Does it publish a newsletter? 



Do you have parent volunteers? ^ If yes, in what capacity? 



Do you have other parent groups in addition to PTA/PTO? 
List and Explain: 



Does your sci.ool publish a newsletter? 
If yes, how often? 
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PHYSICAL FACIL I TIE S (By school) 

Picture of School 

Specifications 

Year of Construction 

Dates of renovation and /or additions 
Capacity 

Itemization of 'rooms 

Classrooms y 
Cafeteria, Media (indicate No. of Books) music/art, hyra, multipurpose w 
rooms etc. " 
Extra Facilities 
Industrial Arts 
Homemaking 
Playground 

BUDGET (BY SCHOOL) 

Salaries - Principal » Vice Principals, & Teachers $ 

Secretaries,. Aides, Nurse, Custodian 

Total Salaries ^ $ 

Non-Salary - Textbooks $ 

Homemaking 

Industrial Arts ■ 
School Library ' 
Audio-Visual 

Teaching* Supplies- I^^ZI^^Z 
Homemaking r< 
Industrial Arts ^ZI^^ZZZZZ! 

Channel 24 - ETV 

Directed Activities \ 

Transportation .! ^ 

! ^ Athldtics "~ / 

Field Trip ~ / 

Heat 

Water & Sewerage 
Electricity 

Gas " 
Maintenance of Plant 

Replacement of Equipment ~~~ 

Maintenance Supplies 

Student Body ZZI^^!!^I~ 
Capital Outlay 



Total Non-Salary $_ 
GRAND TOTAL 

150 
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TRANSPORTATION 

In December, 1973 the East Hartford Board of Education considered the 
extension and improvement of those policies related to Or-n Enrollment. At that 
meeting the Board of Education unanimously moved to adopt and then tabled the 
following amendmept and proposed extension related to the transportation policy: 

AMENDMENT TO TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

"The Board of Education has adopted n transportation policy 
which provides for the transportation of public and non- 
public school children in the Town of East Hartford, as al- 
lowed by statute, under the following conditions:" 

''Transportation shall be provided all students on 
the above criteria. Location of residence within 
a local school attendance area shall not be a fac- 
tor in determining transportation to the school in 
which the student is properly enrolled, provided 
that federal funds become available to cover ex- 
cess costs of such transportation." 

The Parents' Choice staff contracted with Educational Coordinates, a 
subsidiary of Mathematica, Inc., to determine the feasibility of implementing 
this transportation policy, mile a similar task was undertaken in the Feasx- 
* bility Analysis, it was felt that more accurate data would be needed u pro- 
vide the Parents' Choice staff with more reliable and valid projections of the 
implementation costs. 

The following activities were undertaken by Mr. David Lovell of Ed- 
ucational Coordinates to be performed for the Parents' Choice Project: 

1. Computer Assisted Bus Scheduling (CABS) for all regular, home- 

to-school East Hartford Student Transportation, both public 
and non-public riders, for the year 1975-1976 (approximately 
4,300) to be completed for implementation for the opening of 
school in September, 1975. 
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Deliverables were: 

a) bus routes that were acceptable to East Hartford 
transportation officials for all i:egularly. trans- 
ported students; 

b) a coordinated schedule of individual routes in- 
dicating thc^se routes (and schools) which may be 
serviced tpgisrther using one vehicle so as to min- 
imize the number of vehicles required; 

c) a student list in alphabetic sequence by bus stop 
for each bus route generated; 

d) a student list in alphabetic sequence by grade 
level for each school considered; 

e) a bus pass for each student, which may be mailed 
to his/her home, indicating the assigned school 
and bus stop and approximate, bus arrival time; and 

f) a computer plot of the digitized map of all streets 
in East Hartford. 

2, A simulation to. combine transportatiort of regular students and ^ 
Parents* Choice riders using live data of students who would be 
attending out-of-attendance area schools for 1975-1976 school 
year. ^ , 

3, A simulation to combine Special Education and Parents* Choice 
ridets. 

A. A. simulation which assumes bell times different from those pre- 
sently used. , *^ 

STUDY CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM MATHEMATICA, INC. 

In accomplishing i; objectives set forth by the East Hartford Public 
Schools, Mathematica reacii* ^ several conclusions regarding pupil transportation in 
East Hartford urider a Parents* Choice Program. Moreover^., Mathematica derived a num- 
ber of recommendations which, if implemented, would contribute positively to mini- 
mizing transportation costs in such an environment. 

Completion of Simulation One (Appendix E) , which envisioned use of a com- 
puter to plan regular, home-to-school transportation for the 1975-1976 school year, 
demonstrated conclusively that transportation planning by computer is feasible and 
desirable for East Hartford. The blend of local expertise and cgmputer power that 
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was achieved was characterized by a high degree of accuracy (error rate 'less than 
2%) substantial reduction of clerical effort, and a reduction ^in the number of ve- 
hicles required from 23 in 1^74-1975 to 18 in 1975-1976. However, due to traffic 
patterns within the town it was necessary to change.. the figures of 18 buses to 20 
for the 1975-1976 school year, 

Tliese results were especially impressive because the work was*" accom- 
^plished within a greatly restricted project schedule, i.e., work was started sev- 
eral months late because of a delay in contract negotiations.' In future years use 
of a computer should yield even better results due to a presumed iitiprovement 0^ 
project start date. 

Based on results of Simulation Two (Appendix E) , which envisioned com- 
bined transportation of regular -and Parents' Choice riders, it was concluded that • 
Board supplied transportation for the 147 students attending out-of-district schools 
during 1975-1976 would have cost ^n additional $50,241 above the current budget (^f 
$176,872. • - . ' 

The additional expenditure' of $50, 241 .represents use of 2 buses and 4 
iians more than were planned for by the East Hartford Transportation Department. A 
more complete analysis shows: 

2 buses *72 seats/bus *3 routes/bus (avg')- = 432 
4 vans *9 seats/van *2 rotytes/van (avg) = 72 

504 seats 

147 children/504 seats = 29% capacity utilization 
computed average capacity utilization for Simula- 
. tion : =70% 

Kence, It can be seen that utilization of the additional vehicles is 
quite low. In fact, a level of usage of these vehicles equivalent to all others 
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couid yield capacity sufficient to handle approximately 350 out-of-Jistrict stu- 
dents or nearly 2.5 times as many as were considered in Simulation Two (Appendix E).. 

Furthermore, because the per diem fee for a bus was only $3.00 more than 
for a van, for an additional $2,160 the 4 vans could have been converted to 4 buses 
yielding an effective increase in seating capacity of 792 (4 x 72 x 3 - 72 = 792); 
overall. Then, the capacity to handle out-of-district riders would have been as 
f o 1 X ows : 

6 buses *72 seats/bus *3 routes/bus (avg) = 1,296 seats 
applying the 70% average utilization factor yields 907 
seats. 

In summary, two things should be clear. First, the relationship between 
costs and students transported is not linear. Hence, 294 additional ^'iders would 
rer?:ainly not cost twice what 147 cost. Second, it may be reasonably expected 
rhat there would be little or no additional cost for substantial number of addi- 
tional riders above the 147 already simulated. In fact, figures presented herein 
would tend to .indicate that, at current contract rates, it would be possible to 
Lr.insport as nahy as 900 out-of-d>str let riders for an additional expenditure above 
rht' 'urrimt budget of just under $53,000. 

Admittedly, 150 and 900 students represent only 1.4% and 8.4% respective- 
iv of the 1975-197^ student enrollment. However, these same numbers of students re- 
present 2" and 12" of the projected 1981-1982 school enrollment. The number of stu- 
dtTUs who would request a transfer, knowing thnt transportation would be provided. 
Is stii: .-c^rv -luch an unknown. It is thought that no more than 10% of the total 
rjool K^TruIInient v;ould request a transfer. 

A nornbor of other factors would also influence the future tr:!r:spor ta tion 
iiHt:. o! the K.'i';t H.iriford Public Sciv>ols in general. Cost savings could most likely 
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be accomplished by: (a) adjusting school bell times, (b) allowing students to 
ride different buses, morning and afternoon, (c) allowing buses to follow differ- 
ent routes, morning and afternoon, (u) increasing the student waiting time (arri- 
val to bell time). ^ 

Increased costs could be expected from inflationary and contractural 
factors. However, greater state aid per pupil for transportation nnd a greater 

number of students riding buses (and entitled to aid) might have combined tp re- 

/ 

duce inflationary growth. 

The transportation consultant atCnmpted to reduce overall costs by simu- 
lating the effect of Special Education students riding with regular and transfer- 
ring students. Because the Special Education vans were operuLing at almost ca- 
pacity this did not result in any reduction of costs. (Appendix E) 

Table 1.1 presents the 1975-1976 transporL.ition exoenses of East Hartford 
schools. The cost of regular transportation for 1975-1976 has already been re- 
duced by computerized bus routing. The $50,000 estimated extra cost of transport- 
ing Parents' Choice students represents 11,7% of the total transportation expense. 

Table 1.2 uses the 1975-1976 estimated cost of $50,000 for transporting 
"out-of-attendancp-area" students and projects future costs at a 5% annual growth. 
The use of a computerized bus transportation system can (and has) substantially 
reduced prior estimates of this cost. 
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TABLE 1.1 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
1975-76 TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 



EXPENDITURE 




AMOUNT 


Salaries 

Regular and Kindergarten 
Non-Public Schools 
Special Education 
Physical Handicapped 
Trade and Technical Schools 


$ 


19,920. 
178,952. 

35,273. 
151,543. 

26,691. 

14.974. 


TOTAL 


$ 


427,974. 



TABLE 1.2 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
FUTURE TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES FOR PARENTS' CHOICE STUDENTS 

YEAR EXPENSES 

1975- 76 $ 50,000. 

1976- 77 52,500. 

1977- 78 55,125. 
J-978-79 57,881. 
1979-80 * 60,775. 

1980^:3^ 63.814. 

l?^r«2 67.005. 
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Lastly it can be concluded that the minor alterations in bell times en- 
visioned by Simulation Four (Appendix E) which otherwise utilizes data and con- 
straints from Simulation One (Appendix E) , would have a major, direct effect on 
transportation costs. Specifically, cost projections for the solution developed 
in Simulation Four (Appendix E) show an additional reduction in transportation ex- 
penditure of over $17,000 from the results of Simulation One (Appendix E) . 

These conclusions coupled with observations made during project per- 
formance, yield the following recommendations for future considerations by the 
East Hartford Public Schools: 

1- Bell times should be set in patterns dictated by 

transportation economy whenever possible, witness 
Simulation Four (Appendix E) ; 

2. An attempt should be made to have non-public schools 
adopt bell schedules which more closely coincide with 
public school times. 

3. Special Education transportation, because of its very 
dynamic nature and the negative economic impact, should 
neither be combined with Parents' Choice transportation 
nor be planned by computer, witness the lack of differ- 
ence between Simulations Two and Three (Appendix E) . 

4. An extension of the maximum riding time of any given 
child from 30 minutes to 40 or 45 minutes should be 
effected to accommodate the longer trips that would 
be required in Parents' Choice enviroment, if economy 
is desired. It should be possible, in most cases, to 
do this without violating the .nandated limit of one 
hour for walk-plus-ride time. 

5. An increase in the time rango or window within which 
buses may arrive at and depart from all schools should be 
effected. A suggested tim^ window is 20 minutes, wit- 
ness Simulation Four (Appendix E) . 



• 6, 



It should no longer be required that children ride the 
same bus both morning and afternoon. Lifting of this 
restriction could lead to greater economy of operation 
and ease of planning. 

16'; 



Both a bus stop Identification and transportation status 
code should be added to the East Hartford Data Process- 
ing Department student census file for each child. This 
should be done regardless of future plans to utilize com- 
puter-based bus routing as it would also greatly facili- 
tate the manual process • 

An automated system of bus stop assignment and transpor- 
tation status determination should be implemented in con- 
junction with point seven above to further facilitate 
either a manual or computer-based bus routing system* 
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STUDY OBJECTIVES 

At the outset of this study, two objectives were established. First, 
East Hartford Public Schools and M ATHEjMATICA sought to develop 
an operational transportation system for the opening of school in 
September, 1975 (Simulation One). Second, an investigation of various 
transportation alternatives (Simulations Two and Three) in a Parents' 
Choice open enrollment environment was to be accomplished. 

Late in October, 1975, a third objective developed. It was decided that 
an attempt should be made to develop a less expensive transportation 
system using the data and constraints of Simulation One. Simulation 
Four was, therefore, conceived and executed. 

All three objectives were met. This report documents that success 
as well as related information. 
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STUDY CRITERIA AND AS S UMPTIONS ' 

In order to enable accurate computation of the various alternate trans- 
portation plans, certain criteria were established and a number of 
assumptions were made. All are noted below and, except where 
indicated, apply uniformly to all four cases. Also, except where 
indicated, all were arrived at jointly and agreed upon by the East 
Hartford Public Schools Central Administration and MATHEMATICA, 
L 

Criteria 



1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



5) 



7) 



Children were not to ride a bus (or van) for more than 30 
minutes, one-way. 

Children were to board the bus at assigned stops or, in the 
case of special transportation, at their homes. 

Bus stops assigned were to be established, traditional pick- 
up and dropoff points nearest each child's home. 

No more than 72 elementary school children were to be loaded 
on any bus. 

No more than 68 secondary school children were to be loaded 
on any bus. 



6) School bell times used for Simulations Or.c, Two, and Three 

were those established for the opening r .hcol in September, 
1975. The bell times used for Simulat. .a Four were those 
proposed by the MATHEMATICA senior consultant. 

The time ranges or windows within which buses could arrive 
at and depart from the various schools were set at 10 minutes 
for the elementary level and 15 minutes for the secondary 
level in cases one, two and three. In case Four, 20 minute 



time windows were established for all levels. 

8) All student census information used wore those data compiled 

by the Elast Hartford Public Schools Data Processing Department. 

Assumptions 

1) Costs were to be calculated using 1975 - 1976 school year contract 
rates of $48. 99 per day for a 72 passenger school bus and $45. 99 
per day for a 9 passenger van, despite an expected price increase 
when a new contract is issued for 1976 - 1977. 

2) It was assumed that actual data on students choosing out-of-distr ic 
schools for 1975-1976 fairly reflected future years and could be 
used in Simulations Two and Three. 

3) It was assumed that actual data on special education riders for 
1975-1976 fairly reflected future years and could be used in 
Simulation Three. 

4) It was assumed that children would ride the same bus both 
morning and afternoon. 

5) It was assumed that afternoon routes would duplicate morning 
routes but be run in reverse, i. e. , from school- to-home. 
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COMPUTER OUTPUTS SUMMARIZED 

During performance of this investigation of the feasibility of Board- 
supplied transportation in a Parents' Choice environment, four (4) 
computer simulations were conducted. On the following pages each of 
them is summarized. 

Simulation One \Vas delivered during August and comprised an operational 
■ transportation system that was to have been implemented at the start of 
schooL 

Simulations Two and Three were delivered to the Parents* Choice 

Office on November 14, 1975. They comprised proposed transportation 

* 

systems for the combination of regular and Parents' Choice transpor- 
tation and regular, Parents^ Choice, and special education transportation 
respectively. * . 

Simulation Four was received in the Parents* Choice Office on November 
21, 1975. It comprised a proposed transportation system for current, 
home-.to- school riders only, which assumed bell times different from 
those presently used. 
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SIMULATION ONE SUMMARY 



Schools Serviced 
Bus Routes Computer -Generated 
Bell Schedule 
"Buses Required 
Vans Required 
' Bus Cost (1) 

Van Cost (2) \ 
TOTAL COST 



19 

57 

One (Figure IV. 1) 
18 
0 

$158, 728 
$ 

$158, 728 



(1) At current rates of $48. 99/day and 180 days/year 



(2) At current rates of $45. 99/day and 180 days/year 
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SIMULATION TWO SUMMARY ' 

4> 



Schools Serviced 24 
Bus Routes Computer- Generated 68 

Bell Schedule One (Figure IV. 1) / 



Buses. Required 22 

Vans Required 4 ' 

Bus Cost $194, 000 
12) 

Van Cost ^ ' $ 33^ 1 13 



TOTAL COST . $227, 113 

(1) At current rates of $48. 99/da/ and 180 days/year 

(2) Atocurrent rates of $4.^. 99/day and 180 days/year 



Figure II 
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SIMULATION THREE SUMMARY. 



Schools Serviced 

Bus Routes Computer- Generated 

Bell Schedule 

Buses Required 

Vans Required 
.(1) 



Bus Cost 



Van Cost 



(2) 



24 

91 

Ohe' (Figure IV. 1) 
22 • ' 
18 - 
$194,000 
$149,003 



TOTAL COST 



$343, 008 



(1) At current rates of $48. 99/day and 180 days/year 



(2) At current rates of $45. 99/day and 180 days/year 
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Figure III 
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SIMULATION FOUR SUMMARY 



Schools Serviced 19 

I 

Bus Routes Computer Generated 57 

Bell Schedule Two (Figure IV. 

Butics Required 16 

Vans Required 0 

Buii Cost $141. 091 

Van Co6t $ . 

TOTAL COST $141. 091 



il} At current rates of $4 3. 99/day and 1 ^^0 days /year 



At w^'urrent rates $45, ^^^*/day and 130 days 'year 



Figure IV 
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BELL SCIIED ULK ONE 

/ 



SCHOOL NAME 


A.M. TIME 


P. M. Ti,v, 


Barnes 


8.'45 


2:55 


Burnside j 


8:45 


2:55 


Center 


8:45 


2:55 


Goodwin 


8:30 


2:40 


Hockanum-'* 


8:35 


2:45 


Mayberry 


9:r;. 


3:10 


McCartin- 


s:' 


2:45 


No r r i s 


8:4;5 


2:55 


O'Brien 


8:15 


2:25 


O'Connell- 


8:20 


2:30 


Second North 


8:45 


2:55- 


Silver L?ine 


8:7.5 


2:45 


Slye 


8:45 


2:55 


South Grarrm.ar- 


8:25 


2:35 


Sunset Ridge 


8:45 


? 55 


W ill owb rock'*' 


9:00 


3:10 


Woodland 


9:00 


3:10 


Stevens 


8:20 


2:30 


Pitkin 


8:15 


2:25 


Langfor ! 


8:45 


2:55 


Penney 


7:50 


2:00 


East Hartford 


8:20 


2:30 


St. Christopher 


9:00 


3:00 


St. Rose 


8:40 


2:40 


Cheney TeohnicP'.l 


8:00 


2:17 



*Sch o 'js so denoted had bus service for Simulations Two 3.nd Three only. 
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SCHOOL NAM :. 

Barnes 

Burnside 

Center 

Goodwin 

Hockanum='' 

Mayberry 

McCartin''- 

Norris 

O'Brien 

O'Connell* 

Second North 

Silver Lane 

Slye 

South Grammar 

Sunset Ridge 

Willowbrook=^= 

Woodland 

Stevens 

Pitkin 

Langford 

Penney 

East Hartford 

St. Christopher 

St. Rose 

rihcney Technical 



A.M. TIME 

9:0n 

9:00 

9:00 

9:00 

9:00 

9:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

8:30 

9:00 
9:00 
8:00 
O;e0 
:-45 
8:30 
9:00 
8:40 
8:00 



P.M. TIM r, 

3:10 

3:10 

3:10 

3:10 

3:10 

3:10 
2:10 

3:10 
3:10 
3:10 

2:40 

3:10 
3:iO 

2:10 

3:10 

1:55 

2:40 

3:00 

2:40 

2:17 



- Schools so denoted had no bus service for this simulation 

Figure IV. 2 
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Autonomy/ln-Service 
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AUTONOMY' 

The Board of Hducation and the Sup Lnlondent initiated in the last five 
years efforts toward decentralization and greater building lev-i autonomy in the 
Fast Hartford Public Schools. The parar tors for building lovel autonomv are out- 
linrvl ir ,e Feasibiliiy Study for the Op-n Enrollment /Parents » Choice Program as 



f ol lows : 



The authority ! plan, organize and implement school 
organizational patterns and programs by the individ- 
ual school administrator within broad policies estab- 
lished by the Board of Education is of necessity an 
integral part of a system which allows school to be 
aifferi iU and par nts to choose. 

/vs a management rr jepf the Fast Hartford Sch. vl Ad- 
min i s r r.': t Ion :or the past five years has been str-ss- 
in^ assi-nji:ent; of, or the delegation of, decision- 
::!ak'.rH -vitho-iLv to that level closest to operalioti 
rt\sp:>'. 1 ' I itv, the schc^ol . 

'■a- .-dividual scho^ I unit presently has the- rt-:^- n~ 

si ility for de'-ermi nint^ nany of the decisions t 

th? „'hool. These are prinarilv in the area 'f rur- 

riculirn deve 1 opm^^'n * . hurlflinr. organi :• ion . s" rf 

'^t- i: [?. it ion anc! pr( -r.i::-:. i n.; . wfi i > ri in.'ludo:. ^r-^i-M-r, 

'uloccioM o!' -Mt.-ial a:^i e.iinment, t-valuatlcs: ' 

I '-le St ru( ' >:re ♦ Iw schxW dav. 

" '^--^ ' ' ■ ■■ y- ' I-:. i Inanr ial i i 

-^:Mn t::. • ra:-. w • • ,}■;,. ^ -:-er aprr' >sl ;. v 

' '^'^ K-:.:''.tt r, ; ^y. , . .^i- J ] .\ 

on ■ r ' I':^ : .\ : * ^ n :'or : / h . ■ :^ ] , A ! ' • t - . - 
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The indivi. ,chool administrator, the principal, with 

the aid ana '.v^e of the school staff, presently exer- 
cise clrnr "sion-making authority in the following area 

1. Ae i ..cnts of students for ^roup or individual 
( asu. Jc tion. 

2. Organization and scheduling of I ns ti uct i onal time 
within the school day. 

Selection of new teachers to the school. 

A. AssiRHTnent of ^-Mching staff within the schoo^ 

5.. Selection of methods and techniques and pui hase 
\ of materials and equipi nt to implement ( urr i fMiliinu 

) ♦ 

^. . Determin-.t: ion of the appropriate mrthod of ( nmmu- 
nicatin^ to parents the^lr child's school progress 
beyond the basic minimal report required bv the 
school system , i.e. parent- teacher conference , 
tulephoru^ call, written progress reports. 

7. ['revision of nur. .Lucent contact time to individual 
staff memhc-rs to work c^n educa t iona 1 p rob 1 ems and 
issiit's on <i su.4tained basis through tompornry assign- 
ment of substitute teaching personnel. 

ft. The studv of r.(.-w educational ideas, initiation of 
the:?- linitfj use within the school :ind '^va bia t i o:i 

0 r r esu Its. 

.1 r ."! i V i dua 1 scb.cu^l ad-i i ni Lrators and staffs have 
"ta j or i npv ; r i w ' \ hi- ci^u^ : s i on-mak i ng process , 1 1 - 
tlunmh to t lo r^iiit ' df t u rm i ii i n;; , tb-' foil. 

1 n^: : 

, . i c nait'H r ' * st'id<"'^s : or spt.'oi.il p 1 -nt 
:^rhor - 1 . -xX c;rh- ■] . 
) A-:sii^:\r: .it. < > !" spr'i- i il • :\- .:fr' r.- roir 
:i V . !" fr;-w i :i . o r s; j: m. • 1 r t ' S' ■ r i.f . 

- '\vx \X\i\:\ rv: ;.io? 'TV i-.K^sfff of , ' \: \~ 
t, ,1 1 k:^\ r >• >r:v' I . 
• O'.-' 'r^; in.it , ^ . i^r r^n ii^: onan. • r;-v^^\- ■; ■.■.■•t : oi: - 
■'M : ■ :■;•)»'• i ? : in ' ; n . 
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In order to provide school staffs with these skills, the East Hartford 
Parcnt-.i* Choice staff contracted with Hunan Puterprises to develop an In-Service 
training program to accomplish the following objectives: 

1. Develop an understanding of the extent to which the 
school system supports diversity to enable staff to 
assume responsibility for developing diversity at 
the building lev^.1; 

2. Acquire knowledge cont irning the present and proposed 
flocision-making proct .s (at the school system and th^' 
building level) in order tp: 

a) recoK lize the* al ternat ives presently available 
to th m as well as those which may become avail- 
able , nnd; 

b) make appropriate choices among the al ternn ives . 

3. Develop skills to enable staff to: 

t) use ^-roups constructively at the building L^vel; 

b) ma:'..'..v conflirt creatively at Ln- .>ui]din^ level; 

c) sulv^ building level problems; 

d) design a det is iori-mak ing process for the building. 
A. learn viit :^ ■ r>posrd Parents' Choice is all about. 

There were f iv * '.\:\^'o^- in the .r -Service training program. T!io follow- 
ing is a svnopsis of th* ..ihi. 

•'li'l*' tK'.dt i'N il roll : i t ioris it \^ould be m [)p r op r a Lr lo have r i i. ant s 
vorki:nz intt'; J 'Iv with v:\< h i nd i \m 1 v^I's staff in or '♦■r to rt'ach the oh- 

jtvM; ives ;* itt-l ^r-v j (vis J v , s^'v-cr*- ri^ns i n : s n t" t [mc nivl rion>'V m^ido suf'h nn ap- 



Art--r ■•'•.v ; ■ :t*rin^', -s-- ■ ■ s t r 'i i a t s '-mI th n-.-cd * <^ pr-epar^' i lui i \' ichi,-! 1 
: ' r s • ■ '•" 1 !' r ' ^ n i n t. lie \ h c m • ■ '"'» t o n s u 1 t. a i , id c s i e n v.';i ^ i e v 1 op eel : 

1. pr'virir ^r^M:-;:' ' -i-'-e ol >ns- ' *.;i!it time; 

2. ! () pr'- :dt.' :"i !ar . ■ immbfr mi' ■ : ^..m i.h 
ippropr : a tt* sk ' M ; and 

3. to pri'prir*' thrr^ { (i con* inn. le !" irv 
vork in fut v«*ars. 
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TRAINING DESIGN 

PHASE I - September, 1975-March Jlst, 1976 (5 1/? days*) 

In-depth team building for project staff and Central Administration. 
This effort .vTiS focused on creating a well coordinated and effective top 
ma:,agement team. *(2 1/2 consecutjp^e days in September, 1971^; others to ex- 
tent irough Phase IV) . 

PFbVSE II - September-October 15th, 1975 (3 1/2 days) 

a) Training .^r Administrative Council (i.e., Central Administrators, 

certified administrators and classified administrators) and several teach rs fo- 
cused on clarifying the elements of the Parents' Choice Project, umlorstanding 
the In-Service training plan -or the school year and pr(.viding an opportunity for 
both groups to discuss the training pl.ai. (2 days) 

' Training f»"r superviso* and staff s-^lected by ihem to explain the 

Parents' Choice Project, the Tn-Service traiaii ; plan and the implication:; of t'e 
Parents* Choice y ct for specir.l area sta. 1 . (1 1/2 days) 

PHASE ITT - Or t:,..'t'r-:KH- ember, 1975 (8 days pc/ team) 

a) . In order to reach each school, tean. consisting of 'ulminisLr.i 've 
St 'T, supervisorv personnel, Cia.r.room teachers and special area staif, were 
^ziveQ eight d''.y,s. ot training .ii^r: i..:ced m provide th" 'i with knowledge about ParoMt s 
Choice and the skills to r^,o back t their 1 lildinv lui work with the re. c their 
ctuff to enable t' ' s::hool Lo begin its plannin,^ lor siu^ressfiil operation under tlic 
Parents' f uce Project. SI., nf the training davs were devoted 'o i n t .'.>p^ i -.'-^ st ' 1.1 
hiiixd-ng for tt!am m(>mbers and two u "e devoted .to planning, for In-Service programs 
for t hel r bu i Id i ng . 

13:. 



I 



b) The one day o, In-Servir, , or rh. 

communication,, 

PIIAST IV - October, 1975-Aprll, 19,6 „ , 

P"."- for their .„Ud,„,s CO , 

school In-Service meetings ns 

?, team. The taculties developed: 

.1 writ fen document descrihinc t-u ■ ^ 

"liking process; and "'"'''"^^ docision- 

- --iUen statement „n plans for 1976. 
'"•■^•^■f- y - Apri], 197. (2 davs p.c-r building) 

"i^i'M... St hot)] teams to: 

follow up rol. .,,,nt issues; 

"-'I-'-" ion or ,0,., r.n,.. 
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FLOW CHART FOR INSERVICE TRAINING 



PHASE II 



Administrative 
Council 
and 
Several 
Teachers 
(2 days) 



Supervisory staff 
and 

Selected Personnel 
(1 1/2 dav) 



PHASE III 



SCHOOL TEAMS. 
6 days: Team Building 
2 days: Planning for 
building level 
In-service 
Program 
(8 days) 



Secretarial Staff 
Infomiation 
(1 dav) 



Alternative H. S. 
& Private Schools* 
Team Building & 
Long Range Planning 
(2 days) 



Project Staff 
and 

Central Adm. 
( 1 1/2 day) 



^Representatives froir, 
Private schools have been 
invited to participate in 
Phases II h III 



H 
H 
0 



SE IV 



jin-service at 
jBuilding Level. 
Consultants 
will Aid in 
Design of 
Program and 
Process feed- 
back to 

building teams 
{k [1/2] days 
or 2 days) 



Project Staff 
and 

Central Adm. 
(1 day) 
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PHASE V 



Building Level 
Consultants 
meet with Teams 
for follow-up 
Evaluation h 
Long Range 
Planning 

(1 1/2 day 

per team) 



Ill 



SU>TMARY SHEET OF TEAM DISTRIBUTION 



TEAM I and II 
Penney High School 

East Hartford High School - .Sub-Teams [2] Participants [34] 
1 CA*and/or Supervisor* 

1 Principal 

2 Vice Principals 

3 Guidance (inc • Dep t • Head) 
5 Department Chairmen 

5 Teachers 
17 

TE.-\M i:ii 



0'Br.^en Middle School Team 

(Langford, Mayberry, Norris & Woodland) - Sub-Teams [5] Participants 
Middle School Team Elementary Teams for Each School 

1 CA and /or Supervisor 1 " CA and/or Supervisor 



[41] 



1 
1 
2 
3 

13 



Principal 
Vice Principal 
Guidance 
Unit Leaders 
Teachers 



1 
1 
4 
7 



Principal 
Special Area 
Teachers 



TEAM IV 

Pitkin School Team 
(Goo d win, Slye , Stevens) 
Middle School Team 
■ 1 

I 

1 

3 

3 
_I 

•10 



CA and /or Superv isor 
Viqe P' -u- i pal 
Cuidanc- 
Unit Loaders 
Tea c her s 
Pr i nr i pa 1 



Sub-Teams [4] Partic ipan: s ( Jl | 

El e mentary Teams Cor Eac h S r 1 u.) o 1 

1 CA aiid/or Supervisor 

1 Fr inc ipal 

1 Spec ial Area 

4_ Teachers 
7 



TKAiM V 



O^Connell 
(Barnes) 



>chool Team 



Middle Sch ool Tecini 
' CA ancl7or 
Pr inc ip i 1 

Vic-/ Pri:) 
Tai idanc* 



1 

1 
1 
3 
_3 
^10 



Spec ia 1 
Teacher - 



Superv i sor 



; ipa 1 



ea 



supervisor 



- Sub-Teams [2] Partiiipants [17] 

Elenientary Te^ s for Eac h School 
1 CA and/or. 
1 Principal 
1 Special 
_4 Teachers 
"7" 



V. 



* CA= Central Adminir v rate; s* 

* ex-officio niembers who would atwend at times to be designated 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF TEAM DISTRI BUTION (continued) 

' — : — II 

TEAM VI 



Sunset Ridge Team 
(Sliver Lane, Burnslde ) 
Mi ddle School Team 

1 CA and/Or Supervisor 

1 Princlipal 

1 Vice Principal 

1 Guidance 

3 Special Area 

3 ichers'^ 
10 ' . ' 



Sub-Teams [3] Participants [24] 

Elementary Teams for Each School 
CA and/or Supervisor 
1 Principal 
1 Special Area 
4 Teachers 
7 



TEAM VII . ! 

Hockanum School Team | 

(Wlllowbrook, McCartin, South Grammar) 
Middle School Team ] 



- Sub-Teams [4] Pai Llclpants [ >] 



1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
5. 
T3^ 



CA and/or Supervisor 

Principal 

Vice Principal 

Guidance 

Special Area 

Teachers 



Elementary Teams for Wlllowbrook & So. Grammar 



1 ^ CA and/or Supervisor 
1 . Principal 
Head Teacher 
Special Area 
Teachers 



Elementary Team for McCartin 
1 CA and/or Supervisor 
1 Principal 
3 Special Areas 
3 Teachers 
8 



TEAM VII i ; 

Center School Team 
(Second North) ; 
Middle School Team 
^ CA' and/or ;.Superv 1 s or 
Pr incipal , 
Vice Princ ipal 
Gti yc irvcc « 
Special Area 
'^'^-achers 



Sub-Team^ [2] 



1 

1 

' 1 
3 

J* 
11 



Participants [15] 
Elementary Team for Second North 
1 CA and/or Supervisor 
Hea.] Teacher 
il Area 
r b ^ - r 



Spec 



;)'rVjEK TEAMS 

C,i:r:t':al Admiaij?tration and Project f^taff - Team [1] Participants [12] 



Au.M lit istr at ivo Council 



- Team [ 1 ] Part i ci pants [43] 



./uMMARY SHEF.r OF TCAM DISTRIBUtlON (continued) 

m 

OTHER TEAMS (continued) 

Supervi sor , -ad Selected Str'M ^ Team [1] ParticIpantB ( 

Secretarial Team -Team [I] PaVt Ic i.pants [ 

Alternative High School 6. Private Schools - Team [1] Par t i c ip;m t s f 



SU>tMARY 

Eight (8) Teams vith 27 Sub-Teams in Phast- 
Five (5) Other Teams 

Total Nunber of Staff involved 316 - A.::' r.r . .i,,:!' 
All staff will he liivolved at the bu I ■ . ' ■] , 



1 : 



SUMMARY SHEET OF .TEAM DISTRIBUTION (continued) 



OTHER TEAMS (continued) 

Supervisors and Selected Staff - Team [1] Participants [24] 

Secretarial Team - Team [1] Participants [28] 

Alternative High School & Private Schools - Team [1] Participants [15] 

SUMMARY 

Eight (8) Teams with 27 Sub-Teams in Ph^se III 
Five (5) Other Teams 

Total Number of Staff involved 316 = 42% of total staff 

All staff will be involved at the building level. • ^ 
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FINAL REPORT AND EVALUATION 
IN-SERVICE TR/.INING 
EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



September - June, 1976 



Submitted by: 
HUMAN ENTERPRISES 
Gloria C. Fauth Ph.D. 
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This report presents a brief summary of the major training events in 
each phase of the training program. In addition, the results of the final eval- 
uation are presented in detail, followed by an analysis of the data. yThis analy-- 
sis attempts to examine both the internal content and process of the training de- 
sign and the gains and losses to the East Hartford system. The report concludes 
with some recommendations for future programs of this nature based on the experi- 
ence itself and the results of the evaluation. 

PART I: SUMMARY OF TRAINING EVENTS 

PHASE I 

This part of the training involved Central Administration and the pro- 
ject staff. The major goal of these two and one-half days was to accomplish team 
building. It was the prior understanding of the consultants that it was the desire 
of the system to create a strong top management team. The sessions'*^tJere therefore 
designed to focus on the interaction among the group members in relation to pro- 
blem-solving- and decision-making. Elements were built into the design that pro- 
vided opportunities to assess each individual's leadership behavior and his impact, 
in this regard, on group interaction. Time was spent exploring trust relationships 
between staff members and exploring the effects of trust on group member's inter- 
action. It became obvious that the members of .this group did not share our percep- 
tion of their goal of functioning as a team in the sense of shared decision-making. 
The relationship of the members and the Sup'^^rintendent was clarified to their satis- 
faction. Considerable time was spent on developing i definition of building auto- 
nomy in more operational terms than the previous explanation ^iven by Dr.. Diggs in 
a memo to staff. \ 

\ 

\ 
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PHASE II 

The training sessions for the Administrative Council forcused on further 
clarification of the function of the training program. Since members of this group 
were unfamiliar with the design and intent of the program much time was- devoted to 
clarifying the goals and methods to be employed - Inforaation on perceived needs of 
staff for the team training session was solicited from this group. Criteria for 
the selection of team members were developed to assist principals in this task. 
Work was begun on developing an operational definition of building autonomy from 
the principal's point of view. 

Additionally, consultant staff met with the supervisori.^ when it became 
apparent that the needs of this group differed from those of other groups in the 
Administrative Council. The major focus of these first meetings was to clarify 
the current role of the supervisor and to develop some parameters for the role of 
supervisors under building autonomy. 

1 Later sessions with this group resulted in a well throught out defini- 
tion of building autonomy, including some suggestions for system-wide organization 
change. 

PHASE III 

The majoi thrust of the training design as outlined in the proposal was 
to train a team of teachers from each building in the skills necessary for the 
building to function effectively under the concept of building autonomy. The train- 
ing emphasized skill acquisition for building autonomy rather than the proposed 
Parents* Choice program in order that the system could improve its functioning wheth 
er or not Parents* Choice wa.s approved by tb Board of Education. Information re- - 
garding the Parents* Choice program was given to teaching staff and parents in *a 
series of meetings conducted by the project staff. 

19.; 



Each tieam met with their consultant team for eight five hour sessions 
held from four p.m. to ten p.m. on Thursda>^8 , from October to December. The ses- 
sions focused on the direct skill training outlined in the proposal. Each team 
received -in-depth skill training sessions on communication skills, team building, 
problem-solving, decision-making, conf li^j^^esolution and action planning. 

At the close of each session short evaluation forms were distributed. 
These were used by consultant staff to determine design changes, to keep in 
touch with process and developing needs. 

Each team was required to submit, at the end of the initial training 
sequence, a detailed action plan for second semester. These action plans detailed 
the method and time schedule for transmitting the skills acquired to the rest of 
the building staff and for developing a decision-making mode-1 for 'each building. 
Sample training session designs and action plans can be found in Appendix F of, ' 
this report. 

* * 

The alternate high school met with the consultant staff separately from 

-the-.res t„oi_the„te^ams_ since its needs were perceived to be quite different from 



the rest of the system. In collaboration with the consultant, five one-half day 
sessions were held which dealt with developing an evaluation program for their 
school and learning conflict management skills. 

Secretarial staff met with the consultants for a day long session. The 
purpose of this session was two fold. First, project staff made a presentation on 
the proposed Parents' Choice program. Secretarial staff had the opportunity to 
question project staff as to the proposal. The remaining one-half day was devoted 
to an intensive session on basic communication skills, conducted by a consultant 
team. 



During this time it became evident that another approach to developing 
a statement on building autonomy was necessary. An ad hoc group consisting of 
representatives from Central Administration, principals, supervisors and teacher^^ 
was formed. This group met for six intensive sessions to hammer out an opera- 
tional definition of building autonomy that detailed what decisions were to be 
made at the building level. Thie document was to provide the basis for each 
school to develop its own decision-making mode. Each s.^.hool was to take this 
operational definition of building autonomy and decide in its own school the 
important issue of who decides. These completed models were submitted to Cen- 
tral Administration before the end of the school year. After much discussion 
and at a much later date than anticipated the definition was completed. It was 
to be distributed to each school for its use. This document can be found in Ap- 
pendix G. 

Near the end of this phase the problems of team members gaining smooth* 

If 

entry into their buildings was addressed. Some in-group, out-group feelings. had 
developed as a result of a few staff members receiving intensive training. It 

•was decided to provide the opportunity for each team to expand its memFersTilp by 
adding an equal number of non-participant staff members to the team for a sin- 
gle session. The purpose of this session was to allow the team members to share 
in depth their experience ajid to share their proposed action plans for the second 
semester with the rest of the staff for input and approval. Consultant staff was 
to be available for these sessions if the team desired. 

The proposal had included the possibility of two days training for the 
parochial schools. Due to the failure of the proposed Parents' Choice project and 

'the necessity for many additional meetings with the' ad hoc group, these sessions 
were not held. 
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PHASE IV AND V ' 

From January to June the school teams which had taken part In the fall 
training program presented to their school staffs the information and skills 
gained from -the fall workshops. The total staff was to. begin working on the de- 
velopment of a decision-making model for their building. 

The role of the consultant staff changed to one of observer, processor, 
and facilitator.' Each team was entitled to three visits per school by consultant 
staff. 

Tine for these In-Service sessions was a major problem. The projected 
use of regularly scheduled In-Service days was not possible due to prior conunit- 
ment for these days. While some principals were willing to use regular staff 
meeting time for training sessions, many teams used volunteer time after school 
and generally saridwiched in whatever time they could manage. 

While the projected completion date for Phase IV and V was"" April, 1976, 
" it was apparent from January on that this time line would not be met. As of 
June 1st, 1976 most schools had- completed the In-Service aspect but ^were still 
working on the decision-making models. (Appendix H) As a consequence Phase IV 
and V became concurrent in most situations. 

PART II - EVALUATION N 

In order to evaluate the impact and effectiveness of the training pro- 
gram a series of structured interviews were conducted with participants. The 
interviews were done by individuals who were experienced in the technique of eval- 
uation interviewing and who had considerable previous experience in such procedures. 
These interviewers were individuals who had had no previous involvement with the 
project. A randoiiL selection of participants was-made-and -interviewers^et" with^rarfr 

selected person in their respective schools during the week of May 17th, 1976. A 
• ■ 
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totar*of fifty-eight interviews were, conducted by four interviewers. At the 

i 

close of the interviewing sessions the chief interviewer analyzed the data ob- 
tained and reported his findings in an hour-long taped report. 

The following paragraphs contain the interview questions and the 
responses of the participants. 

Data on Random Sample Used for Interviews N«58 
•AGE: 21-30 22' , 31-40 16 > Al-50 14 , 51-60 6. . • 
SEX: Male 23 Female 35 

Current Role in School System 

,^ 

Teachers: Elementary 31 , Middle 12 , Senior 5 



Administrators: Elementary 2 , Middle 1 , Senior 1 — 
Central Administration 2 

.J 

Other (counselor, nurse etc) 2 

Years of Service in East Hartford Schools 

w> ~ 

1-5 years 10 , 6-10 27 , 11-15 7__, 16-20 10 , 21-25 _2 , 26+ 2 



QUESTIONNAIRE AND RESPONSES 

1, How did you get on the team? 

a) I volunterred 

b) My principal asked me to join 

c) My principal insisted I join 

d) Other , • 

Responses: a, 26 , b. 24 , c. 3_,' d. Other: Necessary because of role; 

Super intendent ^nsistecj; 
Department Chairman insisted, 

2, Before participating in the In-Service training what was your opinion of the 
Parents' Choice Program? 

Responses: 26 replied that they were in favor of the Parents' Choice program, 
23 were against and 9 uncertain. 
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3. Did the In-Service training have an Impact on yoy^r opinion of •the Parents' 
Choice Program? 

If yes, how did your opinion change? 
If no, why not? 

Responses: 11 reported that their: opinion 'did change and in a fai^orable direction 
since they felt .more knowledgeable about the program; were made more' 
aware of the need for ^change; became more open-minded as a result of 
the training; of because they saw some new alternatives and /or options 
for involvement and power. > 

47 replied that their opinion did not change since the training was not 
related to *the Parent? V Choice ' program but directed toward greater build 
ing autonomy. . . ' . 

4. The In-Service training program had as one of its objectives the task of 
clarifying the concept of building autonomy. 

a. What does the term building aut;onomy mean to you? 

b. What do you think of the concept of building auto- 
nomy for the East Hartford Schools? 

Responses: a. 51 of the participants could givje an explanation of the concept that 
was in line with the definition developed by the ad hoc groug. Sev- 
eral interviews had unclear responses to this question. 

b« 31 were in favor of the concept of building autonomy. 7 stated 
that they were opposed to the concept and gave as reasons the 
ideas that the concept was good but that they doubted that there 
was any commitment on the part of their principal to implement 
this notion, or that the Board of Education would not allow It, 
or that teachers would not accept the responsibility, or that ^ 
Central Administration would continue to call the^shots. 
10 indicated that they were unsure for the same reasons mentioned 



aBove. ' 

5. The In-Service training focused on providing the opportunity for you to 

learn some skills in the areas of commj^nicaition, problem-solving, decision- 
making, conflict resolution, action planning and working more effectively 
in groups.. 

How often have you used information, techniques or skills learned in the 
training? 

a. Frequently b. Occasionally c. Rarely d. Never 
Responses: a. 40 , b. 14 , c . 3 - , d . . 
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6. If you found any of the techniques, Information or skills taught In the 

training useful please list; them. 



Responses: Problem-solving 12 

Brainstorming 15 

Dectslon-majclng 21^ 

Communication 39 



Action plan.ilng 
Conflict 
Group Skills 
Feelings 



10 
5 



7. Where do you see yourself using these skills, techniques and knowledge? 

a) personally outside of the classroom 

b) In my work^Xin the classroom, with students, etc.) 

c) In relation to the total school staff • 



Responses: 



28 replied that they were using the skills In all areas and were able 
to give specific examples (see analysis^ ^ 
11 replied ttftt tUey used the skills' personally 
^^/h. replied that they* used the skills in their work 

^ lA replied that they used the skills in relation to the total school 



staff . 



S 



8. 



How do you see yourself using this knowledge, skill or technique irf the _^u- 
ture? 



Responses: 10 respondents saw themselves using the skills in much the same way as 
in 'question 7. Other reponses varied: In administrative role with 
staff; valuaMl^ working with people; greater input for staff in decision 
making; better listening; use as taught and modify to situation; make 
changes in building organization; working with staff and In classroom; 
lots of awareness of skills and how to expand them; administrators and 
teachers interact more; building better teaching teams; curriculum teams 
implementing building autonomy; refining- and reapplying them; use them 
every dayr developing faculty leaders; expanding' use in school; no long- 
er apart becoming internalized, etc. 



9. Did the knowle(}ge, skills or techniques you learned have any. impact 

a) the organization and/or functioning of your building? 

b) on staff meeting? 

c) the general school climate? , 



on: 



If yes , please state specifically what happened. 



Responses t> 



a. 
b. 



20 yes 
26 yes 

21 yes 



10 no 
6 no 
8 no 



Responses to this qup.stioti varied. Followicig are exemplary resDonses; 
Fragmented staff into two camps ^ 
Too many apathetic teachers 
Will have an impact in time 

Small inpact-reorganized Planning and Placement Teams 
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K«tabllshed inter-departmental groupings for staff 
Many more people Involved 
# ^ ^. Communication improved 

More^ aware of how we feel and how to express it 
Learned a lot about each other 
Created nucleus which will expnnd 

More willingness to participate in decision-making 

School climate improved 100% - " . " 

Changes in degree - better overall in 'school 

Staff meetings run by faculty now 

Open to more things 

Listening skills have improved 

Openness in staff meetings improved 

School climate continues to lack cooperation,, commitment, blase' , bitter, 
vicious, complaining, tense ,■ hos tile faculty, principal and Central Ad- 
ministration is more of a team now , ' 
Smaller groups working mean more involvement 

10. Each team was l^sked to share its learnings with the rest of its staff J&ring 
second semester. 

a) Were you able to conduct sessions with your staff? If no, why not? . 

b) How successful were the sessions? : 
a. a washout b. so-so c. dynamite 

Responses: a. 45 yes 4_ no - lack of tiltne, hostile facuj,'ty- ' 

b. a. 3_ b. 17 • c. 23 

11. How well do you think the decision-making model your school* has been devel- 
oping will function? Why? 

Responses; Haven't begun to work on it 
Depends on" model 
Well, similar to past 
Fine 

Excellent f ^ 

Teachers don't trust that it will happen 

Looks good ^ . ' J 

No change - our principal won't let it happen 

Can't function because it depends upon Administration 

More open 

Faculty really , believe in it - principal is supportive 
Question as to whether the Board of Education will let it 
Big IF ... IF the principal lets it 
^ Hope so 

Central Administration will determine this, not us 
We did it together, we'll make it work 
Could function 

Very well, principal is supportive 
It'll work if we want it to 
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Extremely well, principal supportive 
Stay like it always was, principal won't change 
O.K. with teacher input 
• We've used it ... goodi 

In planning stage 
Promising 

Great on paper but skeptical principal will allow It ^ . 

With the support of the principal and Superintendent ... fine. 

12. How wpuld you rate the overall effectiveness of the training for you? 

a) of no use to me 

b) of some uSe to me 

c) very useful to me - 

Responses: a. 0 b. 21 c. 37 ^. ' / 

13. If this kind of iTi-Servic^raining were to be done again7*^hat changes 
would you suggest in the training design to make it more useful for you?^ 

Responses: Shpuld be developed by a collaborative group 
RTelease time I ^ (20) 

Goals clearer in the beginning (15) 
Too rushed 

^ / More consultant help second semester ^ 

More information prior to beginning (9) 
Bad time of day (7) . * . 

Content really terri.fic - ^ 

Didn't know in advance that we were expected Lo train rest of staff . 
Variety of presentations good ^ 
More smaj.1 group working ' 

More structure . v ' 

^ * Skills — excellent presentation - .\ 

We had lots of help when we needed it second semester \ 
' Too long sessions (4) 
More teachers involved 

Lack of time for In-Service second' semester 

Increased feelings of teacher involvement — used to have^ a morale pro- 
blem, teachers now feel a part of things 
ALL TEACHERS involved (17) 

No Administrators ~ just teachers ^ ^ ^ 

Mis groups ^ ' 

More .work^ on conflict ' it 

* One building at a time * 
- More sessions for Central Administration and Administrators with more 

fQCUS on team effort andr understanding 
More time for one trainer in just one building 

Mqre personal feedback fi^om trainers ^ 
Really.terrificl * / - 

Learned lots personally ' . / 

More things to do with kids / 
Prior to Parents' Choice decision by Board, things were going very 
" ' well, got bogged down after decision due to confusion as to, Central 

i Administration position and Board position on building autonomy • 

Training was very useful* — vish every teacher could have it 
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AIJALYSIS 

Material in this section is taken from the taped analysis made by the 
chief interviewer, Dr, R, Bruce Shaw, 

During the training session in Phase I training staff heard consider- 
able feedback about teachers being forced into participating in the training. 
In order to ascertain if this had any significant impact on the training process 
respondents were asked to indicate how they got on the teams. The data does not 
indicate that any significant amount of coercion occurred. The vast majority of 
participants replied- that they either volunteered or wer^asked by their princi- 
pal to join the team. The Administrators interviewed replied- that they had no 
choice in the matter since the training design mandated their participation. 

In an effort to determine if the training had any impact on the opinion 
of participants regarding the Parents* Choice program individuals were asked to 
recall what their opinion of Parents* Choice was prior to the training. While 
asking such a question after the fact is ^risky, people seemed to be able to clearly 
state their opinions and to give supportive statements. Those who were opposed to 
-the Parents* Choice program gave a variety of reasons for their negative feelings. 
Most said that they just didn't know enough about the program to be able to make 
a judgement. Others had specific reasons for their opposition such as: cost, paro- 
chial schools, etc. The objections were very specific and dealt with the seductive 
kinds of issues which surrounded the proposal. 

Those in favor of the proposal gave reasons such as more chqice for stu- 
dents, improving the variety of instructional offerings in the schoolis, creating 
more autonomous buildings, etc. 
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Individuals v;ho reported that their opinions of the Parents' Choice 
proposal changed as a- result of participating in the training (approximately one- 
fifth of the sample) gave as the reason for their changed attitude that they bet- 
ter understood the goals and implications of the proposal and saw more alterna- 
tives available to them as teachers than they had envisioned. Many of this group 
spoke of seeing more options for greater sharing of power and' more impact on the 
decision-making process. 

Nearly all of the respondents were able to give a satisfactory definition 
of the term "building autonomy" and saw clearly the opportunity for increased par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process at the building level- Many were still 
caught in the process at the building level, Many were still caught in the issue 
of WHO decides and saw this process as primarily a top down one. Some felt that 
the Board of Education would continue to decide for them. Others saw the princi- 
pal as deciding WHAT could be decided in their building. Principals were seen by 
this group as being unwilling to give up the line-staff relationships currently 
in acceptance for a more consensual and shared process. 

There was some unrest about the fact that in quite a few instances only 
a few people, seen as hand picked by the principal, were working on developing the 
decision-making model. It is clear from this data that more careful work must be 
done to clarify the :.ifferences between WHAT is decided is decided at the building 
level and the decision-making model which should delineate WHO decides. It is 
possible that the definition of building autonomy developed by the ad hoc group 
was not distributed to all staff, or that principals failed to take the time to 
carefully explain the document once it was received. Some Confusion developed as 
a result of the. position taken by the Board of Education immediately after the 
Parents' Choice vote. Additional confusion developed v;hen the Parents' Choice 
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office distributed in a checklist format the items in the building autonomy docu- 
ment as a part of the preparation of the new ''Our Schools'* booklet. Many schools 
took this as a model for decision-making rather than using it as a diagnostic tool 
as was intended by the project staff. 

That the training had a significant impact on the participants is dra- 
matically indicated by the responses to questions five and six. Over three-fourths 
of the participants reported that they use the skills, knowledge or techniques ac- 
quired in the training sessions frequently. Not , only do they report this use but 
were able to give rich specific answers as to which skills they used and how they 
used them. Communication skills were clearly the most frequently mentioned with 
75% of the participants reporting that they used these regularly. The cluster of 
interrelated skills around problem-solving, decision-making and action planning 
account for another major area. This finding is somewhat surprising since a pro- 
gram is evaluated as effective if 40%-50% of the participants report that they are 
using the skills. 

The knowledge that they were to teach the rest of their faculty during ^ 
the second semester may account for this unusually high figure. 

Respondents frequently mentioned that the training developed a new 
awareness in them and made them consciously awar^ of the usefulness of the skills 
they were acquiring. Most of the participants were able to apply the skills in 
their classroom situations and enjoyed doing so. A new consciousness of teaching 
as an interactive art was seen. Many reported that their peers seem to listen 
better in faculty meetings and they are aware of increased listening ability on 
their part. Not surprisingly, participants reported using the skills at home with 
their spouse and children, particularly the listening and conflict skills. 



Of even greater interest was the reported change in staff. Many reported 
that new structures were being used in their buildings to increase the interaction 
of staff at faculty meetings. Others reported that their new skills had enabled 
them to process staff meetings in such a way that even the quietest members became 
involved. A general overall change was noted in the attitude of some principals, 
who were seen as being very supportive of the involvement of teachers in the deci- 
sion-making process. Others reporfc.ed that they at least know where the principal 
stands on many issues, where before they had had so few opportunities for inter- 
action with the administration that they knew little of the person in the role. 
In one or two instances, one elementary and one middle school, th* tuatlon , 
seemed to worsen as the teachers found the rest of their staff apat.i^tic, or the 
principal unwilling to invest in the new process they so fervently hoped for as 
a result of^ the training. At one of the high schools the team had some internal 
problems and ended up as a group of four or five doing the In-Service second se-_ 
mester on a volunteer basis. Even though the number of people involved was gmall, 
the sessions were successful. One high school is implementing courses for studenjis 
based on the training program. Several administrators reported that they found the 
training useful in generating both new techniques for staff involvement and in djsz. 
covering alternative ways to provide leadership for their staff. 

All but one school reported that they were able to conduct some train- 
ing sessions the second semester, but that they were limited by time available^ 
Most of them felt good about the way the sessions went. The time issue and the 
impossibility of condensing nearly fifty hours of intensive training into one or 
two after school sessions or into the short time of a faculty meeting was an issue 
mentioned in nearly every case. Teachers were anxious to do a good, job of this 
and resented, the bind in which they were placed. Several schools held sessions on 



a volunteer basis after school and were pleased that large numbers of faculty, 
showed up for these sessions. This provided positive re-*nforcement for their 
work . 

In regard to how well they see the decision-making model working, the 
responses vary here from building to building and reflect two variables: the sup- 
port, or lack thereof, of the principal and the somewhat limited involvement of 
teachers in some buildings in creating the decision-making model. Many, in fact 
most buildings, are still working on the iHodels at this writing. Some schools 
indicated that it would be a formalization of what already existed. Others have 
engaged in a lengthy process of negotiation with the principal. In. these cases 
the degree of projected , success is directly related to the amount of power the 
principal is se^n as being willing to share. In buildings where a large amount 
of team effort has gone into the development of the model and where the princi- 

seen jas_su^_ortive there_are-Jhigh expectat-ions— of— su-ecess^; — T he r e i s gtrtmg 
support for the concept of teacher involvement in the decision-making process on 
the part of those who attended the sessions. 

Over 75% of those interviewed saw the sessions as being very useful to 
-them and the remaining twenty-five percent rated the training as being of some use 
to them. 

The last question was a very revealing one. When asked what they would 
do differently if the training design were to be done again responses indicated 
that a lot of thought had gone into this area. One frequently gets a fair number 
of highly negative responses such as don't ever do it again. This was not the 
case here. Had non-participant teachers been asked the responses would have prob- 
ably included mofe of this type response. The major changes that were reported 
concerned the areas of lack of prior information, unclear goals and the time ele- 



ment. Many teachers felt that they would have been able to get more from the 
training program if they had had more, advance notice about the intent and method- 
ology of the sessions. Many felt that the goals of the training program were un- 
clear at the start and some even were unclear at the end of the training. The 
long sessions held after school, at a time when teachers and consultants were al- 
ready weary from a long day of work was mentioned in almost ev^y interview. Many 
c6mmented here on the overall effectiveness of the training and expressed the wish 
that more teachers could have been involved. In f act , \ several states that they 
would prefer to have the training in just, their own building so that all of the 
staff could participate. Others coramen^ted that the packet of training materials 
distributed to the participants after the fall sessions had proved to be very use- 
ful. 

} 

PART III - RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. The task undertaken wa? too large given the commitment 
of resources, particularly time, by the system. It 
should be noted that while the amount of time available 
first semester was adequate, the hours were at an unpro- 
ductive time. Release time should be provided, for teach- 
ers tol participate in the fall sessions and anequal or_ 
longer' amount of time be made available second semester 
for the in-building sessions. 

2. Tt6 over-all design, that of training teams who will go 
b^iCk and train the rest oi the staff, seems to have had 
an ilnpact. It would be a much better design if more con- 
sultant time were "available during 'second semester that 
teams would have on the spot help of prof essional t^^ . 
ers as ^they conduct their sessions. Considerable help 
would have been useful too, if professional staff had been 
available as process consultants while staff groups worked 
on the decision-making* model . Having a trained person 
there would have facilitated that process greatly. 

3. A group of teachers, principals, supervisors and Central 
Administrators should work in collaboration with the con- 
sultants to develop the initial training design. This 
would create a higher level of involvement in the outcomes- 
of the training program^^and, reduce the miscommunication 
that occurred at the beginiiing. 
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4. The goals and the time commitinent to the training pro- 
gram should' be made clear in advance and not varied on 
an almost weekly basis. The time constraints which de- 
veloped second semester were not anticipated by the con- \ 
sultants when the original training design was developed. \ 

' 5. Virtually all of the participants were unclear about the N, 
goals of the training program beforehand which made prior ^ _ ' 

commitment. or__p.Qslti.ve-ant-iG4i>art-ion-^ ~ ' ~ 

possible. The involvement of staff in the initial design 
and better efforts to inform all possible participants as 
to the goals should reduce this lack of clarity. 

6. The unfamiliar ity of the participants with the experien- 
tial learning modcT used in the sessions caused training 
staff to have to re-explain many concepts unnecessarily. 
A mini-session usi^ng the experiential learning process 
to acquaint staff with the processes used, held well be- 
fore the onset of training would help. 

7. No allowance for facilitating the change of attitudes 
needed to accompany implementation of new processes and 
organizational structure was built into the design. Par- 
ticipants had made no commitment to deal with feelings 
about self and others attendant to attitude and behavior 

_. -^hangev^;j;2fgg:^^^ "a nd are resulting 

in frustration, anger, in-group-out-group dynamics and 
miscommunication among school staff. Skills havC be^n 
developed by some that might help alleviate these pro- 
blems although most have few skills with which to deal 
with these problems. If participants were made aware 
of the need for learning to deal more effectively with 
feelings in an organizational .setting , both as prior 
information and if one or two sessions were added to 
deal specifically with these areas the training design 
would be improved. 

8. The varying personal and professional backgrounds of 
the training team consultants helped provide partici- 
pants with a wide range of responses and viewpoints to 

problem situations. The selection of trainers, wi.t^^^ ...J. 

these kiiids" of " b'ackgro'und 'cli^^ is a critical var- 
iable in any training design and should not be overlook- 
ed. 
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9. Due to the limited amount of time, consultant staff found 
that it was possible to. train participants in the use of 
skills but not to do an adequate job of training them to 
transmit these skills effectively to others. This implies 
that either more time is needed with the teams or that more 
consultant help must be made available second semester in 
order to insure the skills are learned by the non-partici- 
pant staff. - 

10. There was a need for more direct leadership on the part of 
Central Administration and building level administration. 
Strong public commitment to the goals of the training would 
have greatly enhanced the implementation of the behavioral 
change necessary to move toward greater building autonomy. 
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HOCKANUM SCHOOL 

1. ) Teachers will be inforined of . the- first meeting oh pro~f essional 

day thToug^ the weekly bulletin. Meeting will be. mandatory, 

2. ) Objective: To introduce staff to the workshop experiences. " 

Entry: 

When: Jan. 13, 1976, 1:30-4:00 

Whiere: Raymond Library (chairs in circle) 

Who: Manny Masselli, Marge Levinson 

What: Brief overview, to contain: 

(10 min.) A-1. Introduction of committee members. 

2. Background of our workshop. 

3. Explanation of our workshop's autonomy from- — — ' 
\ :_ . --P-ar^fl^-&^--^olTr^ voucher system. 

4. Explanation that the administration was a part 

of our group and that each member .had equal voice. 

5. Give our goals or f inal obj^cjtives. - 

6t Explain the staff purpose: Why they are there: what 

is expected of them. ' — 

7. Give objectives from P.3 of booklet received from- 
Ted and Wanda_. - ^ 

8. Explain how much of their time will be involved. 

9. Question-Answer period. — . - 

B« Selling product- (Activity is planned to show need for 
? decision making process in Hockanum. 

. (10 min.) Brainstorming - A demonstration conducted by Ed R:j,sk 

with the whole staff '^How to Design_a,.Bathtub.!V-«>Staf-f -- - 

will coucvt"-trff^y'"srx1eVi*^£or^ small- groups to brainstorm. 

(15 min.) "What would you like to see changed at your school?" 

Each group will put ideas down on large paper. The papers 
(20 min.) will be put around the room and staff will pursue them. 

Groups- will then reform to discuss the group procedure 
and select the five items with the highest priority. 

(20 min.) Large group will then meet for discussion and evaluation. 

Skills Assessment: Not completed 

Team: 12 members 

Hockanum School 
289-7411, ext. 251 
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JOHN J. McCARTIN SCHOOL 



ACTION PLAN. PROFESSIONAL DAY. 



January 13, 1976 

First Action Steps 

1. Presentation of Mission 
and goal 



Who will do What 



John Stent 



How 

Oral presentation of 
paper (Model o'f Gjoup 
Effectiveness" ^ 



When 



l;45-2;00 



2. Discussion of faculty's 
definition of autonomy 

3. Dicussion of specific 
issues pertinant to our 
school based on their 
concepts 

.4, Skilla-wr¥iltl)rworking 

on (Action Plan) ^ 

5. Feedback froi group 

Client Population 

Faculty-randon groupings' 
variable 



Diane Sheehan 



Wandakay Parker 



Laraine Olinatz 
John' Pantano 

Entire Group ' 

Hoped for Outcomes 

Understanding of the 
goals of the training' 
■ sessions 



Brainstorming technique 
Implications, of Autonomy 
Group activity-general issues 
of Autonomy. Present news togroup 



2:00-2:30 



Oral presentation 

r 

General discussion 
Possible Activities 
See above , 



3:00-3:30 



3:30-4:00 

Materials .. ' 

Magic Markers 
Experience 
Chart paper 



H Number or 



Place 



Orientation and McCartin 
initial discussion Media Room 
of autonomy 



JOHN J. McCARTIN SCHOOL 
ACTION PLAN-OVERALL - 



Topics/objectives/skills 

1. Presentation of our immediate 
and ultimate mission/goal 

2. Discussion of autonomy and 
specific issues 

3. Overview of skills to be presented 

4. Needs assessment of staff 



Time 



1/13/76 



1:45-4:00 



Activities 



Communication 
skills 



'Problem solving 
(Force field 
analysis) 



Prob!Ur-s61ving 



Decision Making 



1. 1 way vs 2 way communication 

2. Verbal vs nonverbal coniiiunication ' 

3. Sending & receiving messages 

4. "Group interaction process 



2/3/76 



1:45-4:00 



1. Introduce steps in problem solving 2/9/76 
and force field 

2. Brainstorming techni(lues ' 3:00-4:00 

3. Defining a problem 



1. Review of problem solving tech. 

2. Statement of present vs desired 
state of affairs ' 

3. Identify helping 6 restarining force 

4. Action steps, (increase & decrease- 1:0\4;00 

5. Intro, of win/win vs win/lose outcomes 

1. Review of. resolving conflict 

2. Presentation of 7 decision making 5/11/76 
models & their advantages & disav^tages 

3. Discussion of models & experiences in 3:O0-4:05 
decision making 

4. Selection of model/models ^or our schools 



1 way 2 way - 1 vc 
instr. for each w 
will observe 
Broken squarSs - i 
groups give instr. 
"Be Wise" 2 groups 
Interpersonal - ■ 
Inventory, 



Example 

Present situation 
(closed bathroom) 
groups, try to 
problem . 



Restate problem u£ 
forr field analys 
brainstorming 



■>v< 
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ACTION PLAN PROPOSAL 
( Cover Page ) 



MISSION: To introduce staff to the workshop experiences 



ULTIMATE MISSION; To develop a DECISIQN MAKING MODEL by June 1, 1976 



ORGANIZATION: Hockanum School 



o 


Name ^ , 


o 


Location 


o 


Official 


o 


Telephone No. 289-7411 Ext. '251 


o 


info Disseminator 


o 


Grade Level 



TEAM "members : . . ^ POSITION 



2... 



4. 

5. • - 

7. 

9.' 
10. 

CONSULtANT (S) : 
Wanda Utley 

Ted Urich 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



March 12, 1976 



TO: All Staff 

FROM: Andrew J. Esposito, Coordinator 

Walter B. Thompson, Assistant Coordinator 

RE: . Building Autonomy 

The attached definition of Building Autonomy has been developed in a series 
of meetings among Principals, Supervisors, Teachers ( I.P.D.C.) Central 
Administrators and the consultants from Human Enterprises. The definition 
of Building Autonomy delineates responsibilities in the area of curriculum, 
building organization, personnel and budget. 

Using this definition as a framework each building staff must now develop a 
dec,is ion-making model for theft' school. 

If you have any questions or comments concerning this definition o^ Building 
Autonomy please contact us at the Parents' Choice Office, Central Administration 
building or call extension 338 or 386. 



Enclosure 
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TO: East Hartford Public School. Staff 

FROM: HUMAN ENTERPRISES 

RE: Definition of Building Autonomy 

The following definition of building autonomy was developed by principals, 
supervisors, central administration and teacher representatives. 

It is based on the assumption tSat system-wide goals and objectives for 
educational achievement will be established. 

Bui Iding autonomy is defined here in terms of what decisions are to be 
made at the building level. The important issue of who decides will be determined 
by each building as the staff develops its decision-making model. This definition 
will provide the framework for .developing these models. With the development of 
management objectives by administrators and performance objectives by teachers the 
need for system wide goals and objectives to provide clear direction and cohesiveness 
of purpose has become apparent. Therefore, it is proposed that the public at large 
In the Town of East Hartford be surveyed to establish broad societal goals for tKe 
East Hartford Publ ic^ School s . this would be done through the use of a polling 
instrument to survey a random selection of citizens in the Town of East Hartford. 

from the broad societal goals, systemwide objectives would be established in 
each area of the. cur ri cul um. Table 1 below is illustrative of the conceptual 
approach. 
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BROAD SOCIETAL GOALS 



3 



SYSTEM OBJECT IV 


fES K-12 


READING 


LANGUAGE' ARTS 


MATH 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


ART 


MUSIC 

/ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SOCtAL 


AFFECTIVE 


ATHLETIC 














-—-220, 
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Within these broad goals and object i ves bu i 1 d i ng autonomy at the local unit 
level would be better directed and defined. Each local unit wodld have the 
independence and the freedom to move toward these* systemwide goals and objectives 
'using modes, method?, and procedures which they believe are the most effective 
based upon the parents of their community, the students to be seri^ed, the talents 
and resources of their teachers, and the resources (people, dollars) of the local 
administration. 
BUILDING AUTONOMY 



The following definition includes all areas of curriculum wi th the exception of 
• reading, art, music, physical educat ion soci al work, gu i dance , nurs i ng services, 
language, speech & hearing impai red, learning disabilities, educable mentally 
retarded, trainable mental ly retarded & emotionaJTy disturbed. In these areas 
responsibility for decision-making is shared with the building and the supervisors. 
All bottom line decisions will be made by central administration. 
CURRICULUM 

1. Studies and initiates new educational programs. 

2. Conducts needs assessment. 

3* Obtains materials and equipment to implement instructional needs. 
A. Evaluates old and new instructional programs. 

5. Determines methods and techniques for instruction. 

6. Provides teachers with release time to develop programs and resolve issues. 
BUILDING ORGANISATION 

1. if\ssigns and organ izes students for group and/or individual instructional 
act i V i t ies . 

2. Organizes and schedules instructional time within the school day. 

3. Organizes and implements school planning and placement team. 
A. Maintains and secures student's cumulative-^ records. 

5. ^ Makes major infnjt'on the determination pf the opening and closing of the 

school day.. 

6. Determines custodial and maintenance projects for the building 
PERSONNEL 

1. Recommends for appointment placement, transfer, and termination of all 
personnel (certified and classified). 

2. Assigns all teaching staff within the building.. 

3. Assigns allotted aide ti-me. " 
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k. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Evaluation of all staff. 

Conducts staff meetings for information and professional growth. 
Provides in-'service opportunities for all staff. 
Supervises both certified and classified staff. 



BUDGET 



1. Establishes priorities for school and recommends budget for implementing 
these priori ties. ^ • 

2. Identifies priorities of educational program. ^ . ^ 

3. Develops budget for building within guidelines for system-wide allocations. 
k. Manages internal flexibility in real loc:ation of funds. 

(22O-231-232-2A0 accounts) 

5. Recoimiends and supports priorities for care and maintenance of budding 
and grounds. ' ^ 

6. Determines use of allocated funds for consultant services, in-service programs, 

and program expansion. 

7. Has responsibility for internal accounting. 

8. Has responsibility for maintaining Inventories. 



cumulative records: students^s educational record K-12, excluding pupil- 
personnel file. 
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^ EAST HARTFORD 

CONNECTICUT 06118 

DECISION-MAKING MODEL 

Under each headinR in the Decision-Making Policies (Curriculura, 
Building Organization, Personnel, and Budget), there will be one 
person acting as a liaison between staff and principal for a period 
of one school year. When decisions are necessary, that person will 
be responsible for contacting the people concerned and forming 
coiTimittees as needed. 

The liaison vdll be determined on a volunteer basis. If, however, 
more than one person volunteers, there shall be an, election at a 
regular bxiildinc meeting at which time the person shall be elected 
by a simple majority of those present. 

The staff reserves the right to amend this i.iodel as needed. A major 
ity of staff members present alt a building,, meeting must be in agree- 
ment to amend the model. At that time a committee will be formed 
to develop an* amended format for staff, consideration. The revised 
model will be voted upon by those members present at a subsequent 
building raeeting. The outcome will be determined by a majority 
vote. The revised model will then go into effect, or if defeated, 
the cuinmitte-j will reconvene to further develop the model to meet 
with staff approval. 

Respectively submitted, 

Meredith. Barker 

Rita Czarkowski 

Doris Factor 

Elaine Flynn 

Arlene Lapanta 

Susan Lawler 

Barbara hiller 

Carol Hiller (Chairperson) 

Florence Rassu 

Beverly VanStecnbergen 

Cynthia VIebb 
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DE CISION-bUKING POLICIES 
Tally as of May U, 1976. 



CODE 1 Principal/Supervisor 

2 Teachers 

3 Classified Staff (Secretary, Staff, Custodian) 
U Parents 

5 Students 

6 Central Adininistration 



CURRICULUI^I • 

1. Studies and initiates now educational 
programs 

2. Oonducts needs assessment 

3. Obtains matv^rials and equipment to 
implement instructi3nal needs 

U. Evaluates old and new instructional 
programs > ' 

5. Detemines methods and techniques for 
instr^acti.m 

6. Provides and schedules teachers with 
release time to develop programs and 
resolve issues 

BUIIJ)ING ORG ANIZATION 

1. Assigns and organizes students for group 
and/or individual instructional activitie 

2 . '* Organizes and schedules 'instructional 

time within "the school day 

3. Organizes and implements school planning 
and placemi5nt team 

U. Determines custodial and maintenance 
projects for the building 

5. Determines the opening ai'id closing of 
the school day 

6. Provides and schedules staff with 
released time to make decisions 



Has Input 1 


Hakes Decision 


.1 

! 

1-2-U ! 


1-2 


1 

1-2 


1-2 


1-2-U 


1-2 


i 
1 

1-2-U \ 


1-2 


!■ 

. i 
1-2 i 


1-2 


f 

J 

^ ^ 


1-2 


! 

1-2 


- 

1-2 


1 

■ 

1-2^ 


■- 

. 1-2. ■ 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2-3-U 


1-3 


1-2 


1-2 


■ 1-2 


1-2 , 
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DECISION-MAKING POLICIES (continued) 
PERSONNEL 

1 a. Determines criteria for the appointment, 
pla^coment, transfer, and termination of 
all certified pereonnel 

1 b. Reoommends for appointment, placement, 
transfer, and termination of ^all 
classified personnel 

2. Assigns all teaching staff within the 
building 
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3. Assif^ns allotted aide time 
U a. Rvaluatii-in of ^11 certified staff 

1 

ii b> Evaluation of all classified staff 
5, Conducts staff meetinf^s for informational 



6. 
7. 
8. 

IMJpGET 
1. 



and professional growth 

ProviJos in-service opportunities for 
all staff 



Supervises both certified and classified 
suaff 1 



Has Input 


Makes Decisions 


T 0 A 


> 


1-2-3-6 


1-3-6 


1-2 


1 


1-2-3 


1-2 ' • 


according 
model 


to current evaluation 


1-2-3 


1 


1-2-6 


1-2 


1-2-6 


1-2-6 







Provides and schedules staff with released 
time t J make decisions 1-2 



Establishes priorities for school and 
reconni^iids budget for implementing these 
priorities \ 1-2-3-U 



2. 
3. 

h. 

6. 
7. 



Identifies priorities of educational 
programs 

\^ 

Develops budget for building within guide- 
linos for systeia-wide allocations 

Manares internal flexibility in real- 
location of funds (220, 231, 232, 
2U0 accounts) 

Recommends and supports priorities for 
care and maintenance of building and 
grounds 



1-2.U 



1-2-3 



1-2-3 



1-2-3-ii 



De.termines use of allocated funds for 
consultant services, in-service programs, 
and program expansion 1-2 



Provides and* schedules staff' with released 
time, to make decisions 1-2 
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1-2 



1-2 



1-2 



1-2 



1-2 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SILVER LANE SCHOOL 

DEC I S I ON-MAKI NG POL I C I ES : 

CODE 1' Principal/Supervisor 

2 Teachers 

3 Classified staff (a) secretary (b) aide (c) custodian 

4 Parents 

5 Students 

6 Central Administration 



CURRICULUM 



1. Studies and initiates new educational programs 

2. Conducts needs assessment 

3. Obtains materials and equipment to implement 
instruct ional needs (programs) 

4. Evaluates old and new instructional programs 

5- Determines methods and techniques for instruction 

6. Provides teachers with released time to develop 
programs and resolve issues 

BUILDING ORGANIZATION 

1. Assigns and organizes students for group and/or 
individual instruction activities 

2. Organizes and schedules instructional time 
within the school day 

3. Organizes and implements school planning and 
placement team 

k. Maintains and secures students' cumulative 
records 

5. Makes major input on the determination of the 
opening and closing of the school day 

6. Determines custodial and maintenance projects 
for the bui Iding 

PERSONNEL 

1. Has input Into the needs for appointment, 
placement, transfer and termination of all 
certified and cl ass i f led. personnel 

2. Assigns all teaching staff within the building 

3. Assigns allotted aide time 22 7 





Makes 


Has Input 


Dec! si on 


1.2.3.'».5 


.1 (Cll) 


1.2,3 


2 ■ (Gil) 


• 

1,2,3 ' 1 


& 2 (Gil) 




1 (Cll) , 




6 2 (Gl) *' 


1.2 


1 (CI) ' 


1.2.3 1 


/rT(Gii) 




2 (Dll) 


1,2 with 


gu idelj nes 


1.2 


1 (Cll) 


1.2, 3, a - 


1 (Al) 


1.2,3,'».5,6 1 


6 6 (All) 


1.2,3 . 


r (All) 


1.2.3 


1 (All 


1.2 


1 (CI) 


1.2,3,a,b 


1 (All) 
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Makes 

Has Input Dec! slon 



4. 


Evaluation of all certified staff 


1.2 


1 


(CI) 


5. 


Evaluation of all classified staff 


1,2,3,b 
1 ,3,a,c 


1 
1 


(Al) 
(Al) 


6. 


Conducts staff meetl^ngs for Information 
and professional growth 


1 ,2,3 


2 


(Gil) 


7. 


Provides In-service opportunities for all staff 


' 1 ,2,3 


2 


(Gil) 


8. 


Supervises both certified and classified 5.taff 


1 


1 


(Al)^ 


BUDGET 










I. 


Establishes priorities for school and recommends 
budget for Implementing these priorities 


1,2,3 


1 


(CI) 


2. 


Identifies priorities of educational programs 


1 .2,3,^,5 


1 


(Cll) 


3. 


Develops budget for building within guidelines 
for system-wide allocations 


1 ,2,3 


1 


(All) 


k. 


Manages internal flexibility in real location 
of funds 


1 ,3, a, 6 


1 


(6)(A1) 


5. 


Recommends and supports priorities for care and 
maintenance of building and grounds 


1 ,2.3,4,5 


1 


(All) 


6. 


Determines use of allocated funids for 

a) in-service programs and consultant services 

b) program expansion 


1,2 
1,2 


2 
1 


(Gil) 
(Cll) 


7. 


Has responsibility for internal accounting 


1 .3, a 


; 1 


(Al) ■. 


8. 


Has responsibility for maintaining inventories 


1 ,2,3,a.b 


1 


(Al) 
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Vroom Decision Styles Model 



TABLE. 1 

TYPES OF MANAGEMENT DECISION STYLES 

Al You solve the problem or make the decision yourself, using information 
available to you at that time. 

All You obtain the necessary information from your subordinates (s) , then decide 
on the solution to the problem yourself. You may or may not tell your ^ 
subordinates what the proMem is In getting the information from them.. 'The 
role played by. your subordinates in making the de,cislon is cjearly one of 
providing the necessary information to you, rather than generating or 
evaluating alternative solutions. 

CI You share the problem with relevant subordinates Individually, getting their 
ideas and suggestions without bringing them together as a group. Then you 
make the decision that may or may not reflect your 'subord i nates ' influence. 

*i 

Cll You share the problem with (relevant) subordinates as a group, col iTect i vfely . 
obtaining their ideas and suggestions. Then you make the decision that may 
or may not reflect your subordinates' influence. ^ 

•A-Gl (Similar to Gil) You share a problem with the individual. 

Gil You share a problem with your relevant subordinates as a group. Together • 
yog generate and evaluate alternatives and attempt to reach agreement 
(consensus) on a solution. Your role is much like that of chairman. You 
do not try to influence the group to adopt "y^ur" solution and you are 
willing to accept and implement any solution that has support of the entire 
group. 

*D1 (Similar to Dll) Turn over the problem to individual cfr relevant group. 

D11 You turn over the problem to your subordinates as a group. Let them 

generate and evaluate alternatives and attempt to reach agreement on a 
solution without any involvement from you. When they reach agreement, 
they tell you what their soljution is and then you together wi th. them 
begin the process of implementation. 



iThe .material 'and model used here is adopted from: Vroom, Victor H. 
"A new Look. at Managerial Decision Making," Organizational Dynamics . 
Vol. 1, No. k. Spring, 1973, PP- 66-80; and Vroom, Victor H. and Yetton, 
Phiiip*W. Leadership and .Decision Making . Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1973. In particular, changes haye been made to make the Vroom model - 
com'patlble with the sffuational leade/ship theory developed in Paul Mersey 
and Kenneth H. -Blanchard . "Life Cycle Theory of Leadership.". Training and ^ 
Development Journal > May,* 1969 and Mersey and Blanchard, Management . of Organiza- 
tional Behavior . 2nd Edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Mall, Inc., 1972 

*Silver Lane School Adaptation, 1976 • 



Section V 
Voucher Calculations 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

* .4 * 

I ■ ■ *, ' " ' . o 

^ In the Parents' Choice Project the concept' of Autonomy through decentra- 
lization can ^function only with the utilization of ar'^^per-pupil budgeting system, ^ 
i.e* voucher- While decision-making may be decentralized without the decentrali- 

zation of funds, it is a basic principle of the voucher concept that each school' 

* - * ■ ■ 

have control over' its own budget. •'■The operation o3E. a full^Parenf s ' Choice Program 
in East Hartford therefore would require a number of niiT^cSpabilfties ±rx term^ 
of financial management. Specifically, tliese capabilities are: ^ 

1. The calculation of voucher values. ' ' ^ . ' * 

* • ■ - * "* 

2. The structuring "-of an Internal Accounting System 

within East Hartford Public Schools. • / 

3. The development of an Income Flow System which 
would provide^ voucher-collars to all schools in,^ 

East' Hartford and allow voucher dollars to follow 

• > > 

transferring students. 
VOUCHER CALCULATIONS 

_ Voucher values would be calculated once each year. Calculation would 
occur in June prior to the school year and would be based on the accepted school 
budget for the' coming year. Four different voucher values, identified as grade*- 
categories K, 1-^5, 6-8,, and 9-12, would be calculated each yfear. These represent 
the cost of educating a studen:t ici each of the grade categories.' 

The present East Hartford Public Schools' (EHPS) budget document " 
displays expenditures in two dimensions. The first is the standard line- 
item object budget, and the second is in the form of cost-eerrCers . Both of these 
dimensions, when separately totaled, represent the gross budget of the East Hartford 
Public Schools. " , . 



. ^Educational Resources and Development Center Report, University of Connecticut , 
^-j"ary, 1976. ^ , 

■ ■ ■ ■ -231 • •■• . ■ -• ■ 



The twenty-eight cost centers include the twenty-two public schools and six 
additional cost centers. ^ These additional cost centers, designated as Mainte- 
nance, Custodial, Pup;Ll Personnel, Central Office, Instructional Support Services 
and Non-Assigned, include those costs that have not been allocated to individual 
schools. The budgeted expenditures for each cost center are identified by their.; 
appropriate object account code (i.e., salaries, supplies, etc.). 

The voucher values have been calculated using the cost center dimension 
of the budget document. This allows for the iise of the school cost center in- 
formation in 'the approximation bf. the four grade ^categoxies costs and anticipates 
some possible future change from object accounts to function and/or program accounts. 

The Voucher Values, by grade categories, K, 1-5, 6-8, and 9-12, are 
representative of the budgeted per pupil current operating costs of the regular , 
instructional program. 

The Voucher Values would be basically calculated by .a four step pro- 
cedure: 

1. The Gross Budget for the upcoming school year is adjusted by 
subtracting out: 

- all Non Current Expenses (Debt Service and Capital Outlay) . 

- Aids in Kind (services provided by EHPS to all resident 
students of East Hartford - Transportation, Special Education, 
Health and othe,rs). ^ 

- See Tables 3.1 and 3.2 for a listing of these adjustments. 

2. . ^ The dollars remaining in the Adjusted Gross Budget would be 

* allocated tq the twenty-two School Cost Centers. 

Those dollars presently not assigned to a sehopl cost .center 
(i.e., those in the additional cost centers) would be dis- ^ 
tributed to schools on the basis of percentage of enrollment. 

23: • 
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The funds in the Maintenance, Custodial, Central Office and 
Non-Assigned cost centers would be distributed to each school 
on the basis of their percentage of the K-12 enrollment. The 
funds in the Instructional Support Service (ISS) cost center would 
be first allocated to K-8 , 9-12, and K-12 grade, categories and 
then re-distributed to each school on a percentage basis. This 
would more accur^tiely.assign dollars to their actual expenses. 

The vast majority gf monies in the ISS cost center would be 
designed as ^-8 since they represent the salaries of the present 
' K-8 system wide consultants in art, music, reading and physical 
education. The remaining monies in ISS cost center represent the 
9-12 alternate high school program or K-12 system side expenses 
including salaries of supervisors, supplies and other programs. 

Enrollment data does not Include special education students 
and kindergarten students would be. considered to be one-half a 
' full time student. ' 

3. Each school's share of the Adjusted Gross Budget would then 
'be distributed to the grade categories (K, 1-5, 6-8, and 9- 

12) within that school. ^ 

This distribution would be based on percentage of school en- 
rollment in each, grade category. School salaries would be 
equalized and 9-12 and would be allocated to grade catego- 

ries within schools on the basis^ of students/ teacher ratios esta- 
blished by the Fast Hartford Board of Education. 

4. The sum of the dollars allocated to each grade category, across 
all schools, would be divided by the total enrollment in each 
grade category. This would yield the four vouch^ values. 

An alternate way of performing this last step would be tor 

a) Divide the dollars assigned to each category in a 
school by the approriate enrollment. This yields 

a voucher value, by grade category, for each school. 

b) Average the individual school voucher values, by 
grade category, to yield system-wide voucher values . 
This is weighted average, using the number of pupils 
as the weighting factor. 
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The voucher values calculated are fairly accurate approximations of t tie 
actual costs in each grade category. The only way to get more accurate values, 
would be to' install an accounting (and budget) dimension that would allocate all 
dollars to one of the four grade categories. This would be a tedious process that 
would not be worth the cost involved; in addition, it would still contain some error. 
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TABLE 3.1 ... 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOL PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
VOUCHER CALCULATIONS -ADJUSTMENTS TO GROSS BUDGET 

ITEM BUDGET ACCOUNT # 1975-76 

BUDGET 



1.0 Non Current Expenses 

1.1 Debt Service ^ (1310) $1,403,000 

1.2 Capital Outlay ^ ' 

1 . 21 Replacement 

Equipment (731) 55,000 

1.22 Capital 

Equipment (1231) 75,000 

2.0 Aids in Kind 

2.1 Transportation (500 's) 

2.11 Salaries (510) 19,920 

2.12 Reg. & K. (521-1) 178,952 

2.13 Non Public (521-2) 35,^273 

2.14 Spec. Ed. , (522) 151,543 

2.15 Phys. Handicap (523) 26,691 

2.16 Trade & Tech. .__t524) 14^, '59*5' 

2.17 Other Exp. (561-63) 1,830 

2.2 Health Services (400 's) 

2..21 Salaries <411+12) 206,258 

2.22 Expenses (421+22) 6,400 

2.3 . Auxiliary Services 

2.31 Adult Education 

2.311 Salary (213) 32,100 

2.312 Non-Salary^ (224+244) , . 3,500 

2.32 Summer School 

2..321 Salary (213) i29,790 

2.322 Non-Salary (223+243) 2,000 

2.33 Home Instruction 

2.331 Salary (213) 29,000 
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TABLE 3.1 (Continued) 



ITEM 



BUDGET ACCOUNT # 



1975-76 

Budget 



2.34 ESL. 

2.341 Salary 

2 . 342 . Non-Salary 

2.35 Non-instruction 

2.351 Wage^ - 
Build. Rent 

2.352 Wages - 
Park Dept. . 

2.4 .Special Services 

2.41 Salary* 

2.42 Non-Salary 

2.4 3 Tuition 



(213) 
(223+243) 



(612-3) 
(612-3) 



(212+215) 
(221,232,241, 

254, 526) 

(1410) 



$ 10,630 
450 



22,500 
9,600 

886,620 

31,896 
125,000 



■tOTAL 



$3,358,448 



•Personnel in Spec. Ed., Speech, Social Work, Adjustment, 
Gifted Ed., Learning Center, Psych. Examining. 
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TABLE 3.2 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
1975-76 -VOUCHER CALCULATION 
SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS TO GROSS BUDGET 

ITEM 1975-76 PERCENT OF 

BUDGET GROSS BUDGET 



1 . 0 Non 


Current Expense 


$1,533,900 


8.20% 


1.1 
1.2 


Debt Service 
Capital Outlay 


1,403,900 
130,000 


7.50% 
.70% 


2.0 Aids 


in Kind 


1,824,548 


9.76% 


2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 


Transportation 
H^al^th Services 
Auxiliary Services 
Special Services 


' . 428,804 
212,658 
139,570 

' 1,043,516 


2.29% 
1.14% 
.75% 
5.58% 




TOTAL ADJUSTMENTS = 


3,358,448. = 


17.96% 




GROSS BUDGET 
MINUS ADJUSTMENTS 


■ 18,697,852. 
3,348,448. 






=ADJUSTED BUDGET 


$15,339,414.* 


82.04% 



. * Total $ included in Vouchers. 
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Tables 3.1 and 3.2 identify Debt Service and Salary-Special Services as 
the two largest deductions from the Gross Budget. The total adjustments amount 
to approximately 18% of the gross budget. ..." 

The two categories of items" femoved frcai the gross budget prior to 
voucher calculations were: 

a) Non-Current Expenses - defined by both the United States Office 
of Education and the Connecticut State Department of Education as 

■ Debt Service and Capital Outlay. Debt Service is defined as 
"expenditures for the retirement of debt and for interest on 
debt". Capital Outlay is defined as "an expenditure which re- 
sults in the acquisition of fixed cost^ or additions to fixed assets 
which are presumed to have benefits for more than one year. It 
is an expenditure for land or existing buildings ,. improvement of 
grounds, construction of buildings , remodeling of buildings or 
initial, additional, and replacement of equipment". 

b) Aids in Kind - this group of services are- those that are presently 
provided to all residents in East Hartford, whether they attend - 
public schools or not. These include special education services, 
transportation, health services, and other community or auxiliary 
services such as home instruction, and adult education. Many 

of these services are mandated by stat£ statute. Under a full 
Parents' Choice Program these aids in kind will continue to be 
provided by the East Hartford Public Schools for all resident students 
of East Hartford. 

. This exclusion of Non-Current Expenses and Aids .in Kind from the 
voucher dollars, implies at least two things: 

(1) Private schools in East Hartford would not be rece±;^±ng funds for 
either building or equipping facilities. They would be entitled 
to dollars for repairs, maintenance and operation of physical 
plant. Some allowance for these expenses could be added at a 
later time (by various formulae), but not without added cost -'to 
East Hartford- taxpayers or somQ governmental agency. " Connecticut 
Public Law 122 clearly eliminates these monies from the voucher, 
"in no case shall the basic scholarship (voucher) fall below the 
level of average current expense per pupil for corresponding grade 
levels in the public schools in the demonstration area in the year 
iiranediately preceding the demonstration. program". 
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(2) Private schools, as , well as public schools in East Hartford, 
would not receive funds for special education, transportation 
health services or any of the Aids in Kind. These services 
would be provided by the Central Office of the East Hartford 
Public Schools. The exclusion of these funds, based on past 
practice and economies of scale, appears to be *'fair and 
^ , impartial" as Public Act 122 requires. 

Table 3.3 presents the voucher values, budget and enrollment figures 

for the school years 1974-75, 1975-76 and the annual percentage change. The 

percentage changes indicate a greater increase in middle and high school costs 

than those in elementary school. The voucher value changes over this two year 

period most likely represent a combination of declining enrollments, inflation, 

and program expansion. There is also an indication that non-current expenses 

(Debt Service and Capital Outlay) have not experienced growth similar to that oi 

current and instructional expenses. 
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TABLE 3.3 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
VOUCHER CALCULATION 1974-75 AND 1975-76 



.1974-75 1975-76 PERCENT CHANGE 



VOUCHERS 










K 


S 632 


.75 


$ 676.95 


+6.99% 




1260 

A M W V/ 


85 


1372 12 


-f 8 .83% 


6-8 


1312 


.37 


1499.23 


-t-14.24% 


9-12 


1507 


.19 


1666.09 


+10.54% 


Adjusted ^ 

Gross 

Budget 


$14,525,933 


. $15 


,339,404. 


+5.60% 


Gross 
Budget 


$18,025,555 


. $18 


,697,852. 


+3.73% 


Total' 
Enrollment 


11,022 


• 


10,699. 


-2.92% 
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INTERNAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 



A voucher program would require that some of the dollars be controlled 
at" the school system level While others are controlled at the individual school 
level. To accomplish this in. the East Hartford Public Schools only, the voucher 
would be divided into three components. 

1 . Instruct ional /Operational Dollars 

In the expenditure of these funds, the schopl adtninistrator and 
staff would have considerable discretion. These funds include 
dollars for instructional materials and activities, as well as 
instructional salary funds. 

'2. Fixed Cost Dollars 

These are funds over which the individual schools would have 
little or no control. They include funds for utilities, insurance, 
retirement, maintenance, custodial services, central adminis- 
tration and others. ^ In this way schools with less efficient 
physical plants would notbe penalized. In addition, the costs 
of certain system wide services (i.e.. Central Office Administratio 
would be shared by all schools. (Please see Tables 3.4 and 3.5 
for a listing of those costs that have tentatively been identi- 
fied by the Parents' Choice Executive Board, as Fixed Costs. 

3. Equalization Dollars 

These are funds over which the /individual school would have no 
• control. These dollars would be used, to equalize teacher salary 

accounts from school to school, so that each school is charged 
an average Cost per teacher. 

Each school would be entitled to the mean teacher's 
' salary times the number of , teachers allotted. 

- Mean salariliBS would be calculated for Grades K-8 and 
9-12, and then equalized. 

The number of teachers allotted to a school would be 
*' based on the stated pupil/teacher ratios of: 

K-5 24.5:1 



6-8 
9-12 



18:1 
15rl 



- It Is important that these ratios be reviewed and established 
annually by Board of Education policy. 

- Any school could opt for more or fewer. te>ii r-r v-:i rixan its 
allotment. Schools opting for more teachers would have to 
use fuiids from other accounts. Schools opting for fewer 
teachers would receive an amount equal to t'le mitiimum 
teacher sala^ry times the number of teachers below their 
allotment. Any time a school opts for fewer teachers' 
than their allotment, the central office (contigency fund) 
would receive the dollar difference between that teacher's 
salary and the minimum salary. 

This approach is based on the assumptions that; 

- there is no qualitative difference between inexpensive and 
expensive teachers. 

- There should be no incentive for principals to hire or 
fire either. expensive or inexpensive teachers, 

- Prior to the opening of school, each principal must specify 
his staff utilization and costs, 

- Equalization funds received by a school with actual teachers 
salaries above the mean, must* expend these funds to cover those 
salaries, . 




TABLE 3 A 

EAST HARTFORD PU.BLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS ' CHOICE PROJECT 
INTERNAL ACCOUNTING - FIXED COSTS* 

Budget Acct. Code «r Category ^ 1975-76 Budget 

Salary-Administration $ 350,0^0. 

Expenses -Administration 74,700. 

Salary-Attendance 47,716. 

Expenses-rAttendance 3,400. 

610 Salary-Custodial 1,155,017. 

Serv. Plant Operations • 80,145. 

«eat 420,024.^ 

641 H2O and Sewers 15,000." 

393,845.. 
60,000. 

644 Telephone ^69,180. 

650 ^ Supplies-Plant 80,000. 

660 Other Expenses-Plant , 15,818. 

"710- Salary-Maint. 264,233. 

721 • ' Maint. -Plant 345,000. 

722 Repair-Fixed • 150,885. 

723 Repair-Instruct. 33,498. 
72'3 Repair-Non-Instruc . , 23,451. 
749 Supplies-Maint. Plant 86,855. 
^10 Employee Retirement 294,000. 
820 Insurance 752,098. 
830 Rental of Building 12,079. 
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642 Electric 

643 Gas 



850 M.D.C. 



4,815. 



920 Food Serv. Subsid. 6,000. 

212,215,217 Supervisor and Secretary 264,351. 

221's, 230 's,- Salaries and Non Salary 

240 I s and Items from Instructional, 

250 's Support Services Cost Center 

215,216 Salaries of • Substitute 211,139, 

Secretaries and Other 
' Instructional Programs from 
Non-Assigned Expenses 
Cost Center. 

TOTAL OF FIXED COSTS ' $5,213,249. 

* These expenses are to be shared equally by' all sct^ools. 
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1 ftO * 

.EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS • 'CHOICE PROJECT , 

INTERNAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM - FIXED COSTS ^ , ' - 

^ When calculating Fixed Costs frpm the cost centers the 
object budget codes listed in Table 3.4 are summed for all 
expenses.,, assigned to school, cost centers and added' to the 
V Fixed Costs of the additional cost centers. 

' . .1975-76 BUDGET / 

Voucher # 

Total Adjustments Fixed : Instructjona! 

School Cost 11,843,655. 442,796. 2,408,870. 8,991,999. 

Centers 



Central Office/ 
S pport Service 



574 ,137, 



73,494 



500,643, 



-0- 



Instructional 1,400,904. 123,351. 290,829. *986,724 

Support Serva^ces 1,277,553 .' • 



Pupil Personnel 1,196,938. 1,196,938. -0- -0- 

• Custodial Dept. '"^^T 3il,456. 33,600. 276,856. -0- 

Maintenance Dept. 503,530. '505. 503,025. -0- 



Non-Assigned ; 2,868,222. 1,487,764. 1,233,026. *147,432 

Expenses 1,380,458. 

- » 

TOTALS • '18,697,852. 3,358,448. 5,213,249. 10,126,155 

* , 15,339,404, 

.♦Salaries of K-8 consultants in Art, Musio Reading 
and Physical Education 

♦♦Salaries of Substitutes 

21 i . ; ■ 
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This Internal Accounting System would first be used as a planning 
feulde, by the principal and his/her -^staff , prior to school opening. ' Like 
the voucher values, the Internal Accounting System would be calculated in the 
month sqf; June preceding the school year. During the school year the system 
wuul3 .provide a monthly adjustment of the dollars available, bas6d on changes 
in enrollment. The 'monthly report to each school would be informational as 
well as an authorization to spend. (See Income Flow)^ 

The following five steps represent an overview of the Internal 
Accounting System: 

^ 1-. The system begins by calqulatdng total revenue for each school. 

This is simply the number of students by grade category, times th^ 
'appropriate vouciier values. 

I. 

2. -The Total Fixed Costs of- the^EHPS are Identitied (See Table 3^4) 
and summed. This sum is then represented\as a percentage of the 
Adjusted Gross Budget. 

3,, The Fixed Costs percentage is app*lied to each schools' tptal 

revenue, "and this product^' (representing each schools portion of 
the Total F^'xed Costs) is subtracted from the Total Revenue, 
\ yielding the schools Net Revenue. ' 

\ • ■ . 

' 4.^ Teachers salaries are equalized Kr-8 and 9-12 by: 

^ 4.1 calculating the mean teacher salary in each '.categ^1?y. 

4.2 multiplying the mean teacher salaty times, the number of 
teachers allotted to a school. 

4.3 finding the difference between the school's actual salary 
expense and (4.2). This' difference is the Equalization 
Fund (+or-) for each school. 

5. The Equalization Fund for each school, when a^ded to or sub- 
« tracted from the Net Revenue of that school, yields Instructional 

Revenue , 
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In theory. Instructional Revenue represents the funds over which 
each school would have control. 

In practice, a number of constraints make, these funds less than to- 
tally discretionary. A few of these constraints a^re: 

1. Equalization funds received by any school must be spent on 
salaries. • . • . 

2. Salaries are contracted on a system-^ide basis. 

3. Certain other budgeted expenses could be considered necessities. 
At the present time, the Instructional/Operational Revenue account 

includes*: ^ . 

Teacher Salaries 

Admiifl^trative Expenses (Principal, Vice Principal, Secretary) 

Materials Expense^ (Texts, Supplies, Library, Audio-Visual, 
Homemajftng, Industrial Arts) 

Acti*<n.ties Expenses (Athletics, Student Body, Field Trips, 
inmencements , Driver Educat Ion, Data Processing, Directed 
Activities) 

Aides Salaries 

Other Personnel Salaries (Substitutes, K-8 consultants in At, 
Music, Physical Education and Reading) 

These last two categories could eventually be* replaced by a Support Personnel 
category. 

The 1975-76 Internal Accounting System yielded: 

1. a Fixed Cost percentage of approximagely 33%. This represents 
33% of the Adjusted Gross Budget, of each school's Total Revenue, 
and of each voucher value. 

2. an Equalization Fund for schools ranging from $53 to $31,800. For 
those schools with more expensive teachers (positive Equalization / 
Fund) there is no loss in dollars from Total Revenue. / 



/ 



/ 
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i For those schools with less expensive teachers (negative 

' Equalization Fund) , Equalization represents from 0.16% to 

4.56% of their Total Revenue. Only nine schools have a nega- 
tive Equalization Fund, and in brief, this process does not 
appear to significantly alter a school's Total Revenue. 

3, an Instructional/Operational Revenue account for each school 
approximately equal to 66% of its Total Revenue, This figure 
must be tempered by the constraints and commitments previously 
mentioned. 

Table 3,5 sTiows how the Instructional Revenue accounts are presently 
l)eing~expe~ndecn 

The major differences between the Elementary /Middle Schools and the 
High School are: 

3.1 a greater proportion of the funds are used by the High Schools in 
paying regular teacher salaries (82% compared to 66%) , 

3.2 a greater proportion of the funds are used by the Elementary/Middle 
Schools in paying for other personnel (17% compared to 2%) - this 
represents the K-8 consultants in Art , Music , Physical -.Education, 
and Reading . • . 

Note that, by combining teachers and other, personnel salaries, the 
differences described above become minimal (84% compared to 83%)* 
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TABLE 3.6 . 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
INTERNAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

1975-76 BUDGETED ACCOUNTS AS PERCENTAGES 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL/OPERATIONAL REVENUE 



Elementary and Middle High 

Schools Schools 



Teachers Salaries 66% 82% 



Administrative 
Expenses 



Other Personnel 
Salaries 



11% 8% 



Materials Expenses 3.7% 4% 



Activities Expenses 0.3% 3% 



Aides Salaries 2% 1% 



17% 2% 
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3.3 a greater proportion of the funds are used by the High Schools 
in paying for activities (3% compared to 0.3%). 

3*4 a slightly greater proportion of the funds are used by the 
Elementary/Middle Schools in paying for administrative ex- 
penses (11% compared to 8%). 

INCOME FLOW SYSTEM 

The Parents* Choice Executive Board decided on a ''pro-rata!* flow of 
voucher dollars. 

Theoretically, voucher dollars would flow to all schools on a monthly 
basis. This procedure is basically designed to make adjustments for incoming 
and departing students. The amount bf voucher dollars ' available to each school, 
on the first of a month, would be calculated using the enrollment as of the 
fifteenth of the prior month. 

The enrollment reporting of school principals '.^oui! d include a), a pre- 
liminary attendance report on June 15th of the preceding year, based on present 
and anticipated enrollment, including those students who have indicated their 
transfer requests; b) a comprehensive enrollment report on August 15th; c) an 
adjusted enrollment report on September 15th; d) a continuous report of students 
who have transferred, including the reasons and locations. (See Student Transfer 
System). 

Funds would be transferred from the Central Office to each school's 
account on the firsX of the month from September to May. Twenty percent (20%) 
of the voucher value would be given to schools on September 1 and 10% on the 
first of each following month, ending in May. This partial "front-loading" of 
20% on. September 1 is to allow for the usual start-up costs of the school year. 
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In addition > schools would be able to spend monies from their estimated 20u's 
account (texts, supplies) during the months of July and August prior to the \ 
opening of school. Vouchers and. Internal Accounting calculations would be 
completed between June 15th and June 30th. On July 1st, preliminary Internal 
Accounting and Income Flow statements wquld be given to all schools, "These 
statements would allow some (yet to be defined) deficit spending to occur during 
the summer months. This deficit spending would most likely be limited to the 
purchase of texts, supplies and curriculum development. 

. - Schools with entering studencs new to the EHPS would be given 20% 
of the appropriate voucher value ou the first payment date after entrance. . In 
brief, the cost nnd revenues of any students who entered or left a scihool between 
the official enrollment dates (the fifteenth of each monch), would be absorbed 
by the individual 'school. No monies would be transferred from one Eabt Hartford 
school accotint to another after the April 15th enrollment date. • (Note: this 
system need not be affected by the ir tudent Transfer Policy. The Inccre Flow 
System described above is flexible enough to accomodate any i tudent Transfer 
Policy that is eventually established or modified). 

This system would provide monthly financial statements to sol obi prin- 
cipals. These include Table 3.7 the Internal Accounting System - Monthly Report 
of Gross Budget and Enrollment Summary; and Table 3,8 the Income Flow System - 
Monthly Report of Instructional Revenue. Tcgeuher these two outputs represent 
macro and ::,icro views of each school's financial itatus. They both include 
revenuxis , budgeted c.^it^enditures (preliminary and previous calculations), actual 
expenditures, monthly allocations and remaining funds (balance). The Internal 
Accounting System report ^'Table 3.7) also includes an Enrollment Summary which 
identifies the basis '.fi which revenues were calculated, 

o 
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The Income Flow System would be linked directly to the Student 
Management System (transfer). This 'would enable accurate . pupil accounting 
as well as dollar accounting. 
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TABLE 3.7 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT ; 
li^TERNAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

' MONTHLY REPORT OF GROSS BUDGET 
AND ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 

SCHOOL NAME 
[ NOVEMBER 1, 1975 
ANNUAL REVENUE MONTHLY ALLOCATIONS . 

PRELIMINARY 

CALCULATION CALCULATED PRIOR PRESENT EXPENDED TO PRIOR . PRESENT 
7/1/75 9/1/75 . MONTH (OCT) MONTH (NOV) DATE (lQ/31/75) MONTH (OCT) - MONTH (NOV) 



TOTAL REVENUE i 

FIXED COSTS ' , 

NET REVENUE 

EQUIL, FUND 

■INSTRUCTIONAL 

REV ,. ' : 

CHANGE IN 

VOUCHER VALUES . ENROLLMENT-- ; ^ ANNUAL REVENUE 



PRELIMINARY PRIOR PRESENT 

6/1 5/75 ■ 8/15/75 MONTH MONTH ' CHANGE 

: ( 9/15/75 ) (10/15/75) [10/15-9/15] ., 



K 

1-5 
6-8 
9-12 

TOTAL 
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TABLE 3.8 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
INCOME FLOW SYSTEM 



SCHOOL NAME 
NOVEMBER 1, 1975 



MONTHLY REPORT OF 
'INSTRUCTIONAL REVENUE" 



, ADJUSTED ^ % OF TOTAL \ OF TOTAL 

' ANNUAL TOTAL $ EXPENDED EXPENDED $ BALANCE AS BALANCE THIS MONTH 

$ AVAILABLE TO DATE TO DATE TO DATE - TO DATE- ^ ALLOCATION 

INSTRUCTIONAL REVENUE 



TEACHERS SALARIES 



• ADMINISTRATION 
EXPENSES 



ACTIVITIES 
EXPENSES 



MATERIALS EXPENSES 



SUPPORT PERSONNEL 
(AIDES, SUBSTITUTES, 
CONSULTANTS) 



CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

^1 \ - • ' , . . 

' ' As part of the study of a Parents* Choice Program, East Hartfotd saw the 

need to review its accounting and fi^pncial management System (FMS). This review 

had several broad objectives: 

1. to convey financial information in the most meaningful way possible, 

2. to establish adequate controls of public funds, 

3. to furnish date for mandatory reports to state and federal agencies, 

4. to assist in the overall process of school system planning; staff, 
students, facilities and programs. These, together with a financial 
management system (FMS) , comprise a total management information 
system (MIS) • 

The current budget document pf the EHPS is arranged by object and cost 
center, A combination of computer and hand methods are used to compile t^' bViHget 
document. Periodically, throughout the school year, balances are aVailat tot 
several object accounts. These materials together with state and federal reports 
comprise East Hartford's current FMS. 

The Parents' Choice Executive Board (PCEB) considered various alterna- 
tives to the current FMS. These alternatives included program/evaluation budgets, 
function budgets, and special fund budgets. Each type of budgeting requires an 
elaborate system for classifying, coding and accounting for revenues and expen- 
ditures. Large time commitments by school system personnel are required. Liabi- 
lities, reserves and fund balances must be made available on a periodic basis 
throughout the school year in order for this information to be fully useful. 

While desirable, a full blown Management Information System (MIS) 
and FMS would not be essential elements in the implementation of the Parents' 
Choice Project. 
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The PCEB decided that ERDC's time and energy would be best spent on the Voucher 
Calculation, Internal Accounting and Income Flow Systems. This in no way should 
prevent a continuous process of improving the current FMS . In fact, the EHPS 
central office personnel, with some limiced assistance by the ERDC, has planned 
a budget transformation from the object budget^ to a function (by object) budget. 
This conforms with both the new federal and state guidelines for school accounting. 
■Responsibility for the actual transformation' has been assumed by the EHPS central 
office personnel. In addition, complete computerization of all financial informa- 
tion and reporting is planned for the near future, 

SUMMARY " - 

The process and preparation of budget documents under a full Parents' 
Choice Program, could remain relatively the same as at present. Most accounts 
could continue to be estimated as they have been in the past, i.e., allowing for 
percentage or gross increases or' decreases in the prior year's budget. All 
instructional accounts (e.g., activities, materials/ and support personnel) should 
be budgeted on a - r pupil basis. This is presently done for teicts, supplies and 
, aides. The act i.. dollars allocated to a school would need 'to be i;e-calculated 
(Internal Accounting System) after the budget had been prepared. This would allow ' 
for the sharing and equalization of costs already described. 

Some difficulties would arise in the preparation of a budget from pre- 
vious budgets and expenditures. First, schools may not be expending what has been 
their textbook account^ on textbopks. The schools 's' discretionary control over 

this account would allow for its expenditure (for example) on extra personnel, 
Ik 

Secondly, system-wide figures obtained by aggregating , an account across all 
schools., may also become less important than .individual school accounts, 

•■ . c 
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In brief, the process and preparation of an East Hartford Public School budget 
document would probably require some hew procedures. Tihe five year demonstration 
period would allow Sufficient time for this development. Note that basically 
the present process and budget document could be utilized for developing 
Voucher Values, the Internal Accounting System and the Income Flow System. 



TABLE 3.6 



EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
INTERNAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

1975-76 BUDGETED ACCOUNTS AS PERCENTAGES 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL/OPERATIONAL REVENUE 



Elementarir and Midc High 
Schools School 



Administrative 
Expenses 



Teachers Salaries 66% 82% 



11% 8% 



Materials Expenises 3.7% 4% 



Activities Expenses 0.3% 3% 



'Aides Sai^aries 2% 1% 



Other Personnel 

Salaries 2% 
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TABLE 3.4 

EAST HARTFORI>--PUBLXC---S&HOGLS^ARBNYS-*- -CHO^ P RO J ECT 

"INTERNAL ACCOUNTING - FIXED COSTS* 

Budget Acct, Code Category / 1975-76 Budget 

110 Salary-Administration $ 350^000. 

130 Expenses-Administration 74,700 . 

310 Saiary-Atteadance 47,716. 

320 Expeiises-Att idance 3,400. 

610 Salary-Custodial 1,155,017. 

620 ' Sexv. Plant Operations 80,145. 

630 hear 420,024. 

641 , H^O and Sewers 15,000. 

6 42 Electric 353,845. 

643 j Gas 60,000. 

644 : Telephone 69,180. 
650 Supplies-Plant 80,000. ^ 
660 Other Expenses-Plant 15,818. 
710 Salary-Maint. ' 264,233. 

721 Maint . -Plant 345 , 000 . 

722 Repair-Fixed 150% 885. 

723 Hepair-Instruct. 33 ,498 . 
723 Repair-Non-Ins true . 23 ^451 . 
749 Su^jplies^-Maint. Plant 86,855. 
810 'nployee Retirement^ 294,000. 
820 Asurance 752,098. . 
830 Rental of Building 12,079. 
850 M.D.G. 4,815. 
920 Food Serv. Subsid. 6,000. 



212,215,217 Supervisor ctnd Secretary 264,351, 

221 's, 230 's. Salaries and Non Salary 

240 's and Items from Instructional 
250 Support Services Cost Center 



215,216 Salaries of Substitute 211,139. 

Secretaries and Other 
Instructional Programs from 
Non-Assigned Expenses 
Cost Csixitier . 

TOTAL OF FIXED COSTS ^ j^oO ^ § 5,213, 24:i), 

* These expenses are to be ^^iiare^qually by all schooli^V" 
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TABLE 3.5 

■EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



-I-N-TERNAL-ACCOUNTING SYSTEfT^TlXEb COSTS 



When calculating Fixed Costs from the cost centers the 
object budget codes listed in Table 3.4 were summed for all 
expenses assigned to school cost centers and added to the 
Fixed Costs of the additional cost centers. 



School Cost 
Centers 



1975-76 BUDGET 



Voucher 



Total Adjustments Fixed Instructional 

11,843,655. 442,796. 2,408,870. 8,991,999^. 



Central Office/ 
Support Service 



574,137 



73,494. 500,643. • -0- 



Ins truct ional 
Support Services 



1,400,904. - 123,351, 



290,829. *986,724 
1,277,553. 



Pupil Personnel 1,196,938. 1,196,938. -0- 



-0- 



Custodial Dept. 310,456. 3^,600. 276,856. 



-0- 



Maintenance Dept. 503,530. 



505. 503,025. -0- 



Non-As s igned 
Expenses 



TOTALS 



2,868,222. 1,487,764. 1,233,026. *147,432, 

1,380,458. 



18,697,852. 3,358,448. 5,213,249. 10,126,155, 

15,339,404. 

♦Salaries of K-8 consultants in Art, Music, Reading 
and Physical Education 

••Salaries of Substitutes' 
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TABLE 3.3 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
VOUCHER CALCULATION 1974-75 AND 1975-76 



1974-75 1975-76 PERCENT CHANGE 



VOUCHERS 






i\ 






1-5 


1260.85 1372.12 


•f8.83% 


6^8 


1312.37 1499.23 


••-14.24% 


9-12 


1507.19 1666.09 


+10.54% 


Adjusted 

Gross 

Budget 


$14,525,933. $15,339,404. 


+5.60% 


Gross 
Budget 


$18,025,555. $18,697,852. 


+3.73% 


Total 

Enrollment 


11,022. 10,699. 


-2.92% 
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TABLE 3.1 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOL PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
VOUCHER CALCULATIONS-ADJUSTMENTS TO GROSS BUDGET 



ITEM 



BUDGET ACCOUNT # 



1975-76 
BUDGET 



1.0 Non Current Expenses 

1.1 Debt Service 

1.2 Capital Outlay 

1.21 Replacement 
Equipment 

1.22 Capital 
.Equipment 



2.0 Aids in Kiiid 

2.1 Transportation 

2.11 Salaries 

2.12 Reg. & K. 

2.13 Non Public . 

2.14 Spec. Ed. 

2.15 Phys. Handicap 

2.16 Trade & Tech. 

2.17 Other Exp. 

2.2 Health Services 

2.21 Salaries 
2122 E'xj}enses 

2.3 Auxiliary Services 

2.31 Adult Education 

2.311 Salary 

2.312 Non-Salary 

2.32 Summer School 

2.3111 Salary 
2.322 Non-Salary 

2.33 Home Instruction 
2.331 Salary 



(1310) 

(731) 
(1231) 

(500's) 

(510) 
(521-1) 
(521-2) 
(522) 
(523) 
(524) 
(561-63) 

(400's) 

(411+12) 
(421+22) 



(213) 
(224+244) 



(213) 
(223+243) 



(213) 



$1,403,000 

55,000 
75,000 



19,920 
178,952 

35,273 
151,543 

26,691 

14,595 
1,830 



206,258 
6,400 



32,100 
3,500 



29,790 
2,000 



29,000 
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TABLE 3.1 (Continued; 



ITEM 



BUDGET ACCOUNT # 



1975-76 
BUDGET 



2.34 ESL 

2.341 Salary 

2.342 Non- Salary 

2.35 Non-instruction 

2.351 Wages - 
Build. Rent 

2.352 Wages - 
Park Dept. 



2.4 Special Services 

2.41 Salary* 

2.42 Non-Salary 

2.43 Tuition 



(213) 
(223+243) 



(612-3) 
(612-3) 



(212+215) 
(221,232,241 

254, 526) 

(1410) 



$ 10,630 
450 



22,500 
9,600 

886,620 

31,896 
125,000 



TOTAL 



$3,358,448 



* Personnel in Spec. Ed., Speech, Social Work, Adjustment, 
Gifted Ed., Learning Center, Psych. Examining. 
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TABLE 3.2 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS • CHOICE PROJECT 
1975-76 VOUCHER CALCULATION 
SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS TO GROSS BUDGET 

"^^^ 1^75-76 PERCENT OF 

BUDGET GROSS BUDGET 



1.0 



2.0 



Non 


Current Expense 


51,533,900 


8.20% 


1.1 
1.2 


Debt Service 
Capite^l Outlay 


1,403,900 
130,000 


7.50% 
.70% 


Aids 


in Kind 


1,824,548 


9.76% 


2.1 
^2.2 
2,3 
2.4 


Transportation 
Health Services 
Auxiliary Services 
Special Services 


428,804 
212,658 
139,570 
1,043,516 


2.29% 
1.14% 
.75% 
5.58% 




TOTAL ADJUSTMENTS = 


3,358,448. = 


17.96% 




GROSS BUDGET 
MINUS ADJUSTMENTS 


18,697,852. 
3,348,448. 




^ADJUSTED BUDGET 


$15,339,414.* 


82.04% 



* Total $ included in Vouchers. 



Section VI 
Private/Parochial Schools 



PRIVATE/PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 



During the Parents' Choice Project, the Administration spent much time 
studying the question of allowing parents to utilize scholarships or vouchers* in 
connection with private schools while complying with the provisions of Public Act 
122. Public Act 122 is enabling legislation passed by the State of Connecticut in 
1972 which permits up to six Connecticut school districts to implement the test 
demonstration scholarship programs. 

Public Act 122 provides that through the use of a voucher program parents 
may enroll their child in any public or private school within the demonstration 
area. However the schools that participate must meet various requirements out- 
lined in the law (Appendix I). 

For the Parents' Choice Project the proposed inclusion of private and 
parochial schools required that extensive study be made of two issues: 1) the 
feasibility of establishing a private school in East Hartford and 2) the legal 
implications of including parochial schools. 

The Council for American Private Education (CAPE), was contracted to 
study if it was feasible for a privat /joi to be established in East Hartford. 
The feasibility study undertaken by CaPE was designed to determine: 

1) if there appears to be a sufficiently large group of inte?:ested 
parents to support a nonsectarian private school; 

2) the type of school which those parents would wish for children; 

3) the availability of adequate school facilities; 

4) the availability of adequate faculty and staff; 

5) the practicality of establishing such a school given existing 
local and state laws and regulations; 

6) the financial support required to assure the operational viabil- 
ity of the school; 

7) the availability of such support services as transportation and 
food management ; and 

8) the existence of attitudes or other special conditions in the 
community which might work against the success of the school. 
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This study was conducted simultaneously in three phases: Phase //I — ' 
a survey of Che potential clientele and the type of school in which they would be 
interested ( items 1-2 above); Phase #2 a survey of administrative matters (items 
3-8 above) and Phase #3 — the development of recommendations outlining the opera- 
tional details which should be dealt with should the Board determine to proceed 
with the demonstration including a private school. The Project Director was Dr. 
Robert Lamborn, Executive Director, Council for American Private Education. Phase 
#1 studies were directed by the Reverend David Kern, Executive Director, SPHERE: 
Phase #2, by Nelson Farquhar, StafI Associate, Connecticut Association of Independ- 
ent Schools; the Phase //3, by Joseph dePeyster, Director, School Effectiveness 
Project, National Association of Independent Schools. The study staff received the 
full cooperation of members of the East Hartford School Staff, their own profes- 
sional and lay associates in and out of the Hartford area, and of the parents 
approached in the course of the survey of parental interests, 

PHASE #1 FINDINGS 

V 

Phase //I investigations, directed by Father Kern, were designed to deter- 
mine: if there appeared to be a sufficiently large group of interested parents to 
support a nonsectarian private school and the type of school those parents would 
wish for their children. .r . 

Father Kern-, in cooperation with the principals of the study team, mem- 
bers of his own staff, and members of Dr. Diggs' Staff, prepared a survey ques-. 

tionnaire to determine parental interest in a nonsectarian private schoo. On 
December 24, 3,200 of these 'estionnaires were mailed with covering letters and 
return envelopes to all East Hartford residents having children nine years of age 
or under as of- September, 1976. Some 3,000 of these letters were delivered. Copies 
of the questionnaire and the covering letter accompany this report. Appendix J.)' 
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•' "A Study of The Feasibility of Establishing A Nonsectarian Private School As Part 
Of The Proposed East Hartford Parents' Choice Project , The Gbuncil for American 
Private Education, Lamborn, Robert L. , Ph.D., January 13, .1976. 
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By January 13, 1976, parents of 252 children had responded indicating 
definite interest CV^s" responses) "and parents of 79 children had responded 
iiidicating possible ihterest^ (''perhaps**, responses) — a^ total of 331 children. 

■i 

Table //I indicates the extent of the positive response to the questionnaire by 
numbers of children by grade-level as of September, 1976, This response indicates 
a substantial pool of 212 ''prospects** for a K-5 school. Six characteristics of 
this pool are worth particular comment. First, since positive responses were still 
arriving on January 13th, it seems safe to assuftie that there were some interested 
parents who had not yet been heard from. Second, the number of kindergarten and 
Grade 1 prospects (49 and 40 respec tively) ^ is especially encouraging. Third, the 
cize of the prospect ^groups for Grades 2-5 are respectable and quite consistent. 
Fourth, the pre-kindergar ten pool is promising for the future. Fifth, the resi- 
dencea of .the interested families are spread rather evenly through the town. And, 
sixth, because of survey preconceptions, the questionnaire was mailed only to 
families having children nine years old or younger, with the result that the re- 
sponse does not provide adequate information on the prospect pool for children 
who would enter Grade 6 and above. It should be noted, however, that a number of 
the families which did receive the questionnaire happened to have older children 
and indicated that they would be interested in enrolling them in the private 
school should it be opened— a total of 28 children in Grades 6-8, This chance 
response suggests that there may well be an adequate pool of students for one or 
more of those grades. 
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TABLE //I 

Numbpr of. "Prpspect" Children by Grade-level as of September. 1976 

Nature of 
Parental 

Response ■ Pre-Klndergarten Grade 





1 


2 


3 


4 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Yes 


8 


20 


20 


25 


39 


25 


25 


28 


25 


15 


11 


8 


3 


252 


Perhaps 


2 


__5 


_6 


_5 


-10 


15 


8 


7 


8 


_Z 


3 


__2 


-JL 


*> 

79 


Total 


10 


25 


26 


30 


49 


40 


33 


35 


33 


22 


34 


10 


4 


331 



In order to get some sense of the strength of parental interests among 
those who responded positively to the questionnaire, a telephone follow-up was 
conducted. Approximately 45 percent-of the definite, or "yes", parents were 
reached; approximately 20 percent of ^he possible, or "perhaps", parents. This 
sampling indicated that in both groups of parents the interest was, for the most 
part, very real. Of the "yes" parents reached by telephone, 65 percent said they 
would definitely enroll their children. Final enrollment of 60 percent or more 
of the prospects seems quite possible. It would appear, on the other hand, 
quite conservative to assume that a well-planned and publicized school would 
enroll 40 percent of the prospect pool. A prediction of a 50 percent enrollment 
appears^ not assured but entirely reasonable. 

Given the information now in hand on the prospect pool for such a 
school and the prevailing grade patterns in the East Hartford Schools . (K-5 ,6-8,' 
9-12), should the Borird decide to propose a program , including ^a nonsectarian 
private school, the long-range objective should probably be the creation of a 
K-8 school^ Whether it would be wisest to open with Grades K-5 and add grades 
in subsequent years or to op^n with Grades K-6, or"K-7, or K-8 at the outset 
would depend upon the -findings in an additional survey, this time of families 

: • . 270 . 
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having children of appropriate ages for Grades 6, 7, and 8 and upon .thfe response 



to the announcement that a nonseclarian private school was in fact ^ be establfshed. 

An aiztempt was made to get some sense of the type of school in which the 
parents would be most interested. The subject, as would be expecj^ed, proved an 
extremely difficult one with ich to deal in a simple questiou/aire. The parents 
were asked to indicate whether they preferred a traditional, father ^ructured > 

! / 

school, or a Jpss traditional, rather open school Their responses left the clear 
impression that the parents woyld be happi-est with a relatively structured school 
Xvhich nonetheless provided appropriate opportunities fo^r student initiative and 
supervised independent and individualized activity. It appears that very few of ' 
the prospects would lose interest in the school should it be conducted -in this way. 

PHASE //2 FINDINGS 

Phase //2 investigations, by Mr. Farquhar, were designed to determine: 
the availability of adequate school facilities; the availability of adequate 
faculty and staff personnel; th<- practicality of establishing such a school given 
existing local and state laws and regulations; the availability of such support 
services as transportation and food management; the financial support required, to 
assure the operational viabiJity of the school; and the existence of attitudes or 
other special condi ns in the community which might work against the success of 
the school . ' . ' . 

The survey of available school facilities has included investigations 
of an unused Catholic school building, a public school building which might 

become available, a church facility, a day care center, private mansions,, coinmer- 

i 

cial properties, and open spaces upon which a temporary "trailer campus" Unight 

be established. At this time, no entirely satisfactory site has been located. 

••' ■ ' ' 

The day care facility must be dropped from consideration; the other options remain 
* ■ 

open. • 271 .' 
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The most promising sites thus far identified include an unused Catholic school 
building, a church facility, and a public school building which might become 
available. No desirable private mansions, commercial properties, or open spaces 
for a.*Vtrailer campus'' have been identified, altnough the search has not been 
exhaustive. It seems probable that adequate space can be found, although it may 
be less than completely desirable. The facilities selected should provide for 
the .;^nticip.ated space requirements for the school as it develops according to 
plan. ■ . 

There seems every reason to believe that it would be possible to 
ob,r?.in adequate staffing for the school if it is established. There is a large 
pool of available teachers and school heads for independent schools. Many people 
would find the prospect of being involved in such a significant national 
demonstration project most attractive. We understand that some teachers currer.t] 
employed by East Hartford have expressed interest in moving to a private >1 , 

if it is established. 

Should^ the decision to establish a school be made pr ir.; tlv, there are 
no local or state laws or regulations which would present si:sniiicanc problems. 
The Connecticut State Department of Education through its Bl -jau oi * lementary 
and Secondary Education and the Conn cticut Association of li^deperul^ nt Schools 
are able to provide experienced ^md competent advice on all ratters of legal and 
regulatory detail and procedure. The central problem here, as: . irom meeting 
deadlines, lies in enlisting qualified incorporators and members for the school' 
board of control. These possibilities come to mind: associating tho sc?i..'ol with 
an existing corporate "entity in the area ( a school, a day care center, or an 
industrial or commercial corporation) , or establishing a new corporat : .rr. whi h 
draws-upon interested parents , teachers , and community leaders. 
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•A : eliminary investigation of a variety of possible management options 
-tiidicates tli • there is no day care center interested in taking a new school under 
itb corpoTat^ "wing. There is the possibility that an area independent school 
would be interested in establishing an ''annex" school in Fast \Har t ford , Cne existing 
rton;>roiit nonsectarian edt'caticnal corporation, which has asked to remain unnamed^ 
rijis expressed an interest. No corporations have been approached to see if they havt* 
m Inievevr in ciitah I ishing a nonprofit corporation under their umbrellas. If a new 
.rrpc'rat ion were to be established, the list of parents who have expressed an 
intcrei,i the school vuuic be a natural source of candidates for selection ns 
inc orporatori? and control board members. It is possible, also, that community 
It-aders 2ji)i.;hc htr intercbiod in becoming involved in these capacities as a matter 
of pubi Ir s^;r'.- i; ^e . 

Ic became a simple matter to determine tl^e availability of such support 
-.i^rvictjii' as V ! ar.ni-v>ria t J ! ood management. Transportation is provided under 

>,;.aie * tor private and ;:.vjb'li: schools, and transportation is assured as well 
unJt r Lhe vXovi'r/iox^^ der: v. - crat ion project. We are infcjrmed that no distri- 

::.;:r.crn ::t.udcri!: re.^rldc^'^ces vyjuld present a problem for ei^iher the parents 
t*r u\K I r.in^>portat ion syst<-?m. Tlur available provisions for food services in East 
Har t '^/rr-i . .«rc unusually good. Should tJcy be desired, arrangements could be made 
v-cn : :• ! t-rsLate (;i:itecl' wnlch is based in the Penney High School — a new school could - 
.ir:a:u;e a sacellitfj contr t tied fo that already in effect with the town. All 
>thcr i->ual inuppori services appear to be readily available. 

The i lnasHiial aspects of the study included a consideration of these 
ifiarrej tart~up" reqi:ire!aents and their costs; "wind-down** requirements and their 

co;:>i :. ; - ichn^r value, including space and^quipment. *'add-ons*'; voucher mechanics; 
su, ;r;:;enl.i-^ sources o\ ji.come and any restrictions affecting them; c.-sts involved 
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ijn adminit r.rative and evaluation tasks necessitated by the admin - ve a. i 

research requirements of the demonstration project; financial pi i for 

those ac'.epting responsibility for operating the school; and annual operating 
budget requirements. The operation oi the ■ , jposed school would be feasible only 
if there are satisfactory answers to v "S raised in regard to these dollar 

considerations. It has been inpossible to develop sufficient information in 
these areas either to t3sc feasibility or to determine the information which must 
be developed to test feasibility. 

Establishing a school involves "start-up" costs for plant, personnel, 
equipment, materials, and cxivpH^s which are rot properly chargeable to the first 
year of operation. Provisxoiis for these funds must be made aside from those pro- - 
vidoJ' for :rom vouchers since the school may grow du,. the period of the dem- 
onstration and additional "i i rst-time" capital expenditures would be necessary 
at tr. ;l time. Funds allocated for furnishings and equipmerit should permit "start 
-up" exp.nditures for thes^ purposes as they are needed in the school ' k -de-ve+op 
ir.eht, even if they occur in the stcond through the fifth year of the demonstration 
(..oject. "Start-up" costs are estimated to be in the range f $65,000 to $72,000. 
It seems reasonable to establish a figure 'in he neighborhood of $60,000 for these 
costs. A break.cov;n follows: 



ITEM 



RANGE ESTIMA TE 



Initial Planning (including 
Incorporation) 



$ 500 - 2,000 S 2,000 

Lease of Property April-August 4,000 - 6,000 5,200 

Renovation of Leased Facili' es 

to Meet Safety and Health des 10,000 -20,000 15,000 

Furnishing Building to Meet Ncids 

of Opening Enrollment 9,000 -12,000 10,500 

27 ; 
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ITEM 



RANGE 



ESTIMATE 



Providing Acquisition of Library 
Books, Instruction Materials, 
Textbooks 



$11,000 - 1^,000 



12,600 



Employment of Administrjitor 
and Secretary — Anrll-August 



9,500 - 11,000 



10,065 



In-Service Training of Staff 
before Opening of School 



1,300 - 5,200 



3,200 



TOTALS 



$45,300 70,200 



$38,565 



11 a privace school is established, at some point tl'^ere will necessarily 



be "wind-dcnvn" costs. Ihese will occur if the school Is discontinued either during 
the demonstration or at - ^le ei;d jf the demonstration, if it is continued as a 
separate corporate entity, or if it is continued as an "annex" school under the 
uirbrella of some other corporate body. These matters, among others, w uld hav6 to 
be deal: with at this point: legal ac*;ions relating to discontinuance or establish- 
ment of a nt vv' corporate status; d :,r/-^sition of furnishings, equipmenr materials,, 
and supplies; dispo .tion ol existing cash and investment assets or indebtedness.; 
and indemnif i caticn of principals from any subsequent liability growing out of the : 
operation of the school during the demonstration period. It has not been poirsible 
in the period of the study to adequ ately invest i.[;ate costs ot this sort — and some, 
in fact, "the amounts of the sciiool's assets or liabilities at the end of the project, 
for example, could not be estimated at this time in anv case. But they should he 
provided for on a realistic basis in j)lanning for sue! a school, and they should 
be provided for outside of the voucher funding. 



voucht^r nust include the costs of operations which are covered'by the voucher in 
effect in the public schools for the effective year of the voucher ''payment." 



To assure equitable financing for the private school , the value of the 




In addition, to provide for expenses which will be incurred by the private school 
but are not considered in the calculation of the value of the voucher (Debt Service 
and Capital Outlay), there will need .to be a supplemental payment to the private 
school. This supplement might be referred to as the Debt Service and Capital Outlay 
•Supplement. However identified, this supplement, computed per student on the basis 
of the dollars allocated to these purposes in the i Slic schools would be assigned 
to the private school to meet rental and capital equ. moi:t expenditures. Current 
calculations ind'-ca' a value of approximately $130 per student. 

If the privar.e school element of the den^onstration model is to have an 
opportunity to function e::ectivGly, it must bo as easily accessible to interested 
parents as are the p ■ 1 ic schools. Voucher mechanisms must not involve added finan- 
cial or "red-tape" burdens which will rend to discourage prospective private sc ,ocl 
parents from selecting 'he private school for their f'iildren. 

It is our understanding iwat no restrictions would placed upon tht, 
private s tool's freedom to raise supplementary funds f rom ' ht r sourr es : an 'hi 
voucher. The only restr"'> tion ^ f vhich we are avaiV is that l-.ist Harlfor^, jtucii^nts 
eannot be charged tuit^' i fees in auiitic . to tiie fee "paid" bv tiic voueh-rr, Th^- 
s,chool would free, for exa;-.rl.., to oor'.uct sucn l w .. : - ra is i ■ i r .ties is 
bazaars an - f air^ » ' obtain ont: .i anc u aiui t. unJi^Ttar^t' "gitt sv^iiei- 

it ions, ihe s aool, be! lev-. , ::.^y :rDii students resi.<:iTv/ outside oi L.\-i 
Hartford as i ui t ion-pay ing students r^L i fee ]ove] equaling ei exct d i n;;.: " n*.- 
combined valac of the voucher and t: )ple: t !^t. 

It is our ur. !t rstanding^ also* :r;at t':\c icsearc;^. requ • : erut.*^ : > i«i :.:ie 
demoi'.st r::: ion project may inv..^ive sor^- adn^. i -i is t r a t i ve :;.osts in r ':;u • ' - u.^:, 
record keepvn.^ testing, and reports wh^ch are not ..;'t1v '■^c\u-A ^-^rs?.. .: 
there are such c.>sis, the school s^liould be rei:nbv;rv J fur Ihem hy thr -.it: 
authority. 

21 G 
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It is our further understanding that the Superintendent's office v ';i i.equir.' 
of the new school only reporting monthly enrollments to receive voucher 
payments; b) using the puM ic school accounting format in reporting annual state- 
ments of operation; and c) adhering to its statement of compliance with state and 
federal regulations regarding private schools and Board of Education Open Enroll- 
ment rules and reguloiions. (Monitoring t liis adherence should Se made the respon- 
sibility of an independent agency such as the Connecticut State partment of 
Education, C/ E, CMS, or a speci.illy constituted entity.; It is anticipated Chat 
t:!:cro w.'uld be no reinhursement for any expanses which may be inliorent in meeting 
' <'-:t I rqui renienls , which are considered to be minimal. 

XrifiX'-.- -is , linany, the mat*ter of providing financial protect^ ^n for 

tiu>se. v;h'j ,'cce,>t. r^. spons i bi 1 i t y for servin^ un the control body oi ihe proposed 
.'i.^oi and : i; ti* se teachers, >upp]:er.), and oLners who enter into good-fr *^ 
..u: : Ttf i ' ■ z'r, tho^e r epr en t i ng the schovjl. '.''ile every effort sliould be 

.,ve r.tiv.ir-. school. .e of thi: deoKMis t r at ion project is realistic as 

1 e ' be ;■ ei in;nl ^- the sv!k)o1 is nu L comir.g iiito bein^ as a 
o' n. cural narke' -i^L.i ^ ^ es/ Tnder the c ire tims tar es , ^ t. is not 
: e.»s. i.a:.- i e r.n .j.»,v;.>e^. . Ir.^.il its S;.'*:.;ers will prepar J to take the del! ir risks 
w!;wL v.v!.::d \yj :.ii\:r.il ic! s;: '^i a priv.it e :r>chool which did . ome inLo 

.!'::.-n e rv ^uU or .su^- ^ l.jr-.-es, Ti- i . ; b i 1 ! ty :';i-es ihaC ch^jse accr^^l -m* 

re: ^^ i I i [ \- fi/r the ::or>i *h' iiv*:,-^ ;iuy finaneia! obligations or liaGil.iy 

^err,:k*:n lu g<?od iji:... ui;.i?.'r ihi: ^l^v. .tio:^> of t.h- demons: r:it ion prcj^ t. The 
.♦♦■•■/ite > ,.:jo\ : '.:,;:-.d fail ill. oi r. he ;;rojei.:i; excepr us : .e resuH 

Ie>Mi v)L;-.ir: ; 1 1 1 . iwj . ■• v; 1 1 h schoi., sh iU' suffer iinancialiy 

it !alis, Wv r-.-i'. thr^ .,:hour, thf :^i.rriod o! derjiU-: t riil ] ;.^n pr-Mt' ? 

lher»- ch'-\mfal iidvi » :ie>. V i ti t : otu* -no-s-e.-ii- /j'.. .ratu-es t<' v;«.>vcr al. :.in;i:;ciaf 

2 ? : 



liabx.^ties including operating deficits. If this protection should require the 
purchase of special insurance, the costs of this coverage are not a proper 
'Voucher" expense and the school should be reimbursed by the appropriate authority. 

A consideration of projected operating b 't requirements indicates 
that a 50 percent enrollment in the prospect i ;1 would produce a break-even 
budget for a K-5 school. This would mean a school of just over 100 students. As 
indicated earlier, such an enrollment level is not assu; • d but seems wit.iin the 
realm of reasonable possibility. Should there prove to be sufficient interest to 
support Graue b. Grades 6-7, or Grades 6-8, ^he budgetary pressures would b^ 
ri ome w 1 i_a t e as e cJL_ - - - 

We b.:lieve, on the basis of assurances we have received from knowledj'eable 
and responsible qu.irter.;, that the "climate" of East Hartford , Greater nr l ord, 
and Connecticut are favorable to the establishment ut a private school as part of 
Liie demonstration project. We are particularly encouraged by the cooperative 
response .'f pui ic, Cath. lie, and independent school educator- during the -urse 
of tills ft.isib.iity stua/. It is the clear intent ul Dr. Di^^p^s and his st ff to 
.. o- ratt- with Mie staf^ u: a nevv private school if it is es . ..d 1 i shed , to assist 
in aM appr.-priate ways, .ii'd permit the ^ -ool to op.-rate with 'i complete 

inc-r ...ience. 1-.. :»er Fa^v:Ili, o; the Catii- M. schools, ' e' ally cooperative. 
:nere pears to be a Consider./- le r. rvoir of y.ood w:!l amoru' itviepenJen- ,,.v.oo\ 
p. -pie in Lh.- area and among edu.^a: 1 ).-a: t.'acher train;;..; institutions. 

PiiA'^F -'3 i-lNDr .S 

rha^U' /-i Inv. .tiK^^t ions , c^^ntiuci '.i by Mr. Jos* -h d^'i^ey^te! . were under- 
taken to develop ui ...at line of th. .>perat . nal d.-tails iv h shoi;ld b. dealt 
with in e>.:ablish -:h a lu.ol , i:i o Cinnin^; it in ou^rati ai .iori:^, Mie 

riod of the ' -lonstra ^.n, ?na ... . ting pr-M- nis whien won.: need to be met 
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as the demonstration draws to a close. These recommendations are general and 
tentative rather than specific and positive; they are intended to provide assistance 
^acher than a detailed plan. 

A. Establishing a School 

1. Identify sponsors^ incorporate school^ ^pply ^'^ f * ax exempt status. 
Three individuals are necessary for incorporatinT^, the school — they 

are named as founders. Application for charter is made to the Secretary 
of State. Following incorporation, the application for tax exemption is 
made to the Internal Revenue Service. 

2. Identify management agent for sc: ^ol . As indicated earlier, there are 
a number of possible management options which the study t L^am will be 
pleased t d±si:uss should there e interest. Although the management 
agent may possible be an existing school or other established corpora- 
tion, the outline pre^^i ed here will presume that a new corporation 
is created for the purpose. c 

^ ' Ap'- 'y for an Educationa' Planning Grant and su b? equently, for a school 
pa-:.' ' pati on grant . Details are available throug^^ NIE. 

* ^he ho ' r d 'of control^ develop by-laws . Twenty members is a good 

lu' ^■■.r for 3. working Board for an established school . In this case, 
s iL wouJd be wise to start with a somewhat snuller executive 
'^^od> ana .i^ld to th i board as the school becomes established. 
Representation cr che board should . include community leaders, people 
with skills r- . ev at to the operation of school, and poren.ts. 

The olficers of the board are usually President, Vice President, 
Secretary and Trea;-'>urer . The committee organization should reflect 
the operating needs of the school. Typical committees: -Exei utive, 
Luildings and Grounds, Finance, Fducation, Development and Public 
Rel,it ons, and Nominating. The Executive Committee, with assistance 
from the board, should develop by-laws. 

5. Select school head. It is a good idea, if possible, to select the 
head prior to lurmulating other tuan very general policy. Tin iiead 
can be helpful to th^ board at that stage. An "adminis tra f '>r pro 

jm*' can be appointed before tic final administrator is choi.^^n, 
should it seem desira lo. 

• '^t- lop parent int e r'est, begia student recruitment, organize a 

part :.f s associat ic_ The head should lead this effort, assisted by 
the incorporators, members, of the board, and interested parents. 
Parents' "Letters of Intent" should be obtri'ned as early as" possible — 
a goal should be to have an ad uat enrol. .aent assured by the end 

- - t*f - Ma^*^ -ft-o^ that hant , "pc rscyiTrie , anH equTpment ciDmrnitir entf-^ mav be 

made in early ae. Stai'ing a parent association eai ly h< a number 

of obvious advantages in e;'orts to develop parent ind community support 
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7. Determine available plant options, make "first cal l" arrangements, 
do prelim'inarv planning . As indicated earlier, there are a limited 
number of plant options which have been identified and several 
categories of options which should be investigated further. The study 
team will be pleased to discuss its findings should there be interest. 
When a suitable plant is located, it would be well to obtain "first 
calj^ rights to it pending the final decision as to whether to go^ 
ahead with the school. 

An enrollment of iOO in a K-5 school would require approximately 
8,-500 square feet (5,000 program, 3,500 other) according to 
standards of the Educational Facilities 1 horatory, Nev York, New 
York, Connecticut's minimum space requirement for an. elementary 
clas:.room is 750 square feet. Tentative plans should also be made 
for necessary renovations, including architectural plans and the 
identification of a reputable construction firm. 

8. Develop school policy . The decision as to uh^ coneral character of 
the school should be made quite early sincr^ it will play a rcle 

.n the selection of the --hool head. Once the head has been selected, 
policy discu.'iSions should go for(sMi>i promptly. Policy area: ill 
include: ' ind of schooJ „ educational philosophy, grades p .ded, 
admissions and retention .standards, financial management, personnel 
conpensation and beneiits, use o! plant and ground;- community role, 
and stude it financial aid. 

9. Dev plup program j.lans. The head is respons^blr i jr ■ develop ing pro- 
"irTim plans wit'i assistance -.icr,- che Education Coimnittee. In the 
studv model, a rather standard, lelatively structured, elementary 
program was assumed— trad it ion.il academic subjects, ..t, inasic, 
drama, and physical education; style, humanisti- r.p,\ inform;..!. Pro- 
gram decisions shjuLd m be rushed, 1 at r':ev should be made in 
broad t..rms as earl - is practical since th.- character < i the program 
will be a central eleiiient in student md facult recruitment efforts 
.-■nd -.ay influence plant dec Li is . 

10 ,.- V -Lo p operating pro. ; edunjs . The school head siioulJ estiiMish I he 
operTTI- iuz pfoceduren . • promptly as possible. Areai in which thcx 

- jJi be nr.'.iied incJuac ad.r i ss ions , annual calendar and school day, 
atuendance, ;;hedu:n.,-, discipline, health, budget, purchasing and 
billing, use cl p..nt ar..-: ^.,roiinds, and I'ielil trips. ^ 

11 Develop operating ^ud^^. An operating budget must be developed 
T^re steps can bo taken to provide i c vera Ac, contract 

. for o'ant and plant renovaLLons, em; i y ion-.l personnel, order 

furnishings and other items, or plan for tbe August orien'-atun 
and planning session proposed later in l .i: report. In t-- .-Mur.- 
of the feasibility stu l;- > . "■L of accounts parai ] ■ . n,- ;n^:;e us, d 
in the East Hartford Schools uu-s developed, as was a scnnoi model 
upon whfch the study team based its fman- ial f. isfbility consider;: ■ 
tions This set of accounts, the srhool model, and the co putations 
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developed in the course of the study are availablp i^hcaild there be 
interest in them. 

12. Pr wide liabil t:y coverage . Appropriate liability coverage should 
be provided at the earliest practical time . 

13. Em ploy addj fM^n al personnel . Once the general nature of the school 
hi.; been Jcuamined, the school head, or if one is appointed the 
"adiviiniiitrator pro tem", should begin to identify prospective faculty 
members. It would be hoped that by mid-May, a desirable and 
interested faculty would have been identified so that it could be 
employed promptly if at the end of .^lay a definite decision is made 

to go forward with the school. It will be recalled that tho criteria 
for teacher selection are to be indluded in the Part jr.ipijtion Grant 
Application. Staffing assumptions made in the model used in the 
feasibility study are available on request. 

14. Order furni ^r e, equipment, supplies, and instructional materials. 
The head, or t-.e "administrator pro tem", should make rather firm, 
though tentative, decisions during the spring with regard to needed 
items of furniture. ni\d equipment — and, to a lesser extent, with 
regard to materials and supplies — so that quantities can be deter- 
mined and orders placed in early June if it is decided a*^ the end 
of May to go ahead with the school. If the teacher recruitme : is 
far enough along in May to make it possible tu consult with 
prospL'ctive teachers about desirable instructional materials during 
May, similar decisions should be made with regard to these materials 
so that orders for these also can made early June, ^t: teacher 
recruitment is not sufficiently advanced for this purpose, Tnorfi 
tentative planning should probably still be undertaken so that a 
minimaTi of time will ".■cquired tc make these decisions and place 
orders once faculty members are selected, and the deci.si. i is made 

to go forward with the school. 

L5. Plan for se e king supplementary funding . A number of avenue:? foi 
procuring supplementary funding were indicated earlier in this 
rc ort. Given the tight operating position in which the new school, 
il established, will surely find it.self, it would be wise . to think 
early about the most promising approaches to be made in a search lor 
additional funding. The Connecticut Association of Independent School.^ 
I e New School Services Program of the National Association of 
Independent Schools, and the Council for the Advancement and Support 
of Education can be helpful in this regard, rurther information on 
approaches to tl lsc ag.-.ncies v^ll be provided on request. 

16. Hold faculty orientrxtiion and plc'nniag sessions . ! t would profy::bly 
be well to give over all of A..;ust to a full-time orientation and 
planning session for the faculty and staff in the new school plant. 
The school should o^en.as an established, well-organized, and com- 
fortable place for bo:?r^ rr,embers, member.s of thr^ faculty and staff, 
parents, and children — excitingly new, not confus ngly new; assured 
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and dynamic, not tentative and hesitant; purposefully active* not 
uncertainly hectic. A well-conceiv^^d' August session would make 
such a start possible* 

Careful advance planning about school operations, a meeting of 
minds on anticipated developments in all areas of operations, 
developing familiarity with the ''climate" of East Hartford and 
Greater Hartford, and meeting with members of the bpajrd and the 
parents association heffire the opening of school, for example, 
could make a major difference in the success of the first weeks 
of the school year. 

Operating a School 

After consideration, it has not seemed useful o; practical 
to provide an outline of the areas of operation which should be kept 
in mind by the board and the i ; • ' of this new school while the school 
is in operation a- a part of l demonstration project. Competent 
people will be entirely conversant with these matters. It seems 
sufficient to refer to the principles stated and implied ip the 
earlier portion of this report and to point out that informed counsel 
is available from designated persons in the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Connecticut Association of Independent Schools, 
and the National Association of Independent Schools. Further infor- 
mation on apovoaches to these agencies will provided on reqi st. 

The school management will keep in mind, of course, the 
administrative reports which will be required by the East Hartford 
Scliool Office and the lesearch-rel^ited reports which will be required 
by the National Institute of Education. And the school v/iil wish 
to keep in mind obtaining accreditation by the Connecticut Association 
of Independent Srhoolr in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education. It is recommended " that the accreditation procedures be 
initiated in the middle of the '^irst year of operation with an eye 
to accreditation in the spring ot the first year or the f^ll of the 

« 

Deal in;; vi 1 1 : the. Scl iool at the Conclusion of the Demons tr atic_n Project 

Ear' jr in the report, there was a discussion ■■:■( the "wind- 
dMwii" consider iLions which must be c.ealt with at some point if a school 
is establisi.ed. The specific steps to be taken will depend, of ccurse, 
upon the corpcr-nL. .-naracLei of the scliool, upon whether it is boing 
continued or disbande. , and upon the corporate character it will assume 
if it is to be continued. It seems sufficient at: this point to repeat 
the principal laam.rs which must be dealt with at the a- prnpriate" time. 
They in. ' e: legal actions relatin.r to discontinuance or establishment 
of a r '-porate status; disposition of furnishings, equipment, 

materij and supplies; disposition of existing cash and investment 
assets or indebtedness; and indemnification of principals from any 
subse- lent liabili\v -rowing out .>f the operation of "he school during 
the lemons ; t id r x ', 
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CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of oui study, conducted under the acknowledged time 
constraints, we arrive — with the specific understandings indicated in the -body 
of the report — at the following conclusions with regard to the feasibility of 
establishing a nonsectarian private school as a part of the East Hartford Parentp;' 
Choice Project. ' lese conclusions are directly responsive Lo the areas of concern 
outlined in the studv proposal made to Dr. Diggs. 

1. While it is not a certainty, there is good reason ^ believe 
that there is a sufficJeuu'v large group of interested parents 
to support a nonsectarian private school. 

2. It appears rather cloarly that the parents would be happiest 
with a relatively structured school which nonetheless provided 
appropriate opportunities for student initiative and for super- 
vised independent and individualized activities. 

While no entirely satisfactory site has been located, it seems 
quite probable thaL adequate space can be found, although it 
' may be less than corrpletciy dtj?;irable. 
A. There is every reason o believe that it will be possible to K 
■ •■ obtain adequate staffing. 

5. It is practical to establish such a school under existing local 

state, laws and regulations — but there is no time to spare. 

6. All standard support services, including transportation* and food 
management services, nre readily available. 

7. Wl-iile it is not a certainty, Lhsre is good reason to believe that 
t'>ere is sufficient support available tb operate such a 
school within the Pare is' :ioice Program. * *' . 
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There do not ear^to be any communjty, attitudes or special condi- 
tiuas which would make it impractical to attempt' to operate such a- 
school as a part of the deuonsn atioii project — to the contrary, the 
^clirarc within Ccnriei Lcut , Greater Hartford, and East Hartford 
seems, ;or the most pare, favorable, to such an undertaking. 
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LEGAL ANALYSIS: THE INCLUSION OF PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 



Project Staff had to struggle v;ith the legal requirements of the 
Unlred St fe.-i Ccr,s titutton and the Connecticut Statute Public Act 122. In 
regards to the former, the Supreme Court has never clearly efined the issue 
of separation of church and state as it appli s to public e ication. The 
Demonstration Program Act cf 197. Slic Act 122 set^ forth a csbmprehensive 
list of responsibilities, powers, rights, and instructions applicable to the 
implementation of a voucher program, Wnile the e/ stence of is enabling' / 
legislation was extremely beneficial it has never been utilize and contains a 
nvimber of imbi^uitLes. Project Staff contracted with the law firm of Post and 
Pratt for an analysis r.li legal issues relating' to vouchor • 

The following is a list of conclusions and recomn^ nations reach.^d by 
Post and Pt'att in t'v^i^- dbdy t)f the requirements of the United S^tes Constitution 
and PuMiL Act 122. ^ 

* Recommendations relating to t;he constitutionality of including Parochial 

School: and other legal probltirns related to the Voucher Project. 

^\mount of Tuition ♦ 



Recommen4at : on : That East Hartford redeem vouchers tcr the lessee o^r-y^^ 
(1) r!ie face valup 'i.e. approximately $1^500) y6r (2) the tuition^ 
actually charged. * ^ 

An alternative which has been proposed would require^'^he redertpticn ^ 
value for existing private schools be limited to the tuition charged 
in previous years plus n percentage (referred to in discussions as ^ 
"historical base"),* The historical base system 4s being s^uggfested by 
some as a way of helping, our court case. It is argued that the his^ 
torical base wiii persuade the court that schools are getting what 
they always received and that this aid will benefit ondy c! e parents; 
that if the school is allov^^d to raise its tuit;^lon, thi.^. will uncon- 
stitutionally benefit such school. We ^o not ri^coramend thfS approach 
for the following reasons: ; , \, ' 
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(1) The program wili indirectly benefit parochial ..1100,1^ in eitiuT 

v.) i-i only a maLLcr oi conjccLurt s to whether t:xi:>tlng parochial 
s.^^'Ub vLil raise their tuition (any ucu parochial scho^>l can charge 
what^:v*: it wantt: and thus destroy the historical baj>e purpose); 

(3) It would be preferable it the Board ot EciucaCi.-n . an avoid LeUinK. 
any parochial school jwhat its tution should be. Jt *e ariopCed the 
histori.il baae approach, th. !*a.st Hartiord Board Iducation w.uiM 
become involved in the tuition policy The paVochlal scho-^lH a:ul 
we will lose uur "wall o: separat M,>n" bef.ween cUurcii and s'.^r. 



Receipt Ti ^ i^Itlon Payaeut 



KecOjmneM i slu.'.jnts who attend non-publ. schools, 

payroent'^Ti iT y.^- ■ -r.^^r ^ ru inbi;rtirncnl ! -r lu. pal.:. 

Au^- alternat l>'tr Ui pavTn..'nt to the par t U ipat 1:.^: J^ch.K^lH. 

While lt;is couli r v bv cepiuK, il will hurl Cb.e ...art '-'^"^^^ 

One .buld arg^i^ ' ,-.>old i-e no o;Uere;^ce cons t llu ' i ^ 1) * 
between thesx: a.;..^.uiu • - but Su; :-e;nt,' art case>i m^^i-'^t th:< 

diTc-.:t paymeiK : ■).t.-"' iil ;;chi.«ois v^uid bt: ratal. 



Tine Kivmenl 



Kccopimendat : o.. . Vur sfidenis who alt<-'nd non- i i^. s<.u-v4i^. T 
payr.ent .a >1 1 ' e -lade .f:er Liie t:duca!: ional s^rvi.es ^ ' ' * 
rendered; tuat I'ue Board ot KduvaCion adopt a j r -ra;> o h- o: 
vi.^ivneuLS b.ised on iIk- v'^^'^-^lic Si.:.^:oI semester :alendar. 

i ^ V. ■ ^ 

'riK- .ysti:r:i riJ^.p^?nJ:; : :ao case t a ^tu.dent w!.v. Lian^^>i^ru -.iv:ri:\K- 
•>i Si .^io] V. .ir e: duti:h; a H.bool r>craesie-. :hr- 1 itik c;: u^n K^-.:^ 

Jue t^) witi.arawal or rr,i::s:t r by i Mu;^:U tVM-.'t^oi- . y rd 
t.hf parent and a n.j->r/ en ' 1 1 1 -mi-t: is ivcj,.>-. 



C^-n> i r: *• I : " , ; ^ ^ i *^^ ^ a 1^ and J j dji 

M-.^:ir-..':^d;!l If n : 
iUtr:! n: st ^-i .■ 



f u:^.. . vvuld has-'- - 



•acati'-^n: Th.^t: pa : * i c L i^u ' . a>; ;>a. 



risk'i-uai I hey r::ay !.>e :iui>;e !or l^iiti^v: 
reiiT\ljursv::^enl is vivj^^iaed bv i:,. courts. 



is andersteod th..;:: ..i ^ourr 'ch.i;ien};e ..oMid reti-i^v 
of tuiiion ; .ivrie:;ts c* s:^:Jen:s vh..,- jCrcn.t p.irov;::a> 
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event, someone insist assume the responsibility for those tuition pay- 
ments: the participating parent or the parochial school. The parent 
should be advise^l of such risk. 

Tuition in Excess of Voucjigr 

Recommendation : That schools with tuition levels in excess of ihe 
face value of th^ voucher be permitted to participate, 

A major legal concern is the constitutionality of the P.^rents' 
Choice Project if it applies to parochial schools. The court case 
will be strengthened if a number of students attend non-public, 
non-parochial schools. It is a fact that most such schools have 
tuition charges in excess of the projected voucher value. The pro- 
blem is that state law provides that in no case may a fee or charge 
be levied above the value of the voucher- This would seem to pre- 
clude such schools. If a state court challenge is made, we can 
argue that such prohibition only applies to the voucher students. 
If the above/ recommendation is adopted, we would also suggest that ' 
an attempt be made to amend the state law. 

Proprietary Schools . 

Recommendation : That the program permit students to attend proprie- 
tary schools. 

The real purpose of the program is to provide educational alterna- 
tives. Coincidentally , the court case is strengthened by providing 
numerous alternatives. Inasmuch as the state law does not preclude 
proprietary schools, we recommend that parents have the option of 
choosing such schools. 

Geographic Location of Scho ols 

Rec ommenda t ion ; That the program permit students to attend schools 
located outside of East Hartford. 

A major legal concern is the constitutionality of the Parents' Choice 
Project if it applies to parochial schools. As stated above, the 
case will be strengthened if :i number of students attend non-public, 
non-parochial schools. The legal problems are that: (1) limiting the 
area to East Hartford eliminates all existing non-public, non-parochial 
schools: expanding outside of East Hartford provides a possibility 

for stu to attend such schools but also probably means an increase 

in the n i- of students who will, in fact, attend parochial schools; 
(3) state law refers tp a demonstration area and implies that all 
schools must be located therein. We recognize that there are several 
additional non-legal Considerations which may be controlling. Our 
recommendation is based on the premise that the strength of the court 
case is enhanced by providing alternatives to parochial schools in the 
private educational sector. If a state court challenge is made, we 
will argue that state law only requires participating students to reside 
in the demonstration area. If our reconmiendat ion is adopted, we would 
also suggest that ^n attempt be made to amend the state law. 
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Planning and Start-Up Grants to Private Schools 

Recommendation : That the East Hartford Board of Education request 
NIE to approve grants to an organization such as CAPE; that no grant 
monies for such purposes be forwarded to the East Hartford Public 
School System, 

Such grants will assist in the development of alternative forms of 
private education which will strengthen the court case. Board involve- 
ment in disbursing such funds foi the establishment of private schools 
could create numerous legal problems, and we tiierefore recommend that 
the East Hartford Board of Education avoid any such involvement. 

Teacher Layoffs 

Recommendation ; That the issue of teacher layoffs be resolved in col- 
lective bargaining between the East Hartford Board of Education and 
the East Hartford teachers. 

Teachers m the East Hartford Public School .System have rights under 
the collective bargaining law and have rights under the unemployment 
compensation laws. It Would be a violation of the collective bargain- 
ing law for the East Hartford Board of Education t'.o unilat^erally 
adopt provisions regarding teacher layoffs resulting from this program. 

Student Admj.ssions 

Recommendation : That the East Hartford School System deal directly 
with parents and not become involved. in the admissions policies of 
any participating schools. 

This will simplify administration of the program and improve our legal 
position. Regulation of parochial school admission policies could re- 
sult in unconstitutional entanglement. Our recoirmendation is to pre- 
serve to the extent possible the "wall of separation** between church 
and state and not become involved in the internal policies of parochial 
schools . 

Statutory Changes 

Recommendation : That amendments to the state law be proposed as set 
forth in earlier reports (e.g. geographic area; tuition in excess of 
Voucher; ADj; computation; definition of disadvantaged students; clari- 
fication of compensatory voucher; redemption process; collective bar- 
gaining implications; comprehensiveness of information sent to parents; 
redefinition of voucher amount). 
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Legal Questions Raised By Terms 
Of The Demonstration Scholarship 
Program Authorization Act of 1972 



Applicable Statutory Language 



Are private and public schools out- 
side demonstration area eligible to 
participate in the demonstration 
program? 



Sec. 10-239 e, (a) - at any public 
or private school 

vs . 

Sec. 10-239 b. (2) - use of educational 
scholarships for all pupils eligible to 
attend public or private schools ( within ) 
the demonstration area. 



Sec. 10-239 c. - which funds may be 
expended . . . within the demonstration 
area 

Sec. 10-239 d. (1) (b) - receive and 
expend funds to support the demonstra- 
tion and scholarships for children In 
the demonstration area 

Sec. 10-239 c. (1) (d) -'determine 
rules and regulations for use of 
scholarships_in the demonstration area 

Sec. 10-239 d. (3) - basic scholarship 
for every eligible student ±n the 
demonstration area 

Sec. 10-239 d. (3) - average current 
expense per pupil . , . in the demonstra- 
tion area 

Sec. 10-239 d. (6) - transportation 
costs incurred by parents in sending 
their children to the school of their 
choice within the demonstration area 



Are there a substantial number of 
needy or disadvantaged children in 
East Hartford? 



Sec. 10-239 b. (2) 
number*' " 



''substantial 



When does scholarship program begin? 



Sec. 10-239 c. - scholarship program 
to ex: lor a period of up to five 



^ears 



Do private schools participating in 
program have to meet all education- 
al requirements of public schools? 



Sec. 10-239 e. (1)- all educational 
standards required by law 
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Le gal Questions, cont'd. 

Is a private school that charges 
some other sjtudents more than those 
participating in the demonstration 
program ineligible? 

Will the Connecticut law covering 
collective bargaining in public 
schools necessarily be extended Lo 
private voucher schools? 

How much information should statute 
rt*quXre be sent to parents and how 
should IC bo transmitted? 



Applicable Statutory Language 

Sec. 10-239 e.(a) (3) - in .no case 
levies or requires any tuition, fee 
or charge above the value of the 
educational scholarship 

Sec. 10-239 f. 



Sec. 10-239 e. (5) - in written form. 



How are scholarships redeemed? 

Must there be a voucher or other 
form of drawing certificate for all 
students? 



Sec. 10-239 d. (2) - which scholarships 
shall be made available to parents . . . 
in form of drawing right ... or other 
document 



What is the proper voucher amount? 

l^iat words or phrases need defini- 
tional clarification? 



Sec. 10-239 d. (3) 

Sec. 10-239 b. (2) - needy or disad- 
vantaged students 

Sec. 10-239 d. (3) -. average current 
expense per ^upil 

Sec. 10-239 d. (A) - compensatory 
scholarships 

Sec. 10-239 d. (5) - pro ratg. or 
incremental redemption 

Sec. 10-239 d. (7) - decreased economies 
of scale increased costs per pupiT 
caused by the transition 

Sec. 10-239 d. (s) - all administrative 
records 



Must federal agency pay all trans- 
portation costs to schools in 
East Hartford? 



Sec. 10-239 g. - valid test 

Sec. 10-239 d. (6) - sufficient money 
to pay all . . . transportation costs 
incurred by parents 
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Legal Questions, cont'd. 



Applicable Statutory Language 



Will students attending private 
schools pursuant to demonstration 
program continue to be included 
in "average daily membership" 
computation'^. 



Is the open ended save harmless 
clause requirement inconsistent 
with powers of Federal agency? 



Sec. 10-261 - ''average daily member- 
ship" means the number obtained by 
adding the number of all pupils ... 
enrolled in public schools ... (but cf. 
definition of Public Schools) 
vs. 

Sec. 10-239 c. - such board to receive 
such state and local aid for any of its 
students as would otherwise be provided 
by law regardless of whether or not 
such students participate in a 
demonstration scholarship program 

Sec. 10-239 d. (7) - shall hold harm- 
less from any possible 
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HOUSE BILL NO. 5457 * 
PUBLIC ACT NOf^ 122 



An act enabling school districts to participate in a 
demonstration program designed to develop and test the use of 
Education Scholarships for school children, and ty allow private 
schools to participate in such programs. 

Sec. 10^239a, demonstration scholarship program. Short 
title. Legislative intent . This act shall be known and may be cited 
a''s th'e demonstration scholarship program authorization act of 1972. It 
is the intent of the legislature to, enable up to six town or regional 
boards of education to participate in a demonstration pi^ogram designed 
to .develop and test the use of education scholarships for school children. 
The purpose of this demonstration scholarship program is to develop and 
test education scholarships as a way to improve the quality of education 
by making schools, both public and private, more responsive to the needs 
of children and parents, to provide greater parental choice, and to 
determine the extent to which -the quality and delivery of educational 
services are affected by economic incentives. The demonstration scholar- 
ship program authorized by sections 10-239a to 10-239h, inclusive, shall 
aid students and shall not be used to support or to benefit any particular 
schools. (1972, P. A. 122,S.l.) 



Sec. 10-239b. Definitions . As used in sections 10-239a to 
ip-239h, inclusive: (1) "Demonstration area" means the area designated 
by the participating town or regional board of education for the purposes 
of a demonstration scholarship prog^ram defined in subsection (2) of this 
section, which area -shall include a substantial number of needy or dis- 
advantaged students, (2) "demonstration scholarship program" means a 
program for developing and testing the use of educational scholarships 
for all pupils eligible to attend public or private school^s within the 
demonstration area, which scholarships shall be made available to the 
parents or legal guardians of a scholarship recipient in the form of a 
drawing right, negotiable cer tif icate'-or other document which may not be 
redeemed except for educational purposes at schools fulfilling the 
requirements of subsection (a) of section 10-239e, (3) "demonstration 
board" means a board established by the town or regiohaJ- board of education 
to conduct the demonstration scholarship program, (4) "contract" means 
the agreement entered into by the town or regional board of education 
and a federal governmental agency for the purpose of conducting a 
demonstration scholarship program, (1972, P. A. 122, S,2) 
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StH' . 1 0-2 '39t: . C ontract with fcd ora l apt^icy for funds. The 
town or regional boartl of education may t'ontract with a federal Kovorn- 
mental ageney for funds to estahli-sh a demonstration Siiiolarship pro^^ram 
to exist for a periotl of up to five years, such board to receive such 
ritace and local aid for any of its students as would otherwise be 
provided by law re^anlless of whether or not such students participate 
in a demonstration scholarship program, which funds may, he e^^pended 
under Ihe demonstration sciiolarship program as the demonstration contract 
shall provitle and within the demonstration area. (1972, P. A. 122, S. 3.) 

Sec. 10-239d. Demonstration board and staff. Scholarships . 
The town or regional board of education may establish a demonstration 
board and staff and may authorize it to administer the demonstration 
project authorized by sections 10-239a to 10-239h, inclusive, provided 
the costs of such organization shall be borne by the contracting federal 
agency. The members of the demonstration board, if it is not the town 
or regional board of education itself, shall serve for the terms 
established by the appointing board. (1) The demonstration board may: 
(a) F.niploy a staff for the demonstration board, (b) receive and expend 
funds to support the demonstration board and scholarships for. children 
in the demonstration area, (c) contract with other government agencies 
and private persons or organizations to provide or receive services, 
supplies, facilities and equipment, (d) determine rules and regulations 
for use of scholarships in the demonstration area, (e) adopt rules and 
regulations for its own government, (f) receive and expend funds from 
the federal governmental agency necessary to pay for the costs incurred 
in administering the program, (g) otherwise provide the specified programs, 
services and activities. 

(2) The demonstration board shall award a scholarship to each school 
child residing in the demonstration area, subject only to such age and 

grade restrictions which it may establish. The scholarship funds shall 
be made available to the parents or legal guardian of a scholarship 
recipient in the form of a drawing right, certificate or other document 
which may not be redeemed except for educational purposes. 

(3) The demonstration board shall establish the amount of the 
scholarship in a fair and impartial manner as follows: There shall be a 
basic scholarship equal in amount to every other basic scholarship for 
every eligible student in the demonstration area. In no case shall the 
amount of the basic scholarship fall below the level of average current 
expense per pupil for corresponding grade levels in the public schools 

in the demonstration 'area in the year immediately preceding the demonstration 
program . 

(4) In addition to each base scholarship, compensatory scholar- 
ships shall be given to 'disadvantaged children. The amount of such 
compensatory scholarships and the manner by which children may qualify 

for them shall be established by the demons tra t ion board . 
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(5) Adequate provi'sion for thlTTiro raca or incremental 
redemption of scholarships shall be made, " < 



(6) The contract shall , "ovide sufficient money to pay all 
actual and necessary transportation costs incurred by parents in sending 
their children to the school of their choice within the demonstration 
area, subject to distance limitations imposed by existing law. 

(7) The contract shall specify that the contracting federal 
governmental agency shall hold harmless the participating local board 
from any possible decreased economies of scaTe or increased costs per 
pupil caused by the transition to a demonstration program. 

(1972, p. A. 122, S. 4.) ' • 



Sec. 10-239e. Use of scholarships. Eligibility of schoAls . 
(a). The demonstration board ^hall authorize the parents or legal guardian 
of scholarship recipients to use the demonstration scholarships at any 
public or private school in which the scholarship recipient is enrolled" 
provided such public or private, school : (1) Meets all educational, 
fiscal, health and safety standards required by law, (2) does not 
discriminate against the admission of students and the hiring of teachers 
on the basis of race, color or economic status and has filed a certificate 
with the stat.e board of education that the school is in compliance with 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, (3) in no case levies or 
requires any tuition, . fee or charge above the value of the education 
scholarship., (4) is free from sectarian control or influence except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, (5) provides public access'^^ 
to all financial and administrative records and provides to the parent or 
guardian of each eligible child in the demonstration area comprehensive 
information, in written form, on the courses of study offered, curriculum, 
materials and textbooks, the qualifications of teachers, administrators 
and paraprof esslonals, the minimum school day, the salary = schedules , 
financial reports of money spent per pupil and sych other information 
as may be required by the demonstration board, (6) provides periodic 
reports to the parents on the average progress of the pupils enrolled, 
(7) meets any additional requirements established for all participating ' 
schools by the demonstration board. 

(b) In compliance with the constitutional guarantee of free 
exercise of religion, schools may be exempted from subdivision (4) of*^ 
subsection (a) of this section- if they meet all other requirements for 
eligibility. 

i 

(1972, P. A. 122,5.5,6.) 
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J CONSULTAhJTS FOR PRIVATE EDUCATION 

4lCha)'|erDak Avenue, Hartford, Conn. -06106, Tel. 525-3195 



■. , » ^ December 22, 1975 

" • ■ 

Dear Parent: f 

Wo are sure you have heard of the Parent Choice Program now being 
considoredjby the East Hartford School System. Probably you have re- 
cently r^^ived a questionnaire on this matter. 

Unfortunately in the questionnaire one possible option was not men- 
tioned. Jhis option would be to offer to East Hartford parents the oppor- 
^*^-^unity of sending their Children 1|o a nonTChurch related private school, 
organized as an indepen^ient school with parent involvment on the board 
of directors and in its activities. This school would be open to all pupils 
at no cost to the parent beyond the voucher. In other words, the voucher 
issued to the parent would be accepted by tTie private school as full tuition. 
This effort in personalized education would reflect the experience and 
tradition of excellence associated with private schools. 

^ If you are interested in the private school option, we would appre- 
ciate it if you would answer the questionnaire, place it in the self- 
addresse'd, stamped envelope and mail unmediat^Jy. To be effective, 
all questionnaires must; be received so that the responses can be analyzed 
within the next week. , 

To keep you informed we will telephone as soon as we have your reply. 



Sinc§rely*yours , 
David P. Kern 

Consultants for Private Education 
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( ju<vsti()rin.urvi_i^^j<l>n fojJJ Pr ivate >><:j>v>12L 



Vvoulrl you l)f' ifUcr<'Sto(l iuonrolliiu) vour clnhl (( Inl(lr<»n) ii. <i 
[»rivat<' non-c liurch rolntcd school V 



A. 



( u all(^s K-H 
(it ados n-8 
Cn-cidos .0-12 



Sinco thoro aro many stylos of privato s^Hc)Ols that could bo 
started, would you prefer to send your child to: 

A. A highly structured school follo\v'ing ine more traditi(Mial 
apiproach to education which most of us as parents ex{XMdencc'd. 

B. K xnore flexible, "child centered" open type of school, 
(-^ A school that contains elements of both A and F3. 



Qu(?stion - Would you be inter(\sted in a pre-kinciercjarten V 
This would not be covered by.the? vouclier. 



(\)mments ; 



V i»s \ o PtM hai 



Name : 
Phone : 



A(idress : 

Number of children 
and ages: 



Please return immediately to: 



Consultants for Private Education, c/o SPHERE, Inc, 
42 Charter Oak Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
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PROJECTIONS 

The Project Staff conc^acted with Educational Resources and Development 
Copper to "^1) analyze .the past revenues and expenditures of the Town of East Hartford 
and the East Hartford Public Schools, 2) project the future financial needs of the 
East Hartford Public Schools, and 3) project future educational costs both with and. 
without the implementation of the Parents* Choice Project. 

The data provided by these projections was used by project staff to infprin 
the Board of Education and the public about the anticipated cost of the Parents' 
Choice Project. While the additional costs were to be covered by the federal 
government for five years there was a need to know the sixth year cost that would 
have to be absorbed by the town of East Hartford. 

The first two sections present an analysis and projection of gro^s town 
and educational expenditures without a Parents' Choice Project. 'Throughout these 
sections, six year projections (1976-1981) were based on an analysis of trends 
during the past six years (1970-1975). The first section considers seven variables 
in projecting town revenues and expenditures. The seven variables are treated as 
distinct and unrelated . However, the section on derived projections involves a 
process of deriving projections based upon the interrelationships of these seven 
variable^. 

The third section .analyzes the possible costs of operating the Parents' 
Choice Project over the r.oxt si < years; It includes a di.:>cussion of the basic 
areas of increased costs as well as the alternative assumptions' for calculating 
these costs. , 



Educational Resources and Develo£ment Center Report, University of Connecticut, 
January, 1976 
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Historical analysis and grgj^cj ions . 

In this section, analyses and projections were performed for the 
following seven variables* 

1, Town Revenue 

2, Pr .perty TaS Revenue 

3, Town Expendi^^ure 

4, Education Expenditure 

5, Net Current Education Expenditure 

6, EducatioTT Expand i-tur-e -Per JP.upil 

7, Net Current Education Expenditure Per Pupil 

These variables were selected because of their ability to provide an o^-erview of 
East Hartford's public and education expend. uures • ^ ^ ' , 

For all variables, a six year (1970-1975) historical analysis serves 
as the basis for a six ye^r (1976-1981) projection. Gro- 3. interpretations of the 
historical trends and the future are presented in addition to tabular and graphi^ 

■y 

summaries for each variable. 
Projection techinques 

Predicting futur^^ data frotn historical trends is diff icult especially 
when predicting such' elements as mill rate, school expenditure, and school en- 
rollment. There'-have been niany studies in this area, but there have been no 
formulas or procedures th^^ predict with any great degree of accuracy. This is a 
result of the many and complex variables that contribute to the magnitude of 
change in the element being considered and these contributing variables themselv^^ 
vary from year to year. , - 

In this series 0^ projections, three techniques were used: 1) historic^^ 
percentages, 2) linear regi^ession, and • 3) quadratic regression* A brief descript^^ 
and rationale for the use of each method follows. 
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1) Historical Percentages 

This is a variation of trend analysis to determine the extreme 
variation of predicted values for each year. It is an unsophisticated 
prediction method, but, as can be seen from the tables, does approximate 
some of the values, as determines by the other methods. 

The methodology is to compute the percentages of change in the 
variable from one year to the next. This is done for all of the years 
in the historical period. Once this computation has been completed, 
the minimum and the maximum percentage change are selected. This deter- 
mine the extreme predicted values for each year. The mean of the annual 
percentages is computed to determine th^ average percentage of change. 

Assume that 1975-76 is the terminal year of historical dat ^ i 
is used as the "base data" for the first .prediction. The historical 
minimum, mean and maximum annual percentagetf^increases are applied to 
each succeeding years data and compounded. This is an exponential type 
of fonnulat ion and can become unreliable if there are severe fluctuations 
in percentages, 

A limitation of this method is that, after a period of. years, the 
difference between the minimum and maximum predicted values may become 
so large that the predicted values are of little value. 




2) Linear Regression 

This method, as the word linear implies, assumes that the historical 
data can be represented by a straight line. 

y 

^ (X, Y) \ 



Assuming Y is the dependent variable and X is the independent -variable , 
the points in Figure 1 lie "fairly" close to the line whose equation 
is Y' = b 4- a, where Y' is the predicted Y value. Hence, to predict any 
values, the equation of the regression line must be computed for the 
existing data and then the indeperdjnt variable must be fed into the 
equatio^n to determine the predicted value. 

The primary limitation of this method is that it is not sensitive 
to leveling of increases in the dependent variable. 

3^ . ■ 
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As seen below, the regression line continu^ its constant increase 
without being sensitive to the latest trend in the data. To more 
adequately consider this aspect, the quadratic regression technique 
was applied. 



Y 



linear 

regression line 



actual trend 



prediction 
starts 



■^^ Quadratic Regression v 

Thi^ technique is more mathematical and requires more computation 
than the aforementioned techniques. The data is analyzed in such a way 
as to determine a parabola that best approximates this data. 



Y 
A 



linear regression 
quadratic regression 



prediction 
starts 
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The standard error of mean is computed exactly as was done in the 
linear regression method with the same interpretations. 

A weakness of this method is that the apex of the parabola may 
occur in the interval of the independent variable being considered, 
thus rendering the rest of the predicted values unusuable. Thus, 
according to historical data,, the best fitting parabola may be similar 
to that shown on the next chart. This is impossible in most instances^ 
since the variable being projected will not continue to decrease until 
it reaches zero. 



I 

I 

i 
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Town Revenue and Expenditures 

Property Tax Revenue represents the major source of funding for all 
school systems ( and local government) in Connecticut. In East Hartford, these 
revenues have been increasing at approximately 2.3% per year over the last six, 
years and 1.2% per year over the last three years as shown in Table 2^.1. The 
hibtorical analysis of Property Tax Revenue shows periodic drops in the tax base 
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of East Hartford. The percentage increases in Property Tax Revenue, coupled 
with an annual increase of approximately 5% in Total Town Revenues and Total 
Town Expenditures, indicates that federal, state and local non-property 
revenues have increased their proportion of town support. 

As previously mentioned. Total Town Revenues and Expenditures (Tables 
2.2 and 2.3) have increased at approximately 5% per anntim over the last six years, 
and roughly 4.5% per annum over the last three years. Both the linear and quadratic 
regression analyses (Figures 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3) appear to bound and approximate 
the mean percentage increase. 

On the basis of an analysis of the three projections, it appears that 
a 5% per year increase is the most probable rate of anticipated growth in East 
Hartford expenditures. 

Note that as time increases (the number of years projected ahead) the 
variation among the different projection methods becomes greater (Figures 2.1,2.2, 
2.3}. Therefore, the accuracy of any projection continually decreases as projections 
are made for longer periods of time. 
Education Expendir>ures 

Both Total Educational Expenditure and Net Current Expenditure historical 
increases reflect a similar trend to that of the Total Town Expenditures. 

Total Educational Expenditures have increased at 5.2% per year over the 
last six years and 4.4% over the last three years (Table 2.4). Net Current 
Educational Expenditures, which equal Total Edlicational Expenditure minus Debt 
Service, Capital Outlay and Transportation, have experienced an annual increase 
of 5.4% over six years and approximately the same over the last three 'years. ^ 
XTable 2.5). 

33G . / 
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Per pupil expenditure in the East Hartford Public School's depicts a 
combination of the above increase and simultaneous decreasing enrolltienp. Total 
Educational Expenditures Per Pupil have increased 8.1% per year over six years 
and 7.1% per year over the last three years (Table 2.6). Net Current Educational 
Expenditures Per Pupil hayte, experienced an annual growth of 8.3% in six years and 
8.9% in the last three years (Table 2.7). The increase in these two variables is 
most Lobably a result of inflation, program expansion, and declining enrollments. 

The linear and quadratic regression analyses for each variable, appear 
to bound or be bounded by the minimun*. and mean percentage increases (Figures 2,4, 
2.5, 2.6, and 2.7). This lends some support to a slight downward trend in the 
annual increase of educational expenditures. 

On the basis of the historical analyses and the various projection 
methods, the best summary projectT 'i.^ indicate a 4% to 5% increase in educational 
expenditures and a 7% to 8% increase in per pupil expenditures. 
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TABLE 2.1 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS BARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



PROPERTY TAX REVENUE 



A. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 



YEAR 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



PROPERTY TAX REVENUE 

20,200,515 
20,086,610 
. 21,847,301 
21,058,836 
22,685,309 
22,552,462 



B, PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 



Year 



— Historical Percentages 

Minimum I ■ Mean I ,. Maximum I 
(96.3910) ■ (102.3460) (108.7654) 



1976- 1977 21,738,528 

1977- 1978 20,953,984 

1978- 1979 20,197,744 

1979- 1900 19,468,800 

1980- 1981 18,766,160 

1981- 1982 18,088, 



,23,081,536 
23,623,024 
24,177,216 
24,744,416 
25,324,928 
25,919,056 



24,529,248 

26,679,328 

'29,017,872 

31,561,392 

34,327,872.' 

37,336,848 
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\ CHANGE 

99.436 
108.765 

96,391 
107.723 

99,414 



r- — Regression Analysis- 

Linear* ' Quadratic** 



23,281,904 
23,818,112 
24,354,320 
24,890,528 
25,426,736 
25,962,944 



23,175,072 
23,620,768 
24,043,888 
24,444;448 
24,622,432 
25,177,856 



STANDARD ERROR 
*+ 597,632 . **+ 59^6,640 



M 
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TABLE 2.2 



EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
TOTAL TOWN REVENUE ' ' 



A. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 

YEAR 

m - 1971 

1971 - 1972 

1972 - 1973 

1973 - 1974 

1974 - 1975' 

1975 - 1976 

B. ■ PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 



TOTAL T OWN REVENUE 
24,760,376 
26,416,018 
27,744,609 
28,760,731 
30,274,688 ' 
31,468,584' 



\ CHANGE 

106.687 

105,029 

103.662 

105.274 

103.944 









Year 


Minimum % 


Mean \ 


Maximum I 


Linear* 


puadratic 




(103,6624) . 


, . (104.9171) 


(106.6866) 






1976-1977 


32,621,072 


33,015,92f 


/33-,572,736 


3'i',850,800 


32,587,232 


1977-1978 


33,815,776 


34,639,360 


35,817;600 


34,168,880 


33,680,928' 


1978-1979 


35,054,240 


. 36,342,624 


, 38,212,576 


35,486,976 


34,718,624 


1979-1980 


36,038,064 


38,129,632 


40,767,680 • 


36,805,072 


35,700,304 


1980-1981 


37,668,896 


40,004,512 


.43,493,648 


38,123,152 


36,625,984 


1981-1982 


29,048,464 


41,971,584 


46,401,888 


39,441,248 


37,495,648 



STANDARD ERROR 
*+ 166,656 ' **+ 143,056 



TABLE 2.3 



EAST MTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
TOTAL TOWN EXPENDITURE 



-'..A. fllSTOklCAL ANALYSIS 

YEAR 

1970 " 1971 

1971 - 1972 

1972 ■ 1973 

1973 - 1974 

1974 - 1975 

j 

1975 - 1976 

B. PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 



TOTAL TOWN EXPENDITURE 
24,625,376 ^ 
25,271,904 
27,347,530 
28,456,355- 
30,314,588 
31,46fl;'^fi4 



Year Minimum*' 
(102.6254). 



■Historical' Analy-^is- 



1976-1977 
19-77-1978 

1978- 1979 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 



32,294,736 

33,1'42,592- 

34,012,7i4 

34,905,64^ 

35,822;0.48- 

36',762,496 



-Mean i . 
(105^4^9) 

33>0?6,432 
34,724,416 
36,476,560 
38,317,120 
- 40,250,565* 
42,281,552' 



Maximum i 

(108.2131) 

34,051,120 
36,849,936 
39,876,464 
43,151,568 
46,695,664 
50,530,832 



* r 



\ CHANGE 

102.625 
108.213 

104.i'55 
106.530 
103.8i)7 



•Regression Analysis- 



Linear* 



,32,959,328. 

34,400,848 

35,842,352- 

37,283,873 

38,725,376 

40,166,896 



Quadratic** 



33,236,208 
34,915,952 
36,655,312 
38,454,304 
40,312,896 
42,231,104 



STANDARD ERROR 
*+ 333,328 ■ **+ 320,672 
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TABLE 2.4 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 



A. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 

YEAR 

1970 - 1971 

1971 - 1972 

1972 ■ 1973 

1973 ■ 1974 
■1974 - 1975 
1975 - 1976 

B. PROJECTION TEJHNIQUES 



TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
14,504,348 ' 
15,361,875 
16,417,349 
17,016,041 
,18,025,555: 
18,697,852 



« CHANGE 

105.912 
106.871 
103.647 
105.933 
103.730 * 









r 

Year 


Minimum % 


Mean 1 


Maximum \ 


Linear* 


Quadratic 




(103.6467) 


(105.2183) 


(106.8707) 






1976-1977 


19,379,680 


■ 19,673,552 


19,982,496 


19,626,224. 


• 19,441,440 


1977-1978 


20,086,384 


20,700,176 


21,355,408 


20,470,720 


20,127,568 


1978-1979 


20,818,864 


21,780,368 


22,822,656 


21,315,200 


20,774,09.6 


1979-1980: 


21,578,048 


22,916,928 


24,390,720 ' 


• 22,159,696 


21,391,040 


1980-1981 


22,364,912 


24,112,800 


.26,066,512 


23,004,192 


21,948,400 


1981-1982 


23,180,480 


25,371,072 


27,857,440 


,23,848,688 


22,476,160 



STANDARD ERROR 
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TABLE 2.5 

. EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' -CHOICE PROJECT 
NET CURRENT' EDUCATIONAi!^ expenditure ' " 



A. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 



YEAR 


1970 


- 1971 


1971 


- 1972 


1972 


- 1973 


1973 


- 1974 


1974 


■ 1975 


1975 


- 1976 







NET CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
12,820,955 
13,594,501 
14,113,113 
14,663,823 
15,895,317 
16,701,926 " ' 



B. PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 



Year Minimum % 
(103.8149) 



•Historical Percentages- 



1976- 1977. 

1977- 1978 

1978- 1979 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 



17,339,056 
18,000,496 
18,687,168 
19,400,032 
20,140,096 
20,908,384 



Mean \ 

(105.4445) 

1.7,611,264 
18,570,112 
19,581,152 
20,647,248 
21,771,392 
22,956,736 



Maximum t 

(108.3981) 

18,104,576 
19,625,024 
21,273,152 
23,059,696 
24,996,272 
27,095,488 



\ CHANGE 

106.033 

103.815- 

103,902 

108.398 

105.074 



Regression Analysis — 

Linear* Quadratic** 



17,317,392 
18,084,768 
18,852,144 
19,619,520 
20,386,880 
21,154,256 



17,820,064 
19,018,800 
20,325,408 
21,739,888 
23,262,224 
24,192,i32_ 



STANDARD ERROR 
*+ 224,768 **+ 153,072 
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TABLE 2.6 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 



A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS ' • ' ' , ' , 



YEAR 


" TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 


\ CHANGE 


1970 - 1971 


1,171 




108,454 




1971 - 1972 


1,270 








, 109w685 


1972 - 1973 


1,393 


1 


106.461 




1973 " 1974 


1,483 


s 


110.856 




1974 - 1975 


1,644 




105.231 




1975 - 1976 


1,730 







B. PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 



Historical Percentages Regression Analysis 



Year 


Minimum \ 


Mean \ 


Maximum \ 


Linear* 


Quadratic** 




(105.2311) ' 


(108.1374) 


(110.8563) 






1976-1977 


1,820,50 . 


1,870.78 


1,917,-81- 


1849.20 


1863.83 ' 


J977-197..8 


- l , 9ISr7-3 


2,023.01 


2,126.02 


1963.69 


1990.78 


1978-1979 


2,015.94 


2,187.63 


2,356.83 


2078.17 


2120.85 


1979-1980 


2,121.40 


2,365.65 


2,612.69 . 


2192,66 


2254.03 


1980-1981 


2,232.37 


2,558.15 


2,896.33 


2307.14 


2390.32 


1981-1982 


2,349.15 


2,766.32. 


3,210.77 


2421.63 ' 


2529.72 • 



STANDARD ERROR 319 
313" , *+ 17.53 **+ 16.88 



TABLE 2.7 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS* CHOICE PROJECT 
NET CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 
A. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 

VEAR NET CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EXPEjJDITURE PER PUPIL \ CHANGE 

1970- 1971 1,035 . 



1571 - 1972 ' ' ' ' 1^24' 

1972 - 1973 1,198 

1973 - 1974 1,278 

1974 - 1975 1,450 
. 1975 - 1976 1,545 

B. PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 
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108.599 
106,584 
106.678 
113.458 
106,552 



... Historical Percentages Regression Analysis — 

Vear Minimum I Mean \ Maximum T Linear* Quadratic** 

1106.5516 ) (108.3740) (113.4584), 

1976-1977 1,646.22 1,674.38 1,752.93 1,632.47 ' 1,702.86 

197M978 1,754.08 1,814.59 1,988.85 1,735.55 \ 1 866.24 

im-im 1,869.00 1,9^6.55 2,256.52 1.838.64 2,044.70 

,197H9CC 1,991.45 ■ 2,131.22 2,560.21 1,941.72 2 238.23 

1980- 1981 2,121.92 2,309.69 2,904.77 2,044.81 2 446.83 

1981- 1982 2,260.94 2,503.11 3,295.71 > 2,147.90. 2|670.50 

STANDARD ERROR 

*+ 30.94 , ' **+ 20.68 
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Derived Prolectlons 

The purpose of this section is to project certain critical variables 
based upon assumptions and relationships of other fiscal variables.- 

Both the Net Grand List (NGL) and Mill Rate (MR) are analyzed historically 
to ascertain trends*. 

The first derived projection is an attempt to predict Total Education 
Expe nditure (TEE) from assumptions made about NGL and MR. This approach is pre- 
dicated upon the politial reality that the setting of an acceptable MR may be the 
dominant factbr in the budget development process at the local level of government. 

The second derived projection reverses the process. It assumes that the 
\ necessary level of education expenditure will first be determined, and that educa- 
\tion expenditures (along with other town expenditures) will determine the MR. 

\^ In most cases, of course, budget development incorporates both of these ' 

methods and the MR -and TEE are the result of a long and involved process of ne-' 
gotiation. However, given the present tax structure , economic conditions, and 
relative stability of the NGL, it would seem reasonable to assume that the MR will 
be carefulljr controlled during the coming years. - 

Analysis of Net Grand List QJGL) and Mill Rate (MR) 

Both the NGL and MR were projected using the technique employed in the 
previous section. Due to distortions resulting from revaluations, a number of 
different analyses were . conducted for each of these variables. Projections were 
made for NGL and MR using three* different historical periods, 

1) 15 years with 2 revaluations, 1960-1975; 

2) 10 years with no revaluations, 1961-1971; * 

3) 5 years with no revaluations, 1971-1975. 
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For both the NGL and^ the MK the best projections were considered to be those 
arrived at using the most recent five year period. 

Table 2.^ shows the growth of East, Hartford's NGL over the la?.V •i;clA'C^^ 
years. Excluding revaluation years, it is obvious that the growth of the 1960 *s 
has"^ not been repeated in the 1970 *s. In fact, the 1975 NGL represents an almost in- 
significant increase over that of the 1971 NGL, 

The minimal net growth of the NGL over the last five years is partially 
explained by new- state laws that' require a decreased valua^tion of inventories. The 
procedures will continue to erode some of East Hartford's tax base, until roughly 
1980. Excluding these losses there has been slow growth in property valuation. 
The Capitol Region Planning Agency has classified East Hartford as a built up town' 
' estimates only 5% of the town's land is still developable. Little growth of - 
cOiTjnercial industrial, or residential property is anticipated. - \^.^ 

This indicates that the NGL will remain relatively stable over the 
next six years. Its growth may range from no increase to a 1 or 2% net annual 
increase. 

Mill rates have shown a relatively steady increase over the 15 years, 
with the exception of those years immediately following revaluation. (Table 2.9). 
The growth of East Hartford's mill rate during this period has obviously been 
affected by the concurrent growth in the NGL. The recent trend in the mill rate 
is ah indication of the relative stability of the NGL. ' , , 

The best single projection of mill rates appears to be approximately 
a 1 to 2 mill increase per .year. This is approximately a 2 to 4% infcrease. It is 
not anticipated that the growth of local government spending and the accompanying 
growth in mill rate that occured during the 1960's will be repeated in the 1970's. 
East Hartford, like other municipalities, may be forced to look elsewhere for extra 
revenues . * 



TABLE 2.8 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 

NET GRAND LIST 
1960-1975 



AS OF 
OCT. 1 


FISCAL YEAR , 


NET GRAND LIST 


i> V-flrllMvsXli 


1960 


1961-1962 


$202436940.00 




1961* 


1962-1963 


263388330. 00 


130.109 


1962 


1963-1964 


275520760.00 


104.606 


1963 ' ' 


1964-1965 


■ 287591515.00 


104.417 


1964 


1965-1966 


299156174 .00 


103.985 


1965 


1966-1967 


319705865, OQ 


106.869 


1966 


1967-1968 


353868.423. 00.; 


110.686 


1967 


1968-1969 


382658295^00 


lOa.136 


1968 


1969-1970 


400788000.00 


104;738 


1969 


1970-1971 


435181260.00 


108.581 


1970 


1971-1972 


416808985.00 


95.778 


1971* 


. 1972-1973 


500438437.00 


120.064 


1972 


1973-1974 ' 


497001644.00 


99.313 


197 3 


1974--975 


509185826.00 


102.452 


197'4 


1975-1976 


494098803.00 


97.037 


1975 


1976-1977 


- 501612803.00 


101.521 



*Revaluation Year 

- 33.3 



• TABLE 2.9 ■ 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



MILL RATES 
1961-1976 



FISCAL YEAR 

1961- 1962 

1962- 1963* 

1963- 1964 

1964- 196- . 

1965- 1966 

1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 

1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 

1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 

1972- 1973*/ 

1973- 1974 

1974- 1975 

1975- 1976 

*Revaluation Year 



MILL RATE % CHANGE, 

29.90 

' 83.612 

25.00 

" , ' 107.600 - 

26.9a.".; 

107.435 

28.90. 

.106.920 

30.90 . 

^ 98.382 

^30.40 

113.487 

34.50 

126.377 

43.60 

106.651 

46.50 

100.000 

46.50 

102.151 

47.50. 

89.474 

42.50 

96.471 

41.00 

104.878 

43.00 

104.419 

44.90 



IntfrcHrelationships of Fiscal Variables 

The relationship between Property Tax Revenue (PTR) and Total Town 
Fjcpenditure (TTE) has shown a signigicant trend over the last six years. The 
ratio^5^PTR/TTE has decreased from approximately .80 in 1970 to approximately 
'.70 in 1975. This indicates that the town of East Hartford is relying more and 
more on other than local property taxes for its revenues. On the other hand, 
Li appears that some state and federal aid programs have leveled off. The de- 
rived projections which follow assume a constant PTR/TTE ratio of .70 for the 
next six years. 

The relationship between Total Educational Expenditure (TEE) and TTE 
has been remarkably stable over the last six years. The ratio of TEE/TTE has 
consistently been approximately .60. This indicates that education expendi- 
tures represent almost a fixed percentage of town expenditures. The procedures 
which follow assume that this ratio will continue during the next six years. 

Projecting Total Educational Expenditure and Mill Rate 

Table 2.10 presents the results of deriving future educational expen- 
ditures. The projected TEE's are based on NGL's remaining constant or growing 
at 2% annuall}^, and MR's increasing at 1 or 2 mills per year. This may prove 
to be the most realistic projection based on the present political and economic 
climate. Interestingly, the projected TEE figures are similar to those projected 
in the previous section. Having made some. logical assumptions about the futur^ 
NGL's and MR's, these is a possibility of TEE increasing at only 3% per year, 
but also the possibility of it growing at 6% per year. The best projections are still 
within the A to 5% range of annual increase. This growth level implies certain 
constraints on educational program expansion. 
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Table 2.11 presents the results of deriving future mill rates. Having 
assumed educational expenditures to grow at 4 or 5% per year, this process in- 
dicates the number of mills required to meet the. growth. As in the previous 
derived projections, this calculation helped confirm earlier projections. The 
growth range is roughly from 1 to 2.5 mills per year or a 2 to 5% annual increase. 

In both of these derived projections the values produced by the alter- 
native assumptions grow further apart as time increases. This again indicates the 
decreasing accuracy of projections, and the need for their continuous updating. 




TABLE 2.10 



Year 

1976- 1977 

1977- 1978 

1978- 1979 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 

FORMULA 
Variables 



EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
PROJECTED EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 



ASSUMING A I'MILL 
ANNUAL INCREASE 



A Constant NGL 
TEE 

$19777875 
20207829 
20637783 
21067737 
21497691 
21927644 



A 2% Annual 
Increase in NGL 
TEEl ~ 

$19777875 

20611986 

21471549 

22357252 

23269791 

24209890 ' 



NGL X MR =. PTR j, PTR 



ASSUMING A 2 MILL 
ANNUAL INCREASE 



A Constant NGL 

$20207829 
21067737 
21927644 
22787552 
23647446 
24507367 



TTE = Total Town Expenditure 

PTR = Property Tax Revenue 

TEE = Total Educational Expenditure 

NGL - Net -Grand List • 

MR = Mill Rate 



A 21 ,Annual 
Increase in NGL 

$20207829 
21489091 
22813521 
24182334 
25596770 
27058113 



= TTE' X TEE = TEE 
TTE 

Constants 

PTR/TEE = ,70 
TEE/TTE = .60 



1975- 1976 

TEE = 18697852. 
PTR i 22552462. 
TTE = 31468584. 
NGL - 494098803, 
MR '- 44.9 

1976- 1977 



NGL = 501,612,803. 



Is) 



TABLE 2,11 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



PROJECTED MILL RATES 



A 5% Annual 
Increase in TEE 



ASSUMING A 2\ 
ANNUAL INCREASE IN NGL 

A 4% Annual 
Increase In TEE 
Year . MR mT 

1976- 1977 , 45.2 45.6 

1977- 1978 46.1, 47.0 

1978- 1979 47.0 48.4 

1979- 1980 47.9 49.8 

1980- 1981 48.9 51.3 

1981- 1982 49.8 52.8 

FORMULA TEE ^ TEE = TTE X PTR = 
' TTT TTE 

Variables 

TTE = Total! Town Expenditure 

PTR = Property Tax Revenue 

TEE = Total Educational Expenditure 

NGL = Net Grand List 

MR = Mill Rate 



ASSUMING A 
CONSTANT NGL 



A 41 Annual 
Increase in TEE 
MR 

45.2 

47.0 

48.9 

50.9 

52.9 

55.0. 



PTR J» NGL = MR 



Constants 



PTR/TEE ' .70 
TEE/TTE = .60 



314 



A 51 Annual 
Increase in TEE 
MR 

45.6 

47.9 

50.3 

52.9, 
55.5 

58.3 . 



1975- 1976 

TEE = 18697852. 
PTR = 22552462. 
TTE = 31468584. 
NGL = 494098803. 
MR - 44.9 

1976- 1977 

NGL = 501,612,803. 
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Direct Costs of Parents ' Choice 

'The actual operating expense of the Parents' Choice Project (PCP) 
would increase the cost of education in East Hartford. The Parents' Choice 
Staff has identified three major expenses that could make up this increased cost. 
These are: 

1. Administrative Expenses. 

2. Transportation Expenses 

3. Private School Voucher Expenses ' ' " 
No historical data exist from which analyses and projections could be 

made. The lack of historical experience in these areas prevents the projection of 
future costs based on prior trends. However, the use of present-day approximations 
and forecasts of growth similar to those described in the previous sections, allows 
some rough projections to be made. Readers are cautioned in their interpretation 
and use of these projections. They are based on some rational assumptions that 
could very well be altered in the future. 

It should be noted that federal funds would be available to meet these 
increased costs during the five years (1976-77 - 1980-81) demonstration period. 
Projections have been made for a sixth year (1981-82) to reflect the cost at the 
time federal assistance would be phased out. 
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Private School Voucher Expenses 

The cost of providing vouchers to private school stud^Qjts is the 
product of a number of related factors. This expense presents both the greatest 
cost and the greatest problems of estimation. If is probably best summarized 
as the multiplication of 



(1) the number of private school pupils who will utilize the voucher 



1.2 the number of East Hartford residents who are presently students 
in these eligible schools, and projections of future enrollments. 

Category (2) is somewhat more complex and is influenced by the following 

factors; 

2.1 the present per pupil expenditure (tuition). of eligible private 
schools, and projections of this expenditure (tuition) figure, 

2.2 the present voucher values of the East Hartford Public Schools, 
and projections of their future growth 

2. J the feasibility of obtaining state basec aid (ADM) grants for 

private school students, and projections of future grovj^h in the 
ADM grant 

2.4. the ability of the East Hartford Public Schools to reduce 

expenditures proportionately if students presently attending 
public school choose to attend private school. 

In order to estimate a dollar c st of providing vouchers to private 



school students, a number of assumptions had to be made. These assumptions are 
based on present knowledge and anticipation of the future. 



FACTOR l.J At present there are five private school facilities in the 



town of East Hartford (demonstration area). Only two of these, St. Rose and St. 
Christopher parochial schools, presently serve East Hartford resident students. 



by 



(2) the cost per pupil 



The first category (1) is dependent on two major factors: 



1.1 the numbe^ of private school^ eligible and their capacities 
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Both of these schools contain Grades 5-8 and have stated capacities of 272 and 
337 students respectively. A third parochial educational 'facility , St. Mary's, 
is not in operation at this time. Although this building contains 16 classrooms, 
its capacity has been stated as 280 students by Diocesan officials. There are 
two day-care, nursery schools located in East Hartford. Both of these have 
limited facilities (20 to 30 students) and could absorb only a minimal number of 
kindergarten students. No projection is being made of private schools beginning 
operation as a result of the Parents' Choice Project. 

FACTOR 1.2 At present, St. Rose, and St. Christopher schools have 
enrollments of 226 and 317 students respectively. Over the last seven year period 
the combined enrollment of these two schools has ranged from 521 to 57Y which a 

mean of 550. - 

The last enumeration of East Hartford school age residents showed a 
total of approximately 1200 non-public school students. Of these 1200, approximately 
400 attend East Catholic High School in Manchester and may not be eligible for 
vouchers. Excluding the 550 students attending the two parochial schools in East 
Hartford, the remainder (or approximately 250 students) are attending other 
private schools outside of East Hartford. 

Without the opening of any new schools in East Hartford, the projected 
enrollment for private schools in 1981-82 can range between 400 and 800 students. 
If St. Mar^^'s school vere to re-open and attract students presently attending 
public school, total private school enrollment could approach 800 studdhts. However, \ 
if present parochial school enrollments decline at a rate similar to public 
school enrollments, it is estimated that approximately 400 students would be 
attending St. Rose and St. Christopher schools. 

3 IG 



In light of the past experience of private school education in East 
Hartford, the best projection of 1981-82 private school enrollment appears to 
be 550 students, 

FACTOR 2.1 The present tuition at St, Rose and St, Christopher schools 
is $325,00, This is the tution charged . those students who are not members of the 
parish which supports the school. The actual per pupil exp^enditure has been 
quoted by Diocesan oificials as $465 at St, Rose and $370 at St, Christopher, The 
proportion of lay teachers at St, Rose, 

With the institution of a Parents' Choice Project, both of the parochial 
schools would most likely find it desirable to improve their educational programs 
resulting in an increase in their expenditures. Per pupil costs may grow at a 
rate similar to that projected for the public schools (7.5%) or may increase at a 
greater rate. This higher rate could result from 1) paying higher salaries to 
religious teachers, 2) hiring more lay teachers, 3) expanding programs, and 4) 
lowering student/teacher ratios. 

Table 2.16 shows several alternative growth patterps for per pupil 
expenditure in the parochial schools. Note that only the $465 per pupil 
expenditure is used for the present day cost. The higher value was chosen 
because it appeared more realistic and also simplified calculations. In addition, 
only one voucher value (Grade 6-8) is employed for comparison and later 
calculations . 

Table 2.16 indicates that parochial school per pupil expenditures would 
have to experience a 31% annual increase over the next six years, if they were to 
equal the projected 1981-82 voucher value for the public schools. The magnitude to 
this increase suggests that this rate of growth has a fairly low probability of 
actually occuring. It is also believed that the rate of growth will exceed 7.5% 
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per year. Of the three growth schedules between these two extremes (15%. 20%. nnd 
25%), the 20% annual increase may represent the best projection. 

FACTOR 2.2 The 1975-76 Voucher Values for the East Hartford Public 
Schools are: 

K $676. 
1-5 $1372. 
6-8 $1499. 
9-12 $1666. 

Because St. Rose and St. Christopher schools contain Grades 5-8. it was decided 
to estimate costs using the Grade 6-8 voucher only. This means that the costs will 
be somewhat overstated. 

Employing the findings of a previous section, per pupil expenditures 
in the East Hartford Public Schools are projected to increase at approximately 
7.5% per year. This projection incorporates inflation and declining enrollments 
as major factors and program expansion as a minor factor, contributing to the 
increase. Table 2.16 projects the growth of the Grade 6-8 voucKer through 1981-82. 

FACTOR 2.3 At present the state basic aid • (ADM) grant is $250 per 
pupil. It is assumed that, with a Parents' Choice Proj^ect. this grant will become 
available to the town of East Hartford for private school students utilizing the 
voucher. Public Act 122. Section 10-239c. implies that state aid for these students 
would be received by the local board of education. Legal opinions should be 
requested from all parties involved (especially the Connecticut State Department " 
of Education). 

A related assumption is that the ADM grant will increase over the next ' 
six years. Although a drastic reform in state financial aid is not anticipated, a 
5% annual increase has been projected. Table 2.16 indicates the anticipated growth 
of the ADM grant. 
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FACTOR 2.4 It is possible that the establishment of a Parents' Choice 
Project in East Hartford would cause some students presently in public school to 
transfer to an eligible private institution. These students (e.g. those who might 
attend a re-opened St. Mary's school) do not necessarily represent new 
or additional costs, since monies for their vouchers would only be transferred. 
Theoretically, they would take their vouchers, and their costs, to the private 
school. If the East Hartiord Public Schools could not effectively -reduce 
expenditures as these students leave, additional costs v^ould be incurred. However, 
it i\ assumed that expenditures for materials, staff, and facilities could be 
reduced proportionately to the number of students transferring to private schools. 

Table 2.17 projects the net cost of private school vouchers in 1975-76 
and 1981-82, based on the assumptions and calculations previously described. Three 
of the five possible annual growth rates (7.5%, 20%, and 31%) for parochial school 
per pupil expenditure, have been included for comparison. 

As was previously mentioned, the cost of private school vouchers must be 
considered the most critical cost of a Parents' Choice Project. Within that cost, 
the tuition (per pupil expenditure) level of the private scrools is the most difficult 
variable to predict. 

Table 2.18 represents a summary of all the Direct Costs of the Parents' 
Choice Project. A range of three values is used for the cost of private school 
vouchers. In addition, the total cost of the Parents' Choice Project is presented 
in terms of the mill levy that would be required to raise the additional funds. Note 
carefully, the assumption here is that the full cost would be paid via the local 
property tax. There could be other local taxes or further intergovernmental aid 
used to support this program. 

The Net Grand List projection for 1981-82 is based on a 2% annual growth 
rate and the projected Mill Rate for 1981-82 represents a 2 mill increase per year.' 
In brief, it is conceivable that a full Parents' Choice Project could cost East 
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TABLE 2.16 , 

EAST HARTFORD PUBUC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
^ FUTURE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 



Annual Growth of Private Schools' Annual rm^m » , 

Pupil Expenditure (Tuition) oS « ^S! .?!"" 



Year 




7.5% 


15% 


20% 


25% 


31% 


1975 - 


1976 


$465 


$465 


$465" 


$465 


$465 


1976 - 


1977 


500' 


535 


558 


581 


605 


1977 - 


1978 


537 


615 


670 


727 


786 


1978 - 


1979 ■ 


578 


707 


804 


908 


1022 


1979 - 


1980 


620 


813' 


964 


1135' 


1328 


1980 - 


1981 


668 


935 


1157 


1419 


1727 


1981 - 


1982 


718' 


1075 


1388 


1773 


2313 



of EHPS Voucher of State ADM ' 

for Grades 6-8 Grant 

$1499 $250 

1611 263 

' 1732 276 

1862 • 289, 

2002 304 
2152 

2313 ,335 
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TABLE 2.17 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
COST OF PRIVATE SCHOOL VOUCHERS 



Private School's 

Per Pupil Expenditure 



19^75-1976 
465. 



$ 



1981-198 

718. 
1,388. 
2,313. 



State ADM Grant 



250. 



335. 



Grades 6-8 
Voucher Value 



1,499, 



2,313. 



Number of Pupils 
in Private Schools 



550 



550, 



Total Cost 
(d) X (a) 



255,750, 



394,900 
763,400, 
1,272,150, 



Net Cost 
(d) X (a-b) 



118,250. 



♦ 



210,650. 
579,150. 
1,087.900. 
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TABLE 2,18 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 
DIRECT COSTS OF PARENTS' CHOICE 

1975-1976 1981-1982 

Administrative Expense i36 oon /«; 

Transportation Expense , So'SSS* ^J^n^f* 

• Private school Vouchers ' lli'ssS* oVn'^^ln' 

(Net Cost) ■i.J.8,-:3U. 210>650. 

• 579,150. 

1,087,900. 

Total cost (TO 304,250. 823;2Si: 

1,331,951. 

Net Grand List (NGL) 494,098,803. 553,821,040. 

Mill Levy Required to ' 
Meet Total Cost 



(TC4.NGL) 0.62 



Mill Levy Without 

Parents' Choice 44 g 

Percentage Increase in 
Mill Levy Due to 

Parents' Choice 1 38% 



0.82 
1.49 
2.40 



56.9 



1.44% 
2.62% 
4.22% 
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Hartford taxpayers roughly 1 to 2 extra mills in 1981-82* This would represent 
approximately a 27o to 4% surcharge on the projected 1981-82 mill rate. 

Readers are reminded that thes estimates were based on assumptions 
that may prove to be incorrect. The proposed five-year demonstration period would 
provide actual experience with the many variables and allow more, accurate projections 
to be made. Public Act 122 protects the local school district from increased costs 
during this period. The best and most accurate projections of the costs of a 
Parents' Choice Project can be made after such a demonstration period. 
Summary 

East Hartford can expect its town and educational expenditures to 
increase at approximately 5% per year over the next six years. Its educational 
expenditures per pupil are likely to increase at 7.5% per year. 

The Net Grand List (NGL) will probably experience 1.5% annual growth 
rate for the next six years. Mill rates, dependent on teh NGL growth, will likely 
increase at 3.5% per year or 1.75 milles per year. 

With the fiscal variables increasing at the growth rates above, the 
cost of the Parents' Choice Project to local residents in 1981-82 (if funded by 
local taxes only) would be approximately 2 mills. 

It is critical that these projections not be used without a clear 
understanding of the assumptions upon which they are based. Readers are reminded 
that historical trend analysis was employed as the major projection method. This 
method, like all forecasting techniques, has a number of inherent weaknesses that 
h.:M/e already been identified. The projections do, however, represent the best 
estimates based upon available data. As new data become- available , or if 
assumptions are changed, it is essential that these projections be updated and 
revised * 

3 5 ') 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION/OPINION 

ft 

Throughout the study of Parents' Choice, a concerted effort was made to 
inform citizens, parents, and public school staff regarding the progress and 
findings of the study. While a variety of approaches were used to convey infor- 
mation it is important to note that the goal was to provide a complete picture 
of the project, not to promote the project through a public relations campaign. 
The following is a discussion of the process used to convey information and the 
results of the public opinion surveys. 

SPEAKERS BUREAU/ SLIDE/ SHOW/ PAMPHLETS ■ 

» 

The major component of the information package was an audio-visual pre- 
sentation consisting of 90 slides accompanied by a taped commentary (Appendix K ), 
This presentation was designed to convey all of the basic information concerning 
■ Parents' Choice within a twenty minute period. The presentation was made by mem- 
bers of the Parents' Choice Speakers Bureau. In addition to project staff the 
speakers bureau included representatives fron, the teaching staff, administration 
and Parent Advice Team. A total of 35 presentations were made to PTA/PTO, 
community groups, and small informal coffee groups (Appendix L ) . A typical 
presentation included an introduction to the five components followed by the 
aJdio-visual show and a question/answer period (Appendix M ). 

\ • ■ •• .. 

The audio-visual presentation was also used at a series of meetings with 

the school staffs. A total of 11 meetings were held in various schools throughout 

the town (Appendix N ). These meetings had the same format as the public 

meetings, however, additional information concerned with the concept of autonomy 

and voucher calculations were made available to staff. At all meetings, both for 

35G 
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staff and general pub?ic, copies of two pamphlets were handed out. Thiese 
pamphlets were concerned . with the Parents' Choice Prcj£c»: and the Parent 
Advice Team. 

NEWS RELEASES/ARTICLES/T,V. & RADIO APPEARANCES 

The media gave extensive coverage to the Parents' Choice Project, The 
Hartford Courant , Hartford Times and East Hartford Gazette ran a total of 150 
articles from February 15, 1975 to January 26, 1976, when the project was voted 
down by the Board of Education. The articles were based on news releases, pre- 
pared by Project Staff, interviews by reporters and editorials (Appendix R ) . 

Project staff were interviewed by news departments of radio stations 
and three major television stations. Stations (WFSB - 3, WTNH - 8, WHNB - 30). 
The project was also covered by television public affairs programming. 

PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 

The Parents' Choice Project Staff conducted a series of surveys 
(Appendix 0 ) of East Hartford citizens, parents and '^blic school staffs. In 
addition to these surveys. The East Hartford Education Association distributed, 
a survey to teaching staff and this same survey was eventually used by the prin- 
cipals (Appendix P - Q ) . 

The results of the East Hartford Education Association surveys varied 
considerably from those of the Parents' Choice Project. No effort has been made 
here to account for these discrepencies . However, it may be stated that some of 
the differences were covered by the fact that the surveys questions were not 
worded in the same manner. 

The following report is an analysis of the data* provided in the Parents' 
Choice Project surveys: 

- « ' 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 



TITLE 



CHILDREN RUH TO 
SCHOOL „ 



CHILDREN AND 
CROSSING GUARD 



CHILDREN & BUS. 



CLASSROOM. 



WHY SHOULD -^HF irnoOL A YOUNGSTEk ATTtNDS 
BE DETEKiv;rr;;:[) /U.MObf TOTALLY BV Wh'ERE TFrAT 
■ YOUNGS u:R Lives? 

THE mO'jK REASONS SEEM I'C St SO THJ; CHILD 
CAN BE CLOSE TO HOME, W/iLKING TO SCHOOL IF 
AT ALL POSSIBLE, AND DEEPENING FRIENDSHIPS. 
WITH NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN. 

OR, IF THE CHILD MUST TAKE A SCHOOL BUS, THE 
DISTANCE THE BUS HAS TO GO WILL BE SHORTER 
AND THEREFORE COSTS CAN BE KEPT LOWER. 

■ • 

, BUT ARE THOSE VALID EDUCATIONAL REASONS? 
SHOULD THE PROCESS OF GETTING THE CHILD TO 
THE CLASSROOM DOMINATE THE CHOICE OF SCHOOL? 



SHOP CLASSROOM. 



AND EVEN IF A NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL IS THE 
PREFERRED CHOICE OF MOST PARENTS, SHOULD THE 
AREA A CHILD LIVES IN BE THE DETERMINING 
FACTOR FOR ALL CHILDREN IN A COMMUNITY?. 

331 1 
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10 



11 



VISUAL 



EAST HARTFORD BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 



CLASSROOM, SUPER "VOUCHER^ 
EDUCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS" 



PLAYGROUND, SUPER 
"OPEN ENROLLMENT" 



KIDS AT FIELD DAY 



RACING 



AUDIO 

THESE QUESTIONS ARE AT IHE HEART OF 
EAST HARTFORD'S >.URkENT STUDY AN[J PISCUSSIGN 
OF PARENTS' CHOjCi-. .,IF PARtNTS PARTICIPATE, 

THl PROPOSAL CO'J! 0 :3:iu'^-'Ai«iTIAL..Y lNCRtAi;E 
THE iiUMEER GF >11DR'-.N aTVENDINC SCHOOLS 
OUTSIDE "HEIK NFlGH^ORHOODS. . .BUI STiLL WITHIN 
IHE TOWN OF EAST HARTFORD. THE METHOD OF 
DOING THIS WOUL' 8E TH''-: USE CF VOUCHERS OR 
EDUCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Flexible school Assiar-MENTS m nothing new 

FOR east HARTh)W.O SCHOOL CHILDREN. FOR MORE 
THAN THREE Y^ARS THE BOARD OF EDUCATION'S 
OPEN ENROLLMENT POLICY HAS ALLOWED CHILDREN 
TO BE TRANSh ERRED BY PARENTS TO SCHOOLS IN 
EAST HARTFORD OTHER THAN THEIR. NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS. 

OPEN ENROL .MfNI IS S;.SED ON THE BELIEF THAT 
CHILDREN HI- jlTFERENT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, 
JUST AS THlY DIFFER PHYSICALLY AND EMOTIONALLY, 

SOME ARE FASTER THAN OTHERS. . .SOME LEARN 
MORE gUICKLY THAN OTHERS. . .SOME EXCEL IN BOTH 
SPORTS AND LEARNING. 



3 3'v 



VISUAL 



12 SACK RACE 



13 BOYS ON SIDEWALK 



14 PAT TEAM. 



15 CLASSROOM. 



16 CLASSROOM. 



17 POTTERY 



18 BOOKS. 
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AUDIO 

BUT WIN OR LOSF., ALL CHILDREN NEfD TO FEFL 
THAT AT LEAST THEY ARE IN THE RUNNlKu. .THAT 
THE^ CAH WIN ANOTHER Dh/...OR'I;M ANOlliLR 
RACE. 

THE BOARb 0'^ EDUCATION EL'LIEVES THAT PARENTS 
ARE THE f-:E'.>T ji'ORES OF THEIR CHilOREN'S IJElDS, 
AND THAT PARENTS CA'i MAKC SOUND EDUCATinNAL 
CHOICES ]l GIVEN THt CHANCE TO MAKE INFORMED 
DECISiOrii. 

UNDER OPEN ENROLLMENT, PARENTS GET INFORMATION 
ABOUT DIFFERENT SCHOOLS AND DIFFERENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. . . 

HELP IN UNDERSTANDING THAT INFORMATION , 
AND PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCt'lN MAKING DECISIONS 
ABOUT THEIR CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL FUTURES. 

SO FAR, ABOUT ONE HUNDRED CHILDREN A YEAR 
HAVE I SED THE PRESENT OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM 
TO TRANSFER TO NON-NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS. 

SOME PARENTS ASKED FOR A TRANSFER BECAUSE 
THEY FELT THEIR CHILD SHOULD BE LEARNING MORE. 

SOME WERE NOT HAPPY WITH THE PROGRAMS, STAFF 
OR ATMOSPHERE OF THEIR CHILD'S PRESENT SCHOOL... 



EAST HARTFORD TOWN 
SHOT. 



GIRIS LOOK IN 
WINDOW 



KIDS on CLIMBER 



KIDS OUT OF CAR 



CLASSROOM MODEL 



CLASSROOM. 



WHILE SOME PARENTS JUST WANTED THEIR CHILD 
CLOSER TO A DAV-CARE CENTER OR BABY-SITTER 
BECAUSE THIS WAS MORE CONVENIENT FOR THE 
PARENTS' WORK SCHEDULL. 

THE PR^SeNT PROCEDUR!:". FOR OPEN ENROLLMLNT 
STARTS W TH A REQUEST FOR A TRANSFER TO 
ANOTHER SCHOOL. 

IF SPACE IS AVAILABLE AT THE" SCHOOL THE 
PARENT WANTS TO TRANSFER THE CHILD TO, AND 
IF THE SUPERINTENDENT APPROVES THE TRANSFER 
REQUEST . THE CHANGE IS MADE. 

HOWEVER. PARENTS ARE RESPONSISLE FOR GETTING 
THEIR CHILDREN TO THE ^NON-NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOl . 

EAST HARTFORD'S PRESENT OPEN ENROLLMENT IS 
BASED ON A POLICY RECOGNIZING THAT DIFFERENT 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN CAN BE MET BEST 
WITH A VARIETY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 

THAT POLICY WAS IMPLEMENTED BY THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION IN 1969 WHEN IT GAVE EACH OF THE 
' TOWN'S TWENTY-TWO SCHOOLS A GRADUALLY 
INCREASING AMOUNT OF SELF- DIRECTION. 
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1 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 



KIDS DRAWING 



OPEN CLASSROOM. 



TRADITIONAL 
CLASiSROOM. 



WIDE SHOT, OPEN 
CLASS. 



CLASS READING 



GROUP LEARNING 



TWO BOYS AT VIEWER 



SINCE THEN, EACH OF THE SCHOOLS HAS BCEN 
DEVELOPING ITS OWN WAYS OF TEACHING, 

ITS OWN KIND OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION, 
AND DIFFERENT WAYS TO USE MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

EACH SCHOOL MA3 ITS OWN MIX OF PROGRAMS, 
SOME WITH TRADITIONAL, SELF-CONTAINED 
CLASSROOMS. 

0TH.CR.3 HAVE MORE INFORMAL, OPEN CLASSROOMS 
WITH A VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES AND GRADE LEVELS 
CLOSE TOGETHER. 

THERE ARE SCHOOLS WITH " INDIVIDUALLY-GUIDED 
EDUCATION. THIS FINDS CHILDREN GROUPED... 
AND REGROUPED... PERIODICALLY 'ON THE BASIS OF, 
SO-CALLED WORD-ATTACK AND STUDY SKILLS. 

AND SCHOOLS WHERE. CHILDREN ARE GROUPED BY 
HOW WELL THEY DO IN EACH INDIVIDUAL SUBJECT. 

WITH INCREASED SELF-DIRECTION, THE STAFF OF 
EACH OF THE TOWN'S TWENTY -TWO SCHOOLS HAS 
THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPING 
COURSE f^TERIAL FOR GROUPING STUDOTS, FOR 
SELECTING MATERIAL AND EQL'IPMENT, FOR 
SCHOOL-DAY SCHEDULES, THE USE OF STAFF AND 
ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION/ 
ADMINISTRATION 



THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, THE CENTRAL ' 
ADMINISTRATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL" SCHOOLS 
WORK TOGETHER ON THIf HIRING AND TRANSFER 
OF PERSONNEL. THE BOARD AND THE CEf^Tj/AL 
ADMIN f.-RATICN r)ETE:KMINE TOWN-WIDE piCATIOK 
SERVICES, MAJOR .SCHOOL MAINTENANC^/'AND. /. 
OF COURSE... FINANCE:.. / 



SLIDE OF PAMPHLET 
COVER. 



OUTSIDE, KIDS AT BUS 



PLAYGROUND O'CONNELL 



ALL OF THIS MEANS THAT IN EAST HARTFORD, 
THERE IS NOW SOKE POINT -^N ASKING THE 
QUESTION, "SHOULD YOUR CHILD GO TO A 
DIFFERENT SC!,OOL?" THAT'S BECAUSE THERE 
NOW ARE ^iUMEROUS OPTIONS FOR PARENTS TO 
CHOOSE. . . 

BUT GIVING SOME PARENTS THE RIGHT TO 
CHOOSE DOES NOT MEAN THAT OTHER PARENTS 
LOSE THE RIGHTS THEY NOW HAVE. 

I 

UNDER OPEN ENROLLMENT, THE BASIC ATTENDANCE 
RIGHTS OF ALL EAST HARTFORD SCHOOL CHILDREN 

i 

ARE GUARANTEED AT THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
FEEDER SCHOOLS. 
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VISUAL 



BARNES EXTERIOR. 



(-'CONNELL EXTERIOR. 



PENNEY EXTERIOR. 



PAT MATERIAL 



PAT WORKER 
AND PARENT 



COUNSELING SERVICES 



TEACHER & CLASS 



AUDIO 

FOR INSTANCE A PHILD ASSIGNED TO THE BARNES 
SCHOOL AS HIS NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL. UILL 
, CONTINUE TO 

HAVE A :EAf ^?L.-.FP.ViD FOR HIM OR Ht'R AT IHE 
6'CONNELL MIDDLE CCIIOOL AND 

LA1:R at HFiNNFY HlGh" SCHOOL. NuMiNG 
CAN RUM? A CHILD FROM THAT SEAT. 

THL ACTUAL TRANSFER PROCEOURE BEGINS IN 
APRK VihLN EACH PARENT GETS A BOOKLET DESCRIBING 
ALL THE TOUN'S ^ChOuLS AND EDUCATION' PROGRAMS. 
PARENTS ALSO GET INFORMATION ON HOU THEY CAN 
GET FURTHER HF.LP. ^ ^ 

THE PARENT ADVICE TEAM MEMBERS ARE READY TO 
EXPLAIN KC'J OPEN ENROLLMENT WORKS, AND TO HELP 
PARENTS UJERSTAND PROGRAMS OFFERED A OTHER 
SCHOOLS. 

THE PARENT ADVICE WORKERS DO NOT COU;i'~HL 
PARENTS OR RECOMMEND SCHOOLS OR PROGRAMS 
FOR STUDENTS. THAT'S THE JOB OF TFACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS. 

UNDER THE PRESENT OPEN ENROLLMENT POLICY 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS AND THE CENTRAL 
ADMINISTRATION HAVE THE FINAL SAY ON A TRANSFER 
REQUEST. 3.57 
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(/ISUAL 



AUDIO 



tAST HARTFORD EXTERIOR. 
SUPER "OPEN ENROLLMENT & 
PARENTS CHOICE???" 



OPEN ENRGLLMCMT. THAT'S THE PROGRAM THAT 
EAST HARTFORD HAS H.".D FOR SEVERAL YtARS NOW. 

PARENTS' ;.WOICE IS A P0*^SIBLE . 7 PANS ION OF 
THAT PRO'.;/.. V I'NDER T;1l PARENTS' CHOICE 
PROGPAM. rKANSFi.H RE HI.', ST S WOaLC CZ (.'JaNTED 
SIMPL^' ON ^ StlAlS AVAILABLE sASIS. 



;'JTS!0E ACTION SHOT 



Sr. 
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G«J\PH— HONEY FLOW 
■'PRESENT" 



GRAPH - MONEY FLOW 
P.C. 
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THlRL S£vi;k,\L OTHEii IMPORTANT 
DIFFERENCEi- f^C^WEEN THE PRESENT OPEN 
FNROLLMtr.'T PmRAM AND THE ONE BEING STUOIFl). 
ALTHOUGH ^APENTS COULD CONTINUE TO ASK FOR i 
ADVICE FRC'i PROFESSIONAL EDUCATCRS, TM: 
PINAL •0E:!S. ON ON WHETHER TO TRANSFER AND 
TO WHAT SCHOOL WOULD !:.c MADE BY THE PARENTS. 

ANCIHEP CHANCE WOULD INVOl.;E FINANCES. NOW 
THE BOA«D OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
HAVE TOTAL CONTROL OVER THE TAX MONEY GIVEN 
-THEM JY "ML TO'/.'N FOR Ti:EIR BUDGET. FUNDS GO 
FROM THE CE-!TRAL ADMINISTRATION TO THE SCHOOLS. 
WITH TflE PARENTS NOT DIRECTLY INVOLVED. 

IF PARENTS' CHOICE 13 IMPLEMENTED, THE FlOW 
OF FUNDS WOULD HAVE A NEW ELEMENT; THE PARENTS. 
THEY WOULD DETERMINE WHERE THE MONEY WENT. 
CERTIFICATES WORTH ABOUT WHAT IT COSTS TO 
EDUCATE A CHILD AT A PARIICULAR GRADE LEVEL FOR 
A YEAR WOULD BE GIVEN TO ALL PARENTS OR LEGAL 
GUARDIANS, OF STUDENTS LIVING IN EAST HARTFORD. 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 



OUTSIDiL SHOT WITH 
"VOUCHER" — EDUCA 
TIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 



OUTSIDE SHOT 



FLAG RAISING 



THE VALUE Of THE VOUCHER OR EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP UQULDjVARY. DEPENDING ON WHE". H 

A CHILL) WAS mt :l:mentary, middle, or 
HIGH S'-;'nc!L I . i'Ar-ETrs 'would take 

THESE SCi!OL/\"SH.lP .'CAT:': TO ELIGIBLE 

SCHOOLS OF THLr; ^nv^i; l; 

EITHfR /> CHIL'^'S rnLSENT Nr.TnHPORHOr'0 SCHOOL, 
OR ANOTMFR ^(/iOOL THE PARLN, ivANTS TO SEND 
IH!: CHILD TO. THE fONCEPT IS SIMILAR TO THE 
G.I. BILL 

WHICH GAVL VETERANS ^^HOLARSHIP MQN'EY TO 
PURCHASE EDUCATION AT SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES OF THEIR CHOICE. . ... 

BY APPLYING THE G. I. BILL CONCEPT TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, EAST HARTFORD THINKS THAT SCHOOLS AND 
CHILDREN WILL BE BETTER MATCHED AND THA . PARENTS 
WILL BECOME MORE INVOLVED WITH THEIR CHILDREN'S 
EDUCATION. 



TEACHER & CLASS 



EAST HARTFORD ALSO HOPES THAT SCHOOL i>ERSONNEL 
WILL BECOME EVEN MORE RESrONSiVE TO THE PARENTS 
WHO BRING THEM THEIR VOUCHERS OR EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS SINCE THE SIZE OF A SCHOOL'S 
BUDGET WOULl) BE DETERMINED BY THE NUMBER OF 
VOUCHERS IT GETS. 
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VISUAL 



AUDIO 



GRAPHIC - PARENT TO 
SCHOOL MCNEY flow 



OurSIOE SHOT - 
SUPER "85%- NO 
155',-MAYBE 



CLASS MAKES FLOWERS 



CLASSROOM - 
SUPER -"20* OVER 
ALL VACANCY" 



SO, ANOTHLk I.lPORTANT CHANGE ^"ROM THE PittSENT 
SYSTEM.., THROUbM THt USE OF VOUCHERS, THE POWER 
OVER FINANCES WOULD BE SHIFTED TO T,jc PARENTS AND 
THE SCHOOLS THE/ CHOCSF... 

SURVEYS 'iONT '-OR i liE LAST riARTFORD JVAOOl 
SYSTEM INCICAT!" THAT MOST Fy>MILir.S WON'"l 
TRANSFER r:':iR CHILUI;Li; TO Ar^GTli^r, SCiiOOL. 
BUT THE GURV'-'VS 00 SHOW THAT ABOUT FIFTEEN 
PER CENT IF L.AST HARTFORD'S ■'ARENTS ARE 
INTERri^ '".L) in TRANSFERRINi. THEIR CHil.l. REN 
TO A SCHOOL OTHER THAN THE ONE THh CHILDREN 
N. ,- atte; , . 

SINCE SOME CHILDREN THRIVE IN ONE ENVIRONMENT 
AND WILT IN OTHERS, SCHOOL OFFICIALS THINK 
IT IS A GOOD IDEA TO GIVE ALL PARENTS A CHOICE 
EVEN THOUGH , --ATIVELY FEW PARENTS ARE LIKELY 
TO USE THAT OPTION. 

FORTUNATELY, THERE IS ENOUGH UNUSED SPACE 
IN ALMOST ALL EAST HARTFORD'S SCHOOLS TO PERMIT 
AN EXPANDED PARENTS' CHOICE PROGRAM. OVERALL 
ENROLLMENT HAS DROPPED 1 ,500 STUDENTS SINCE 
1969. NOW, THERE IS 20 PER CEtr OVERALL 
VACANCY RATE — MORE THAN ENOUGr TO HANDLE THE 
TEN TO FIFTEEN PER CENT OF STUDENTS WE THINK 
MIGHT BE TRANSFERRED. PROJECTION OF ENROLLMENT 
SHOWS THAT BY 1979 THERE WILL BE EVEN MORE 
UNUSED SPACES IN OUR SCHOOLS. 37Q 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 



FILLED CLASSROOM 



KIDS/ EARPHONES 



ONE GIRL 



THREE GIRLS 



ALUM ROCK SHOT 



ALTHOUGH THtRE IS AN OVERALL SURPLUS OF 
SPACE IN EAST HARTFORD'S SCHOOLS, THIS DOES 
Nijr ?1EAN THAT EVERY SCHOOL WILL HAVE ENOUGH 
EHPyy S^sTS TO ACCKPT ALL THE CHlLDRtN l.'HO 

MAY WANT Tr. r • rppr; jf^jQ 

THE rr<OPPS:u PARlNiS' CHOICE PROGRAM WOULD 
USE A Fm'R and '<MOO}\ SLI.FlT. N PROCESS TO 
DECIDE WHirn CHILDREiJ WOULD GET THE AVAILABLE 
S^ATS IN A SuHCOL IF THE SCHOOL HAD MORE 
TRANSFFR kPQUESTS THAN AVAILABLE SPACES. 

THIS WILL PROVIDE EQUAL ACCESS TO ALL. 

THIS ALbO WILL INSURE THAT THE VOUCHER SYSTEM 
WILL NOT RESULT IN INCREASED RACIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SEGREGATION EAST HARTFORD SCHOOLS. 

ADDING TO THAT INSURANCE IS ANOTHER RULE 
NO ELIGIBLE SC^ IQL, WHETHER PiJBLIC, PRIVATE, 
OR PAROCHIAL — MAY CHOOSE ' TUDENTS OR T \CH^^'^ in 
VIOLAT'. , "F AfiV CONSTITLTIONAL GUARANTEE. 

THE ALLJM ROCf , CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 
HAS USED THESE RULES IN ITS VOUCHER PROGRAM 
rOR THE PAST T'iRf YEARS. ALUM kOCK OFFICIALS 
SAY THAT AS A RESULT THERE HAS NOT BEEN AN'' 
INCREASE IN THE SEPARATION OK RICH OR P^OR... 
OR OF MINORITY OR WHITE STUDEf,;S. 
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VISUAL 



AUDIO 



60 



E. HARTFORD OUTS I DE- 



BUT WHY IS THE tDUCATlONAL SCHOLARSHIP OR 
VOUCHER PLAN BEING CONSIDERED IN LAST HARTKUkUr 
MAINLY, BECAUSE THE TOWN'S SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS 
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63 



jIKE RIPER 



COfiHECTICUT LEGISLATURE 



CONNECT! CUT L ' ^JSl.ATURE 



mi-^.DE/ HTFD H.S. 
v."{H HEADLINE C ,'ERi.A-^D 



BEEN MOV'ii. IN THAT DIRECTION FOR SOME TIML 
DUE TO IKCREASED SELF-DIRECTION. CY INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOLS, AVO DUE TO THE PRF.SENT OPEN ENROLLMENT 
PROGRAM. 

ANOTHE-l PEASON IS THE PASSAGE BY THE 
CONNECTICUT CENEilAL ASSEMBLY IN 1972 OF A 'AW 
THAT ALLOWS LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO 
DEVELOP AND TEST Ei JCATION SCriOLARSHIPS OR 
VOUCHER J. 

T^^E LlGISLATLi^.l'S ACTIU'J PERMITS SUCH 
DEVELOPING AND TESTING IN THE HOPE TR^.- 
T 'rr.ll P''"R9VE THE QUAi ITY OF EDUCATION, 

AFTER T 'L LAW WAS PASSED, THE EA..T HARTFORD 
.^CHO".. S '^EM RFCEIVED A SIXTY-NINE THOUSAND 
DOL'. AR FEDERAL GRANT TO STUDY WHETf^EP THE 
^>ARE' "S' CHOlCt SYSTEM FEASIBLE IK Ti'-t 
TOWN. THE ST. -f CONCl UDEO T IS FlASlLa.. 
HOWEVER, IHEkE '.RE MANY QUEST iOf^S STILL 
'r"EO:\j ANSV.ERS. e 
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VISUAL 



AUDIO 



KIDS AND G- ' 



SCHOOL SHOT WITH / 
"$387,371 SUPERED 



PARENT AND PAT 
UGRKER 



OUTSIDE/ APARTMENT 



SO EARLY TI.IS YEAR, lAGT HARTFORD ASKED ' 
FOR ANOTHER FEDERAL GRANT. THE NATIONAL. 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIOI^ Of TriL FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, ri'UOl .Or AND WELF " GAVf Tilt 
EAST HARTf-'.-'JO SC;r.)i.S MOP Ml5.\"LY TO CO-'TInUE 
-^-STl'OYING 1.0^J THE PRflPOSLU SYSTEM WOuLD 
ACTUALL' wo: 

MORE THAM Tlii^LE-iiUNDRED-CICilT-Y-SEVEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS IN - LT.rRAL MON LlTTING LAST MARTFORD 

SCHOOL PFR.JNNEL PLFINf; THE COMPCNEMS OF 
PARENTS' C'iOIC-. 

PART OF THF MON.Y WTLL HELP FACH OF THE TOWN'S 
TWENTY-TWO S.^.OCL^ DLVfLOP AND REFINE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS TO .ETTER SERVE THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN. 

THE FUNDS ALSO WILL IMPROVE COMMUNICATIONS 
WITKIN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND BETWEEN SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL A'.'D PARENTS. M IMPORTANT PART OF 
THAT IS MAKING SURE J\.:\ •^'ARENTS, Wn.N TilEY 
MAKE A CHOICE OF 1 HOOLS, HAVE -ENOUGH INFORW\TiuN 
AND FULLY UNDERSL;;0 THAT INFORMATIO',. 

T lRL l\L'j^ HA'/C BEEN AND WILL C: COMIN^ml 
SURVEYS OF EAST HARTFORD RESIDENTS AND SCHOOL 
STAFF ON WHAT THEY FEEL EDUCATION ShC ID BE AND ' 
HOW THEY .EL ABOUT THl PROPOSED PARENTS' CHOICE 
PROGR;'.". 
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V . iUAL 



AUDIO 



6Q 



CLASS COUNTED 



aOARD OF EDUCATION 



71 



C. HARTFORD/ 



A NtW PUPIL INCOME ACCOUNTING SYSTEM IS 
BEING DEVELOPED... IT IJILL BE NEEDED IF PARENTS' 
CHOICE IS IMPLEMENTED. THl FINANCIAI IMPACT 
IF PARENTS' CHOICE BECOMF^ RrALIVY IS UNDER STUDY.. 
AS ARE THr ' RAr.'SPORTATION NEEDS' AND THE POSSIBLE 
INCLUSION C PAROCHIAL OR PRIVATE SLllC IN 
THF PLAN. 

ALL THIS INFORM'TIOr 'JILL GO -TO THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION AND TO T . PUBLIC PROBABLY IN 
DECEMBi:^. ri' BOARD 'S EXPECTED TO VOTE IN 
DECEMBER OR JANUAi<Y ON WHETHER OR NO"! TO PUT 
THE PARENTS' CHOICE PLAN, OR AN'Y PAkT OF IT, 
•fro EFFECT IN THE FALL OF 1576. 

IP THr BOARD VOTES IN FAVOR, IT'S EXPECTED THAT 
hE-^i-KA, MONEY WILL BE AVAILAB' FOR FIVE YEARS 
TO COVER THE ADDED COSTS OF THE PARENTS' CHOICE 
PLAN. EAST HARTFORD OFFICIALS ARE HOPING TO 
AVOID ANY NEW, LOCAL COSTS THAT CANNOT BE 
ABSORBED OR ASSUMED AFTER THE FEDERAL MONEY 



END3... 
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VISUAL 



AUDIO 



SCHOOL BUSSES 



0^ 



A MAJOR CONCERN IS TRANSPORTATION OF 
STUDENTS WHOSE PARENTS CHOOSE TO SEND THEM 
TO SCHOOLS OUTSIDE THEIR NEIGHBORHOODS... 
THE PLAN NOW IS \'0R ,AX FUNDS TO PAY FOR SUCH 
TRANSPn.'TATION. .. 



OTHER BUS — 
SUPER $213,000'''? 



COMPUTER PROJl.CTIONS BASFD ON THE PRESENT 
SCHOOL BUS SYSTEM SHOW... FOR INSTANCE. ..AN 
ADDED COST OF 213- THOUSAND DOLLA' OR MORE IF 
SEVEN PlR cent of ALL STUDENTS PARTICIPATE 
IN THE PARENTS' CHOICE SYSTEM... : 



MORE BUS 



NOW STUDIES ARE UNDti^'.'AY TO FIHD A MORE 
EFFICIENT SCHOOL BUS SYSTEM FOR EAST HARTFORO, 
AND THEREBY CONTROL COSTS IF PARENTS' CHOICE 
IS IMPLEMENTED... 



ST. ROSE 



ANOTHER AREA OF CLOSE STUDY IS WHETHER TH^. 
TOWN'S Tk'O PAROCHIAL ELEMEN.."."y SCHOOLS 
SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE PARENTS' CHOICE PUN. 



PAROCHIAL 
CLASSROOM 



-Ev^N IF itiL PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS a'ANT TO 
PARTTCIPATE ANO THE SCHOOL BOARD WANTS THLM TO, 
COURT TESTS HAVE BEEN PROMIS""!? T.K SUCH 

INCLUSION. SEVERAL GROUPS OPPOSED TO USING 
PUBLIC FUNDS ^0 HELP "ELIGIOUSLY -ORIENTED S^MC-.S 
SAY THEY'RE READY TO FILE LAW SUITS AS SOON AS THE 
PAROCHIAL ^CHOOLS ARE INCLUDED. 
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VISUAL 



PAROCHIAL ASSEMBLY 



AUDIO 

THE COSTS OF flGI'TING THOSf SUITS 
WOULD BE PAID FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
TH' UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE WOULD 
ARGUE THE CASE ON THE SIDE OF THE PROBABLE 

,.•.! endent:;, thi loi^n or east hartford and 

ITS SCHOOL SVSTrfl, VHF ^iATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
AND THt FEDERAL GOVERNMENT , 



PAROCHIAL CLASS 



IF THERE IS A COURT TEST, THE FINAL DECISION 
ABOUT PAROCHIAL SCHOOL PARTICIPATION IS LIKELY 
10 3E MADE BY THE UNITED STAlilS SUPREME COURT. 
IN THE PAST, THE SUPREME COURT HAS RULED THAT 
IT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL TO GIVE PUBLIC ■. 
FUNDS DIRECTLY TO RtLJGIOUSLY-ORIt, TED SCHOOLS. 



PAROCHIAL BOYS OUTSIDE 



BUT IT HAS HELD CONST'TUTION/ THE USE OF 
PUBLIC FUNDS TO PROVIDE TEXTBOOKS, TRANSPORTATION, 
AND HEALTH SERVICES TO PAROdlAL STUDENTS. 
JUST HOW THE COURT WILL VIEW EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS OR VOUCHERS IS A QUESTION THAT 
HAS NOT YET BEEN DECIDED. 



. HARTFORD 

^'EET 



OTHER THAN THE TWO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
EAST HARTFORD PRESENTLY HAS NO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
WITHIN ITS TOWN BObNDARIES. THIS MEANS 
THERE IS NO ELIGIBLE PRIVATE SCHOOL TO JOIN 
IN THE PARENTS' CHOICE PROGRAM. 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 
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81 PLAYGROUND 



82 FLAf; AND CLASSROOM 



83 COATS HANGING 



84 BOARD OF 

EDUCATION 



ERIC 



BUT PARENTS' CHOICE, IF IMPLEMENTED, WOULD 
PROVIDE FUNDS TO INTERESTED INDIVIDUALS OR 
GROUPS TO STUDY THE FEASIBILITY OF SETTING UP 
ALTERNATIVE SC^'OCLS. THERE ALSO WOULD 
BE GRANTS 10 LEASE AND RENOVATE- A FACILITY, AND 
GET THE BASIC EDUCATIONAL TOOLS TO oTAP.T UP. 
SUCH PRIVATE SCHOOLS WOULD THEN BECOME SOME 
OF THE OPTIONS IN THK ARENTS' CHOICE PROGRAM. 

ANOTHER POSSIliLE OPTION, THE STAFF AT ONE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN EAST HARTFORD IS IN THE 
PROCESS OF DEVELOPING A CONSERVATIVE, 
DISCIPLINE-ORIENTED PROGRAf^. IT WOULD FEATURE 
QUIET, CONTROLLED CLASSES, THE TEACHING OF 
TRADITIONAL VALUES, PATRIOTISM. AND RESPECT FOR 
ADULTS. 

OTHER OPTIONS. OTHER STYLES AND PHILOSOPHIES 
OF EDUCATION ARE LIKELY TO BE PROPOSED AS THE 
EAST HAR^-ORD BOARD OF EDUCATION APPROACHES 
A DECISION ON PARENTS' CHOICE. 

WHAT IF THE BOARD LOOKS AT THE STUDY OF 
PARENTS' CHOICE AND REJECTS IT? WHAT WILL 
TOWN HAVE GAINED? 

♦ !* • 

v., ■ 
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VISUAL 



SCHOOL LIBRARY 



i-iliS/ KIDS 



SCHOOL SHOT 

"FATHERS' DAY" 



TWO KIDS/ EARPHONES 



OPEN CLASS 



STUDENTS/ MODELS 



AUDIO 

THE FEDERAL MONEY WILL HAVE IMPROVED 

/ 

SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND STAt-'F THROUGH MINI-GRANi S 
AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 

IT WILL r.AVF. GUIiM T'lF TOWN A MORE Eh F i :ir:N';' 
SCHOOL TRANSrORTATION SYSTEM. 

THE stuPY AND DFRATE OVER PARENTS' CHOICF 
WILL HAV: BROUGHT GREATER PARENTAL AND COf^MUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT IN THF SCHOOLS. 

AND THE VARIOUS OUTRFACH :FF0RTS WILL MEAN THAT 
PARENTS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE BETTER 
INFORMED ABOUT EAST HARTFORD'S SCHOOLS. 

THE STUDY ALSO CCULD LEAD-THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION TO ACCEPT AND IMPLEMENT ONLY 
PARTS OF THE PARENTS' CHOICE 'PLAN, OR IT COULD 
ACCEPT AND IMPLEMENT ALL OF THE PARENTS' CHOICE 
PROGRAM.. 

IN EITHER CASE, EAST HARTFORD WILL THEN HAVE 
WORKING MODELS AND PROCEDURES THAT ARC READY TO 
GO AS A RESULT OF THE STUDY. 
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VISUAL 

GIRLS ON SIDEWALK 

BOARD OF EOUCATION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

CREDITS 



AUDIO 

PAKu^TS' CHOICE... IF IT DOES COME TO 
EAST HARTFORD.,,. COULD '.'HANGE THE ROLE THAT 
PARENTS PLAY IN THEIR CFMLDRENli' EDUCATION. 

WHLTHER IT DOES COMt TO EAST " HARTFORD IS 
A DECISION THAT WILL BE MADE BY THE TOWN'S 
RESIDENTS 

THROUGH THEIR ELECTED r:OARD OF EDUCATION. 
THAT'S WHY '*^E FEEL IT IS IMPORTANT THAT AS 
MANY PEOPLE AS POSSIBLE LEARN ABOUT... 
PARENTS' CHOICE„ , . 
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DATE 
October 2, 1973 
October 8, 1975 
October 14, 1975 
October ]6, 19 75 
October 21 , 1975 
October 21 , 1975 
October 2?, 1975 
October 28, 1975 
Uctobet.28, 1975 
November. 3 , 197 0 

November 5 » 1973 
November 6, 19 75 
-her 7, 1<^75 
Novernber 10, 197; 
November 1 , 197 5 
: vember 13, 1 • 7 5 
No vjl\t: b e r , 1 7 \ 



r 17, 197 



November 18, 19 75 

Novt. :;bf' 18 . ": '"-V i) 
Nove::.i:'er 18, 197 3 



MAS! HiXRTKORD ri'BLIC SCliucLS 
RENTS* CHOICE PROJECT 

br^EAKERS BL'KEA U Aj^j^NTMENT^: 

DAY 



Thu i ^day 
Wed nesd^jy 
Tuesdiv 

TutiSday 

Tuosday 

Wedtu'sd ay 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

T::ar sday 
i.iay 



Wed!:r s da 



EO CATION 
Iniversity oi ijarr iord 
M.iyl'ei I y >cl\*'. ] 1' . i . A . 
' ! P. i .A. 

1 rur Woddland Schov^j 

. *»ije 1 1 T . !' . A . 

Soc North I' , T . A . 

In: ornial ive Co? : ce at. 
Parent A4^^ t Tear i i ^:e* ^ 

: nl\^rr:;;ii : /u C , : : 

^ i ve Li. : ' r t; * < 

i..-: ,:'\-fd - • r . . 



, *! lovi Met. h .. ■ ■. v 



2: :0 P.M. 
/ : ^ P.M 

: no , y. . 
"I : 00 p . 
^ : U) P.M. 
9: yj A.M. 



P.M. 



1 : (/rj 



P.M. 
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SPEAKERS BUREAU APPOINTMENTS* (continued) 



November 


19, 1975 


Wednesday 


Goodwin School P.T.A. 






November 


19, 1975 


Wednesday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


November 


20, 1975 


Thursday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


November 


21, 1975 


Friday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


November 


24, 1974 


Monday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


November 


25, 1975 


Tuesday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


December 


1, 1975 


Monday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M^ 


December 


2, 1975 


Tuesday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


December 


3, 1975 


Wednesday 


Silver Lane 


P.T.A. 


7:00 


p.m\ 


December 


3, 1975 


Wednesday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


December 


4, 1975 


Thursday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


December 


5, 1975 


Friday 


C.A.B.E. 




10:30 


A.M. 


December 


5, 1975 


Friday 


Informative 


Coffee** 


7:30 


P.M. 


January 14, 1976 


Wednesday 


McCartin School P.T.A. 







* Please note that this list is the most up-to-date. Parents' Choice Office 
at 289-7411 Extensions 338 or 386 should be contacted for confirmation of 
both dates and times before meetings. 

** The Parent Advice Team workers are holding casual coffee informational 
sessions at their office for interested parents and friends. Please see 
attached letter which is being sent to P.T,A. and P.T.O. Executive Boards * 
and other interested people. 

AJE/WBT/ejd 
10/22/75 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHQbLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT 



TYPICAL SPEAKERS BUREAU PRESENTATION 

GOOD EVENING LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 

We are here tonight to give you a brief presentat iort on a program that the 
schoo) district is presently studying called PARENTS' CHOICE. 

PARENTS' CHOICE is not really ONE program; it is really a mixture of FIVE (5) 
COMPONENTS which I want to briefly describe to you before we get into the slide 
presentation. J 

By the way, you should know that when we finish the slide presentation and 
get into questions and answers that each of us will be answering as an individual 
we may be parents ~- we may be staff we will be answering with a built in bias 
and you will have to take that into account — some of us like the program more than 
others but we are here to give you st rai ght J nformat ion , not to give you a sell job. 

The PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT is, as I said, divided into FIVE (5) different 
COMPONENTS. The FIRST (l) COMPONENT is OPEN ENROLLMENT — something that has been on 
the books in East Hartford for a number of years parents are allowed to choose to 
send their child to schools outside of their neighborhood, if they fill out transfer 
request forms and if the superintendent approves the transfer. So part ONEof Parents' 

Choice is OPEN ENROLLMENT, what you have now in East Hartford allowing you to transfer 

your child to non-neighborhood schools. 

PART TWO (2) is SCHOOL INFORMATION 'FOR PARENTS. The.e are two pieces to 

this school information component. The FIRST piece is that all of you should have 

received a booklet entitled "OUR SCHOOLS" that describes' in detail the Public and 

Private schools in East Hartford. 
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THE SECOND part of parent information we call the PARENT ADVICE TEAM. These are 
parents who will be talking with other parents, explaining to them the program and 
answering questions about our schools and the different schools within East Hartford. 
These people will not be giving advice on where you should send your child to school 
BUT they may be helping you, for example, if you say, "I'm interested in ap open 
classroom school", they may tell you where that kind of school can be found. 

SO THE FIRST COMPONENT WAS OPEN ENROLLMENT AND THE SECOND COMPONANT 
WAS PARENT INFORMATION which is divided into the "Our Schools" booklet and The 
Parent Advice Team. 

THE THIRD COMPONENT of Parents' Choice is a combination of greater school 
DECISION-MAKING and a BUDGETING SYSTEM to compliment greater school decision-making. 
We have the feeling that education would be better if each school its parents 
its children and its staff came to conclusions about what they wanted their 
:.school to be. 1*^ conjunction with that we are thinking of adopting a new 
budgeting system under which each child would be given a voucher that represents 
the cost of his education and a school's budget would depend on the number of 
children enrolled. Presently the school's budget does not really have a one-to- 
one relationship with the number of children enrolled.. 

The FOURTH compone f Parents' Choice is free TRANSPORTATION for 
parents who elect to send their children to schools other than their neighborhood 
schoold by free we mean only that prents would not be paying for the transportation 
out of their pocket. 

The FIFTH component of this program is the participation of PRIVATE AND 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS in East Hartford. In essence, parents would be able to send their 
child to a private or parochial school in East Hartford and the voucher would cover 
the cost of tuition. ^ ^ ' 
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These FIVE components add up to Parents' Choice in East Hartford -- When 
the school board makes a decision on whether or not to go with Parents' Choice, it 
will not be looking at a single issue but at these FIVE COMPONENTS it may decide 
that some are good -- and some are bad -- or all good or all are bad -- or some 
COMBINATION OF THOSE IDEAS. 

NOW we will get into the SLIDE PRESENTATION and after the slide presentation 
we will have questions and answers. 



DR/ejd w,. 
10/20/75 



ft. • 

'■"f 
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APPENDIX N 

EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS' CHOICE 'PROJECT 



November 6, 1975 



TO; 
FROM: 

RE: 



All Staff 

Andrew J. Esposito, Coordinator ^' 
Walter B. Thompson, 'Assistant Coordinator 

Staff Informational Meeting 



On the dates specified b^low, the Parents' Choice staff will be meeting with school 
staffs to discuss how Parents' Choice may affect the professional staff. 

Since we are limited in time, we have scheduled nine meetings at, various schools 
throughout the town. Of course these meetings are for your information and 
attendance is voluntary. * 

If you are unable to attend the meeting scheduled for your school, fell free to 
attend any of the other meetings. 

If you cannot attend any- of the meetings and you would like additional informa- 
tion about Parents' Choice, pleast call the Parents' Choice office, extensions 
338 or 386. 



School Staff 
O'Connell 
Goodwin 
Stevens 



Silver Lane 
South Grammar 

O'Brien 

Woodland 
Mayberry 
Langf ord 

E.H. Hartford School 

Penney High School 

Center Burnside 
Burnside 



Meeting Place 

O'Connell's 

Cafeteria 



Silver Lane's 
Media Center 

O'Brien, Rm. 14 

Woodland ' s 
Cafeteria 



E.H.H.S. Cafeteria 

P.H.S. Amphitheater 

Center's 
Teacher Lounge 



Date 

Wednesday , Nov. 12 

Thursday, Nov. 13 

Monday, Nov. 17 
Tuesday, Nov. 18 

Wednesday, Nov. 19 
Thursday, Nov., 20 
Monday, Nov. 2A 



Time 
2:50 

2:55 

2:30 
3:15 

"2:45 
2:15 
3:05 



38: 



f 



School Staff 
Norris 

Second North 



Meeting Place 
Norris, Rm. 10 



Date 

Monday, Nov. 2A 



Time 

3:05 



Hockanum 
McCartin 
Willov/brook 



Hockanum' s 
Cafeteria 



Monday , Dec . 1 



3:05 



Sunset Ridge 

Barnes 

Slye 

Pitkin 



Sunset's 
Cafeteria 



Wednesday , Dec . 3 



Pitkin, Media Center Thursday, Dec. 4 



3:05 



2:30 



AJE/WBT/msh 
10/6/75 
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, ^ EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Parents' Choice Program 

PARENT INTERVIEW 
N"= 416 

''interviewee: Schooi Cede 

Father 20 
Mother 75 



Both 3 

\ 

Answer questions 1-12 according to the following code. 
.1 = strongly agree; ■ 2 = agree, 3 = disagree; 4 = strongly a\.iagrv.e 
PUce your answer in the space provided next to each question. 

14 60 21 5 . ' 

• ^f^e overall quality of the E. Hartford Public Schools u, excellent. 

26 62 11 1 . 

^ 2. My child is doing about as weH in his present school hs I can expect 

he would do in any other in E. Hartford. 

25 49 - 18 8 

- 3* ^ community should have a variety of types of schools, so that 

each child can attend one with a program best suited to his noe^i-. 
21 36 26 16 

4« I choQse to send my child to a public school that I feel is Ivutter 

for him than the one in our neighborhood, transportation sh'. cilJ bt 
provided. 

15 45 31 9 

5. I feel that most schools in E. Hartford are pretty n-Dch tf'ie same, 

and that it wouldn't really be worth the effort to send my chila to * 
another school. 
\ 20 45 24 II 

®* Parent choice among different kinds ^f schools is, an exceilpnt idea. 

28 30 34 , 8 * 

It is a waste to pay for transporting a child to one school, when he 

can walk to another one. * 
4 .8 54 34 

^' I woulr-' move my child to almost any other school if I had the chance. 

17 .40 34 8 

3' ^f^e only circumstance under which I would transfer my child to 

another school is if he were doing very poorly m his present school 
19 46 26 9 

I ''eel that parents should have the right to choose their child's school 

just as they have the right to choose their own lawyer or doctor. 

I I 

391 
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1 = strongly agree; 2 - agree; 3 = dtsagree^ 4 = strongly disag 



20 41 34 . 5 

11. My preference would be to have my child taught tv trcnJitional 
rather than innovative methods. 

16 35 32 • 1'^ 

12. Even if a child is close enough to wai.. to one sc.hcoU ir his paruU.' 
"~ choose to send him to another better suited to hi;. rTeeds, trar -.- 

portation should be provided. 

13. Does your child currently take a bus to school? 

Yes . 28 No 72 

14. Have you seen th^ booklet "Our Schools'* ? 

Yes 59 No 40 

If yes, did you find it (check one) 

75 1 . interesting as general information 

1 3 2. cf little value 
~3 3. vatu^bli- as a source of information n deterrr.imr.g 'Ahicrj 

scho I I would like my child to attor :. 

15. My child is scheduled to go to a particular school -^ext Septe: = .t er . It 
I were able to choose to send him to-any other S' hool, 1 would 

(ch'=>rk *-e) 

cle ini*ely keep my child in that sanna^ school 
probably keep my child in that same school 



eo 


1 . 


24 


2. 


12 


3. 


2 


4. 


2 


5. 



definitely not keep my child in thar same school 



IB. The proposelj Par nts' Choice Program would allow parents to select !'-,., 

school best suited for their child. I therefore lavor thir, idea for E^. t-urt orJ 



7 

Yes 57 No 43 



17. If a parent chooses to send his child to a private school in tf. Hartford, 

money equal to the cost of educating that child in the public schooU^ should 
be sent by the city to the private school. 

Yes 43 No 57 • • 

ERIC - 
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The Parents' Choice Program currently under t aJy coniu;ist:' of fi^ e 
possible parts. We would like your opinion on each part oe()ur ately, Below 
are brief descriptions of the five parts, with a space in whicfj you omi expre ^::, 
your agreement or disagreement with each. 

Give your opinion of each according to the f-'ollowir ' ode. r lace your 

answer in the space provided next to each part. 

2 = agrees 3 =c disagree; ^ 4 . trx^ngly Hii^JCK'* o . 
48 21 y 

Cpon Enlr^ollment — a policy by|i^hich pa-* t t^. can :,ncjose to enroll 
their chilH.in^any public school East H ytxi that has an open 
s. 3t at the child's grade level. . . 

10 36 • 23 ' 50 

Free Transportation ~ a policy^that woi • .1 provid- transportatjpn 
to school if a child's parents ch&o^e to sk ^ i ^im to a ^->chool other 
t^'an his neighborhood or assigned school. ^ 
^3 • 64 ' 9 ' ' 4 

C. ^ Informsilfton to Parents — a policy that * ould provide information 
t pleats on each public school in the tovn through a booklet called 
*'Our Schools" which. is distributed to all amilies/ and through 
Parent* Advice Teams, available to con,su^t with any family. 

2? • 34 . - . X 26 19 

D. - ivate and Parochial Schools a policy undor which tuition 

. -^^ „ would be paid in an amount not to exceed the 9ost of eduv-:ation in 
\ the public schools for any eI Hartford child attending a private or 
^-^ parochial school within East Hartfo^^d. 
/ .19 . 54 . , » ' 17 ^ . ^ 11 

- ^E. Autonomy of Schools — ' a policy that would allow the administrators, 
- ' . tsachers, and patients of each school to set priorities and determine 
' /. "he programs and expenditures for that school, within the amount 

of money allotted to that school based on the number of pupils 
enrolled. - . ' 

Additional comments and observations , ' 
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To assist us in analyzing the hundreds of responses that we are collecting, 

would you please answer the following questions. (Rerrember, alt answers | 

will be anonynnous) 

Which of the following best describes the occupation of the head of the household. 
If retired or, deceased, what was the usual occupation the household head? 
(Check one) 

33 -J, Ski Pi ed worker or Forennan; such as bakes", carpenrer, mechanic, 
set '.istress, forennan or forelady, etc. 

Salesman: such as real estate or insuranc^r: salesmen L^r sale'swcrrier< , 
factory representative, buyer, etc. 

20 2. Manager, Proprietor or Owner ; such as sale^i manc^ger, office rn.' r^g.K , 
store nnanager, supervisor, department h*=ad, owner oi small busiriesr. 
or restaurant, contractor, etc. 

Technical: such as draftsman, surveyor, tnedical or dental technician, 
laboratory technician, etc. ^ 

10 3. V\/orkman orl^aborer; such as factory or mineworker, fisherman, 
filUng ntation attendant, longshoreman, cleaning woman, etc. 
Farm or Ranch Manager or Owner. 

24 4 . Somi-s.kiHed Wc rker. Clerical Worker, Service Worker or Protect ive 
Worker: such as factory or business machine operator, bus, taxi, truck 
driver, bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, scales clerk, barber, 
hairdresser, waitress, waiter, policeman, fireman, etc. 

13 5. Official: such as manufacturer, officer in a large cotripany, banker,.^ 



government official, etc. 

Professional: such as accountant, artist, physician, teacher, nurse. 



professor, librarian, social worker, scientist, etc. 

How far in school did tho head of the household go? (Ch-.ck one) 

20 1 . "^CD high school or less 

37 2. High school graduate 

21 ' 3. Somcf college 



1 0 4. Graduate of a four-year college 

4 5. Master's degree, lawyer, dcctor or PH. D, 



^bid ti^e head- of the hcusehold attend a private school (including parochial) for 
any of grades K - 1 2 ? 

Yes 37 No. 63 



What is the age of the head of the household ? (check one) 

• I i . 

8 20- 30 44 41 - 50 t 

37 31 - 40 10 51 - eO ^ 



61 - 70 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Parents* Choice Program 

STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 
N=573 

Please do not put your name on this Questionnaire 
It is intended to be completely anonymous. 



Please provide the following background information to assist in thio analysuj of 
the data. It will allow analyses such as a comparison of answers oy te^.cher-i at 
the elementary, middle and high school levels, and by numoer of years teachin.j, 
These analyses will be most helpful in the interpretation of the data. 

1 . Position (check one) 
68 



18 



8 



Teacher (including guidance, music, etc) 
Principal, vice principal, head teacher 
Supervisor or director 
Custodian, secretary, aide. 
Other 



2. School (check one). To preserve anonymity, principal:3, vice princtpal:j 
head teachers, secretaries and custodians may omit U-ii-> item. 



16 


Barnes 


18 


Maybe rry 


8 


10 


Bumside 


13 


McCartin 


22 


21 


Center 


9 


Norris 


9 


24 


Goodwin 


34 


O'Brien 


8 


19 


Hockanun 


10 


O'Connell 


10 


9 


Langford 


15 


Pitkin 


13 



12 



Sf'cond Northt 
Sliver Lane 

Slye 

South Grammar 4b 

Stevens 

Sunset 
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Woociland 
E.H.H S. 
Penney H . ' 



3. Grade Level (check on ) 49 

4. Age 29 20 - 30 2^ 

5. Sex 31 



K - 5 23 

31 - 40 27 



C 8 



28 



9 - iJ- 



41 ~ 50 



16 50 -f- 



Male 



69 



Fennale 

37 1 -2 



30 ■ 3 + 



6. Nunnber of children 33 0 

7. Highest Degree Earned 17 High School 25 Bachelors 



41 Ma-^tcr: 



"^^ Masters +30 or ov/er 



8. Nunnber of years ennployed 
.in Hartford 4 



9. Resident of East Hartford 



_ 1 15 2-4 46 

47 Yes I 53 No 



34 . I 1 + 
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Answer questions 10-23 according tx) the following code. 



1 = strongly agree; 2 = agree; 3 = disagree; 4 = strx->ngly disa..,. ee. 
16 .39 28 It. 

10. A connnnunity should have a variety of types .%f .scnools, so that 

each child can attend one with a progrann br-^- suited to hi£5 n.= eds. 

7 37 35 21 

11 . I feel that an innportant feature of the Parenu's C.!x)ico pi^o^h a^.. is 

the consunner role that it gives to the pctr enb. cir; -J chiLdr er\ m 
allowing a choice of schools. 

25 39 28 ^ 

' 12. I feel- that nnost schools in East Hartford are pretty much ihe .^amv, 
and that it wouldn^t really be worth the eT^ort to send a child to a 
school other than the one he would nornnally attend, 

8 32 29 3i) 

13. Parent choice annong different kinds of schools is an excellent idea 

26 34 31 9 

14. All schools in a connnnunity should be pretty muc h the san .e. 
42 28 23 6 

15. It is,a waste to pay for transporting a child to .^r<?. school, when h: 
can walk to another one. 

11 32 37 20 

16. Some parents wocjld nncve their child to <ilmost any other ischo* I 
i they had the chanc * . 

16 53 25 b 
17. Most parents would consider changing their child's school or.ly iC 

they felt their child was not doing welT in hit-, prr^:sent school. 

15 29' 42 15 
' 18. My preference is to teach using traditional rather than irviovat:! /e 

nnethods. 

41 37 19^ 4 

1 9. Diversity of progranns to nneet individual needs Cri' i be- nchioved 

within each' school . niTerefore^ there should br^ r,vr^i-4eed-U^-90_t-o 

different schools for different programs. 
" 8 27 30 - 3*^/" ~ 

20. Even if a child is close enough to walk to one school, if his pai^cnts 

choose to send Him to another better suited to his needs, trans^ 

portation should be provided. 

12 52 24 12 

p 

21 . I feel that I have been kept well informed b> the chool departrnenv 

on the Parents' Choice Program. >^ 
' • 23 45 " • 2^ ^ b 

. ■ 22. Educational decisions that are left up to the pc;.* cn-t.s in the: propo^&a 
expanded open enroUnr^ent program are better mi='.de t y educc-tors^ 
'17 24 46 i3 

23. Regardless of the name, this is a voucher procrarn, and tJierefore,^ 

is no good. j ^ \ 
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Below are listed a number of possible effects of the proposed Parents' 
Choice Program. Please consider each one separately^ and then ^jive your 
opinipn on the likelihood of that effect actually being realized in E. Hartford 
if the Parents' Choice Program is implemented. 

Answer according to the following code: 

I . almost surely 

2. probably 

3 . 50/50 chance 

4. probably not 

5. almost surely not 

The proposed Parents' Choice Program will: 

.. 3 .7 'I ti LO 

24. increase the opportunity for teachers to .u lect the DmUanci it' 

which they will teach. 

II 30 31 ' 22 7 
25. increase the opportunity for staff to participate in thf icrmuldtior. 

of programs within their building. ^ 
34 37 19 7 k 
26. increase the opportunity for parents to select their chilJ's school 

38 27 18 12 5 

27. encou»^age Madison Avenue type promotion of mdivlaual sc;hoolr:. , 

13 32 30 2r 5 

■ 28. give greater responsibility and freedom to principals arxi staf^ 



in organizing schools to meet 


assessed ne 




of clientele. 


5 18 


22 


20 


26 


foster a healthy competition among school 


' s . 




2 11 


32 


40 


14 


increase student achievement. 








5 15 


35 


34 


1 i 


increase student satisfaction. 








7 25 


34 


-23 . 


- - 1 L 


increase parent satisfaction. 








1 0 30 


30 


24 


7 



29. 
30. 
31 . 
32. 

33. result in more substantive differences among schools, 

34. If a parent chooses to send his child to a private school m E. Hartford, 
money equal to the cost of educating that rrild in the public schools 
should be sent, by the city to the private schocl . 
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The Parents' Choice Program currently under study consists of e 
possible parts. We would like your opinion on each part separately. Below 



are brief descriptions of the five parts, with a space in which you can express 
your agreement or disagreement with each. 

Give your opinion of each according to the following code. F'lacs your 
answer in the space provided next to each part. . 

1 ^ strongly agree; 2 = agree; 3 = disagree; 4 = strongly disagr ee. 

22 41 18 19 

A, Open Enrollment ~ a policy by which parents cari choose to ehroU 

their child in any public; school in East Hartford that has an open 
seat at the child's grade level. 

10 22 25 43 

B. Free Transportation a policy that would provide transportation 

to school if a child's parents choose to send him to a school other 
than his neighborhood or assigned school. 

19 4d» 17 15 

C. Information to Parents — a policy that would provide information 

to parents on each public school in the town through a oooklet called * 
''Our Schools" which is distributed to all families, and through 
Parent Advice Teams, available to consult wiW^ any family. 
13 20 20 47 

O. Private and Parochial Schools — a policy under which tuition 

would be paid in an amount not to exceed the cost of edi^cation in 
the public schools'for any E. HartforcJ child attending a priv^ate or 
parochial school within East Hartford. 

20 40 18 2^ ' 

E. Autonomy of Schools — a^ policy that would allow the administr ators, 

teachers, and parents of each school to set priorities and de^termme 
the programs and expenditures for that school, within the amount 
of money allotted to that school based on the number of pupilr-i 
enrolled^- „ 

Additional cdmfrvelnts and observations . _ 
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EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Parents* Choice Project 



PUBLIC OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 
N = 3467 

In order to give the Board of Education an accurate picture of public 
opinion, this questionnaire is being sent to every household in East Hartford. ' 

Please complete and return it in the enclosed envelope before December 
5th, 1575. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Dr. Eugene Diggs 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Please answer the questions below according to the following code: 

I = strongly agree; 2 = agree; , 3 = disagree; k = strongly disagree, 

24 30 27 19 

1. The overall quality of the East Hartford Public Schools is excellent. 



EKLC 



24 30 27 19 

2. A community should have a variety of trynes of schools, so that each 
child can attend one with a progr*^ . Le?f suited to his needs. 

24 42 24 10 

.3. I feel that most school^ in East Hart fo.-d pretty much the same, 

and that it wouldn't reff^ly be worth th^i e^ort to send a child to 

a school other tnan the one he woul d normal ly attend. 

27 28 ^ 22 22 

H. I feel that parents Should have the right to choose their child's 
school ju<rt as. they have the right to choose their-^bwn lawyer or 
doctor. 

17 - 16 25 • 42 

5- If 1 choose to send my cliild'^to a public school that I feel is 

- better for- him— than the ^ne in our neighborhood^ -transportation 

should be provided. 

6. Do you have children currently enrolled in ( check one or more) 

East Hartford Public Schools 59 Both 7 



Private or ParochiaT School s 6 N6ne 29 
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The Parents' Choice Project current ly u'-der ^tu.'^ consists of five 
xo^vsiMe parts / would i ke your op in ion -om each pJ•/^ separately . Below 
ar: brief descriptions of the five parts, with a space r, which you can 
cxprfiss your agreement or disagreement with each. 



Give your opinion of each according to the fclli^wing code, 
anr.wer in the space provided next to each part. 



Place your 



1 = strongly agree; 



2 = agree; 



3 = J i hCi^jn-c ' 



4 = strongly disagree 



23 34 19 25 

A. Open Enrollment a policy by whiclT pa - nrs can choose to enroll 
their child in any public school in Easl. Hartford that has an open 
seat at that childs grade level, 

15 16 25 

B. Transportat ion a pol icy *"t'c!' ^oulr! }> 
• rhoal « a child's parents ''K- osc t. s 
: nan hi^ neighborhood or as-^. 'cicd 

29 43 14 

C. Informjtion to Parents c pj-lic^' t 
to parents on each public scic jI in tl:-.- 
called '*Our Schools*' which i disfrir-r 
through Parent Advice Teams, available coosult with any family. 

22 24 ie 

D. Private and Parochial Schools — a poliry that would pay tuition 
in an amount not to exceed the cost of r^'^ucation In the public 

^^chools for any East Hartforrl child ^t^c^rH^^g a private or parochial 
school within East HartforJ 
18 40 24 

E. Autonomy of Schools a policy that vvo'ild al lov.* Administrator, 
Teacher and Parent of each school to 5<it priorities and deTerrnine 
the programs and expendi tiircf: for that school, within the amount 
of r.ioncy a^ loted to that school ba'od or« the number of pupils 

en rol I ed . 



44 ^ 

•''He transportation to 
r •! ni{H to a school other 

15; 

'•'O'jIH provide informajcion 
»cv/n through a booklet 
i • o all f ami I ies , and 



Additional comments and observations 
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EAST HARTFORD EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



TO : All /Certified Staff 

FROM: Roch J. Girard, Chairman, IPD Commission 
RE: Parents' Choice Program - Ballet Resxilts 



On behal^ of the entire IPD Commission, I yould like to thank all ^ho resv^rKiesJ to 
the V^xlot concerning the Parents* Choice Program. Below io the final tally 
representing the responses of 468 staff members. 

Based upon this tally, the Association leiadership will soon issue an official 
stand oh the Parents' Choice Program. Once again, thank you for your support. 



FOR 



AGAINST 



1. OPEN ENROLLMENT : a policy by which parents can choose to enroll their 
child In any of the public schools in skst Hartford that has an open seat 
at the child's 'grade level. This proced^^r* is now being practiced in town 
under the condition that the parents concerned provide the necessary trans* 
portation. Under the new OPEN ENROLWEKT FBDOtlAM, this traiisportation will 
be subsidized the federal govi^mment. In cases where the numbei* of 
Applicants for a particular school exceeds the number of seats available & 
lottery system will be employed. 



m m 



2. IWPORMATION TO PARENTS : a policy that would provide infornatibn to 
parents on each, school^ in town through a booklet called "Our Schools" 
which is distributed to all families, and throu^ the Fterent Advice 
Teafn, available to consult with any family. ^ 

3. AUTONOlg (DecisionHnakihgi^er-Pupll Budgeting) ; a policy that wouJW V 
allow the administrators, teachers, and parents of each school to set 
priorities and determine the programs and expenditures for that school. 

All of this will be accomplished within the amounts of money allotted to that 
school based upon the numbers of pupils enrolled. Bast Hartford hasi b#en 
moving toward such decentralization of pbwer for the past few years. The 
per-pupil budgeting is a system whereby a school • s budget would be deiei^cined 
by the numberxof stud<3rnt8 sr-roUftd since each child would carry an educat4ipnsl 
scholarship eqtriwilent to the cost of hi^ educatioh f or one year. ^ i 203 

4- TRANSPORTATION tNa tx)llcv that would provide transportatibti school ^ 
if a child^s parents chpose to send him to a school other than his > \4 . 

hei^bo rh ood or a ssigied school. .:.\ j£ 



TJbk 



J3i 



5. A) PRIVATE SCHOOLS (any non-public secular school) 

E) PAROCHIA L SCHOOLS (any religious assoclatad school) : a policy ' 
under which tuition would be paid ih\an amount not to exceed the cost, of 
education in the public schools withlnNEast Hartford. This means thak 
parochial and/or private schools would ^granted educational scholwr - ' 
^shipa^ equivalent ONLY to the cost of their ^ition of public school 
scholar>ship. \ 

A. 'PRIVATE SCHQdiS 

B. PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS " ' 



-2L 
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PnilI0IPAL»3 GHOU? 
PARENTS* CHOICE PROORAM ^ AQA^NSX 



l.^S'f?^??*?"^^^''* A]?'*^*^*'^ ?y parents cam chooao to enroll 

^ -J"*?"^ uf,5^® Publlo ochools In Eaot Hartford that has an 

S f* P"** ""^^l^'^ GS-ade l3val, Thla procedure ia now beSg 
racMced In town under the condition that the pRrenta concerned^ 
BO?n?S ^^S^Jr"""-"*^ transportation. Under the new OPEIT ENROUMENT 
ROGRAM. thia traneporation will bo suboidiaed by the federal govern- « 

;?J:H/?v,°*'*''V***"r*^*''' "^^^^^ «^ applicanta fir a particula? acbool * 
xceedB the number of aoato available, a lot;tary aystem wlll^ employed. 

f. S!!^^?^'^^^^ TO^PAREHTSt a policy that would provide Infonoation 

5.^? ;<*So«\JV^"' iihrong}^ u booklet called "0^ Spools" ,0 

Sis distributed to all ftmtliea, end through thg Parent Advice * 
aan, available to conault rrifch any family. 'ruit^uj, Aavice 

ADTONOMY (Doclalon-nsaking/Per-Pupll Budfiotinff): a doIIcv fchnt 
ri2t\'i?L?tL«'''J'?'r^r^*^T°' tca^hera, Ld pfionJa^^of SLh^achool 
ia? LhTi? f ?? .ff^''''???".*''® pro-romG and a^Ependlturea for 
r } "^^^ accompllflbed within the amounta 

r money allotted to fchnt rchool based upon tho murbers of pupila 

J^Sivor'fc^''?L"Sr«fT- «°^i°8 <^«^«rd «uoh dacent?alizntlon 

. po*or for tho paet fc:j yoar? . The per-pupil bud/ret'trif^ 5 a a avahfim 

'^l^L" Jchool»a budgoa .louW b3 detLmiLd by^-hf nmber o? studeSta « 
lulvalont to the coat of hia cO.iication for ciig irour. 

TRAIISPORTATIOnj a policy t? -t would provide br«nsportatlon to 

« «ii L v.£ ^' * P^P-'^ chc^JDo bo aozid hin; to a school other than e la 
8 neighborhood or aaaignrjsl schoolo * 

A) ?/iIVATE SCHOOLS (fimy s;t,?n-pnblic soculsir school) r . 

5L lr?^r^^i%T— -^^^^^ »chool): a policy . 

.dar .fhlch tuition wouTd be pTiirl irl SriiS^>lm^Cir6r To'^MXced the coJt J 

education Jn tho publxn ochocln -Mthin East Harrsforti. Thla moaioi 
Ji-.^'^^u?"*^ end/or privat;o schools uauifi bo granted oducatlonul 
holarchlpa equivalent OiTT^^ to the coot of ttun'r ^,nit^on of public 
bool Bcholars^ipu f 



A. PKIVAIE SCH001.S 4, 

B. PAHOCHIAL SCHOOIS 53. 



TO 
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"^PARENTS' CHOICE PROJECT SURVEY ANALYSIS 



The opinions of parents, school department personnel, and citizens at 
large comprised an important segment of the array of information , that was ^/eighed 
in considering the adoption of the proposed Parents' hoice Program. To gather, 
such information in a valid and objective manner; three separate surveys^ wer^ 
conducted: ^ '« . ' 

1. A stratified random sample of 500 families with children enrolled 

. i ■ C ; 

in public, private or parochial schools in East Hartford was se- 
<• lected. This sample was drawn from the fosters' of edcH school, 
in proportion to the total number of children enrolled in each 
grade. Four hundred and sixteen personal interviews (83% of 
* sample) were conducted in the homes o^ the selected families. 

" Given the selection procedures, the sample size, and the high ^ 
percent of the interviews actually conducted, the sample can be 
considered representative of the parent population of East 
Hartford. 

2. A detailed questioanaire , generally comparable in content' to the 
parent interviews was distributed to all school department staff 
members. Five hundred seventy three (54% of the total) were re- 
turned. This percentage is only moderate and the opinions ex- 
pressed by the group may not accurately represent those of the 
entire staff. 



Robert J. Cahill, Ph.D. , Opinion Survey Analysis , Behavioral Science Asso- 
ciates, Hanover, MassachusettSj__January^--l-976. — ^' 
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• 3. A brief questionnaire was mailed to 18 ,'677 ^households in East 

Hartford. Three thv^usand four hundred sixty seVen were • returned . 
Seventy-one percent of the respondents have children enrolled ^in 
either public, private or parochial schopls in East Hartford.' 
The return rate of only 18% is unacceptably low. Therefore, 
these data should be considered only in combination with ^he.data 
available through the 'personal interviews. 
The instruments in all three surveys' were of a multiple choice format 
to allow for low cost efficient tabulation. Each concluded with an open-ended 
section, asking for additional comments and observations. . > 

The data gathered with each of these three procedures werp processed - 
and analyzed separately. This report will present the. results topically, 
with the information from the parent interviews and questionnaires presented 
jointly, followed by the staff survey d-ata.^ Open-ended responses have beoji analyzed • 
and integrated into each presentation. Where possible and appropriate, com- 
parisons ar- drawn with opinions registered in similar surveys conducted in March 

of 1974. ^ ' ' ^ 

Respondents in all three groups surveyed were asked to express their 
opinions separately on each of five possible components of . the Parents' Choice 
Prograui, and were also asked a series of general questions related to Pa'rents ' 
Choice. The results summarized in Table I are discussed topically as follows: 

Open I ^dllment 
Free T sportation 
Informc n to Parents 
Private md Parochial Schools 
Autonomy of Schools ' 
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OPEN EIWOLLMENT - a policy by which parents can choose to enroll their child 

in any public school in East Hartford that has an open seat 
of the child's grade level. 

Parents expressed strong endorsement of this policy, with over 66% of 

those interviewed registering agreement with the policy. Of those families who 

responded to the questionnaire, but did not have children in school in East 

Hartford, 49% still endorsed the concept. This is particularly high considering 

the lack of immediate application upon those families. 

A number of additional opinions related to the concept of Open Enrollment 

were also of interest. Seventy-five percent of the parents felt that a community 

should have a variety of types of schools, so that each child can attend one 

Lib a program best suited to his needs, and two-thirds felt that they, as parents, 

should have the right to choose their child's school, just as they have the right 

to choose their own lawyer or doctor. However, 60% said that at present most 

schools in East Hartford are pretty much the same, -and it wouldn't be worth the 

effort to send their child to another school. But, there is a growing understanding 

of the possible benefits of diversity across schools and attetidance at out-of- 

district schools. This is evidenced by a dfecline in the number of parents who 

previously indicated that the only circumstances under which it would transfer 

their child to another school, is if he were doing poorly. This would indicate 

that the public information efforts made considerable prpgress in the education of 

parents. While parental support for the concept was predictably high even in the 

spring of 1974/ a clearer grasp of the merits of the program did emerge in 1975. 
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OPINION SURVEY 



%\ Table I 



Open Eni. ^Iment — a policy by which parents can chbose to enroll their child 
in any public school in East Hartford that has an open seat at that child *s 
grade level. 

Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Parent . 

Interview 22% 48% 21% 9% 

Staff 

Questionnaire .22% 41% 18% 19% 

Parent/Citizen 

Questi9nnaire 23% 33% 19% 25% 



Table II 

Transportation — a policy that would provide transportation to school if a 
child's parents choose to send him to a school other than his neighborhood 
or assigned i .hool. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Parent 

Interview 16% 36% 28% ^ 20% 

Staff 

Questionnaire 10% 22% 25% 43% 

Parent/Citizen 

Questionnaire 15% 16% 25% . . 44% 
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School department personnel endorsement for Open Enrollment is 
nearly as high at 63%. However, the remainder of the data from the staff 
questionnaire is at times inconsistent on this issue. A majority (55%) agree 
with parents that a community should have a variety of types of schools, so 
%hat each child can attend one best suited to his needs; but 78% say that 
diversity of programs to meet individual needs can be achieved within each school 
and there should therefore be no need to go to different schools for different 
programs. A majority (59%) seemingly reject the concept by expressing dis- 
agreement with the statement that parents' choice among different schools is 
an excellent idea, and also by agreeing (68%) that educational decisions that 
are left up to parents in the proposed program* are better made by educators. 

The general picture is one of strong parental support for the concept 
of open enrollment, with mixed but generally supportive opinions from the school 
department staff members. 

FREE TRANSPORTATION - a policy that would provide transportation to school if 

a child's parents choose to send him to a school other 
than his neighborhood or assigned school. 

Parents were evenly split on this issue. Fifty- two percent agreed with 
the idea, while forty-eight percent dissented. Related questions produced about 
the same results. ..The most interesting point is that families below the median 
in socio-economic level as determined by both occupation and education, con- 
sistently expressed greater support for free transportation than those in the 
upper occupational and educational brackets. 

Only 33% of the school department personnel expressed favorable views 
on the transportation question. More detailed examination showed that the 
level of endorsement at the high school and junipr high school levels was 
between 36% and 45%, while at the elementary level it wds only 28%. 
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Younger personnel, 20-40 years of age also expressed more favorable views (38% 
in favor) than older members (28%). And among staff who preferred traditional 
to innovative teaching methods, only 21% supported transportation, but among 
those preferring innovative methods, support rose to 58%. A similar inverse 
relationship was evident for level df education, and number of years employed 
in East Hartford. 

On the transportation issue there was a division of opinion within both 
parents and school department personnel. While the general opinion of parents was 
equally split, those in lower educational and occupational levels were highly 
supportive of free transportation. This may reflect their inability to pay for 
their own transportation and/or a feeling that the better schools are in the 
better neighborhoods and free transportation is the only way to/gain access to 
them. 

INFORMATION TO PARENTS: a policy that^would provide information to parents on each 

public school in the town through a booklet called "Our 
Schools" which is distributed to all families, and through 
Parent Advice Teams, available to consult with any family. 

On this component, there was almost universal support. 87% of the 
parents interviewed, and over two-thirds of the school department staff ex- 
pressed support for the availability of this type of information and service. 
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OPINION SYRVEY 
Table III . 

Information to Parents a policy that would provide infotmation to parents on 
each public school in the town through a booklet called "Our Schools" which is 
distributed to all families, and through Parent Advice Teams, available to 
consult with any family. 

Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Parent 

Interview 23% 64% 9% 4% 

Staff 

Questionnaire 18% 50% 17% 15% 

Parent/Citizen 

Questionnaire 29% 43% 13% 15% 



Table IV 

Private and Parochial Schools — a policy that would pay tuition in an amount 
not to exceed the cost of education in the public schools for any East Hartford 
child attending a private or parochial school within East Hartford. 

Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Parent T . 

Interview 22% 34% 26% 18% 

Staff 

Questibimaire 13% 20% 20% 47% 

Parent/Citizen 

Questionnaire 22% 24% 18% 36% 
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PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS - a policy under which tuition would be paid in 

an amount not to exceed the cost of education in 
the public schools for any East. Hartford child 
attending private or parochial school within East 
Hartford. 

There was a dramatic and predictable difference of opinion between 
parents and school department staff on the issue of publicly financed tuition 
to private and parochial schools within East Hartford. Fifty-six percent of 
the parents interviewed supported that policy as did forty-six percent of the 
parents and citizens surveyed by mail. This represents a substantial increase 
in parental support from the last survey. Parents with children in parochial 
schools, of course, endorsed it b^ a larger margin (64%). But suprisingly, 
of those respondents without any children in school, 47%Tsupported such tuition 
payments. 

School department personnel registered quite different opinions. One- 
third of the staff endorsed this policy', whilp two-thirds rejected it. Entering 
into this is the issue of job security, and the long standing opposition by 
professional educational organizations to voucher type payments. , 

AUTONOMY OF SCHOOLS — a policy that would allow the administrator, teacher, and 

parents of each schools to set priorities and determine 
programs and expenditures for that school, within the 
amount of money allotted to that , school based on the 
number of pupils enrolled. 

Parents and staff expressed strong support for the autonomous operation 

of schools, based on per pupil budgeting. The most interesting point on this Issue 

is that while 60% of the staff favored it, 40% rejected what is seemingly a very 

desirable policy from a professional point of view. 
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In a breakdown by positions, 78% of the administrators and 64% of the teachers 
supported the autonomy of schools policy, while 69% of the custodians and 
secretaries opposed it. The most noticeable differences of opinion were along 
school lines. Endorsement ranged from 100% in one school, to only 33% in the 
lowest. However, in nearly two-thirds of the schools, at least 70% of the staff 
support the adoption of this policy. In only five schools is support expressed 
by less than 50% of the staff. 



Of the five components on which staff and parents were polled, there 
was substantial support from both groups for the .enactment of three Open 



Transportation and Private and Parochial Schools, a majority of the parents 
supported enactment while two-thirds of the school department staff were 
opposed. ' ^ — ^ 



the school department staff supported three of the five, bi>tremain, opposed to the 
provision of free transportation and the pa)rment of tuition to private and 
parochial schools. 



SUMMARY 



Enrollment, Information to Parents, and Autonomy of Schools. On the other two. 



In summary, a majority of parents sup£arted^all five c/omponents, and 




OPINION SURVEY 



Table V 



Autonomy of Schools — a policy that would allow Administrator, Teacher and 
Parent of each school to set priorities and determine the programs and ex- 
penditures for that school, within the amount of money allotted to that school 
based on the number of pupils. 



Strongly Agree A^ree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Parent 

Interview 19% ^ 54% 17% 10% 

Staff 

Questionnaire 20% 40% 18% 22% 

Parent/Citizen 

Questionnaire 18% 40% 18% 24% 
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NEWS RELEASE 

FROM: EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
]10 Long Hill Drive 
' East Hartford, Connecticut 06108 

EXCLUSIVE - East Hartford Gazette only CONTACT: Mr. Andrew J. Esposito 

Coordinator 

Parents* Choice Project 
(203-) 289-7411 

flini grants totaling $50,535.00 from federal money have been awarded 
to the staffs of twenty East Hartford schools and three departments of the 
school syst-em as part of the continuing study of the Parents' Choice or educa- 
tional voixher project. The mini grants will help staff with projects ranging 
tro'o: a student code of conduct at the O'Connell School to a pilot program 
seeking to prevent learning problems at Silver Lane School. 

Project Coordinator, Andrew J. Esposito, said the aim of the mini grants 
Is to help schools continue a policy begun by the Board of Education in 1969 calling 
for a variety of programs to be developed in East Hartford schools. This variety, 
Esposito added, gives parents something to choose from if they participate in the 
presnet Open Enrollment School Transfer program, or if they participate in the 
proposed Parents' Choice Program the Board of Education is due to vote on in 
December or January. 

Principal Gerald *Welch says the staff of the O'Connell Middle School 

used its mini grant of $1,107.20 to meet for a week to discuss student atti- 

■f • •" ■ ■ . 

tudes and basic rules of discipline. Out of this, said Welch, id being developed 

a handbook for students on what attitude and behavior is expected of them class- 
rooms and elsewhere in school. To help promote compliance with the rules, Welch 
added. Incentives have been developed based on awards and extra-curricular activities. 

41G 
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A mini grant of $2,284.80 will permit the staffs of the school system 
resource specialists and the Silver Lane staff to meet during the last week of 
August to assist in the development of an integrated Language Arts and Math 
program. During this time, classroom teachers and resource personnel in. the areas 
of speech and language, reading, learning disabilities, special education, music, 
art, physical education, social workers, and nurses will be involved in intensive 
in-service training conducted by the supervisors in the system. 

Frances Klein, Supervisor of Reading, said that this training will . 
develop ^ team approach in assessing where a youngster is in Language Arts and 
Math during the first month of the school year. Then, Mrs. Klein said, the 
team will set goals for a student and jointly the classroom teacher and the 
resource teachers support each other in helping the child reach those goals. 

Mrs. Klein believes that, not only could this head off educational 
problems, but it will avoid fragmenting the child among educators and losing 
sight of the whole child. 

Among other grants awarded by the Parents' Choice Project are $918.00 
to help the Alternate High School program further develop its unique program, and 
$688.60 to permit the South Grammar and Willowbrook Elementary School staffs 
develop a booklet describing th^r programs as those of traditional schools. 

Coordinator Esposito also^ announced $57,688.00 as the estimated value 
of research and systems analysis work ^eing done for the school system as part 
of the Parents' Choice study. This involves, among other things, projections 
of enrollments, budgets, the town's propert^y grand list and tax rate. 
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Another $45,000.00 has been allocated for staff training and in-service 
workshops, Esposito said, including such areas as improving communications 
within schools and between school staffs and parents. In addition, • $11,000.00 
is being spent to schedule busses for the coming school year, and $7,175.00 
was spent on the "Our Schools" booklet detailing programs offered at each of 
East Hartford's twenty two public and two parochial schools. 

Esposito also released figures on the in-kind contribution by the 
East Hartford School System to the Parepts' Choice study. Up to June 27, this 
included 44.8 days spent on the study by school personnel, including 9.7 
days by Superintendent, Dr. Eugene Diggs. Esposito added the School system 
also has contributed $3,000.00 worth of office and storage space from February 
through June 30, and the use of a variety of equipment. 



7/15/75 
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NEWS RELEASE 

FROM: EAST HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
110 Long Hill Drive 
East Hartford, Connecticut 06108 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



CONTACT: Mr. Andrew J. Esposito 
Coordinator 

Parents' Choice Project 
(203) 289-7411 



The number of East Hartford parents choosing to use the town's Open En- 
rollment transfer program has increased by one third (1/3). 

Figures from the Pupil Accounting Office show that as of September 1st, 
one hundred forty-six (146) requests had been received to enroll students in class- 
rooms other than their neighborhood schools. Last year at this time, one hundrea 
ten (110) transfer requests had been received, while in the '73-"'74 school year, 
there were forty five (45) transfer requests at this time. 

"Getting people information does have an impact," said Walter Thompson, 
Coordinator of the Parent Advice Team. He said theorise in transfer, requests 
probably was due to "increased publicity, greater awareness by parents that they 
have a choice, and town-wide distribution by the parent Advice Teatn of an infor- 
mation packet on East Hartford schools, their programs and the transfer process." 

The Parent Advice Team is part of a study that could lead to the expansion 
of Open Enrollment through the use of educational vouchers. It also would provide 
transportation for students participating In what would be called the Parents' 
Choice Progtam. The study is financed by a $387^371 grant from the National 
Tas'citute of Education, with the Board of Education to decide in December or 
January whether or not to implement Parents' Choice. 

Thompson also noted that the parents of n^ineteen (19) V ergarten 
children requested transfers to the Silver Lane school, but only six (6) spaces 
were available^' The available spaces were allocated by putting the names of all 

' 419 ''. 
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nineteen (19) children in a computer, which was then programmed , to randomly selefct 
the names of six (6) who would have their transfer requests gtanted. 

Thompson said that besides the thirteen (13) transfer requests that could 
not be filled at the Silver Land school kindergarten, seventeen (17) other transfer 
Requests had to be rejected because they were made for schools without available 
spftce . 

•Thompson said that the apparent popularity of the Silver Land School is 
due .to the proximity of two .privately- run day care centers. This allows working 
parents to leave their children of K before school starts, the children theh go to 
school from the centers, return to the centers after school-, and the parents pick 
them up after work. 

About half of the ^transfer r^queists this year involved students in the 
kindergarten to grade three (3) level. The remainder were spread out through the 
other ^gifades. / * 

Thompson also noted that there was not any trend intp or out of any one 
school, except for the twenty etight (28) transfer requests involving the Silver Lane 
School. "Some schools were not involved at all," "Piompson said. Otherwise, there 

seemed to be a relative balance of students transferring in or out of the schools 

c 

that were involved. * ^ » * * ^ 

The Open Enrollment procedure this year does not ask parents to give a 
reason for seeking a ^transfer for their children. **We don't want people to feel 
their reasons had any bearing on the approval of their transfer request, "Thompson ■ 
said. However, the Parent Advice Team will contact all parents who made a request, 
asking for the reasons transfers were sought since this information is needed as part 
of the educational voucher study. 



420 



The Parent '^'^vicc Team also will remind those parents who had their 
transfer requests turned down that the next deadline for seeking a transfer is 
October 17. Thompson said the space situation might change by the time transfers 
can be made again, which is at the conclusion of the marking period ending in 
November. 

Parents who have not yet made a transfer request also can still do so 
* before October 17th for a switch that would be made in November. "That gives 
people the, month of September to assess the school situation of their children,'; 
Thompson noted. During the rest of the school year, transfer requesteJSftust be 
made at least a month before the end of a marking period ^-in which the parent . 
wants the transfer to be m^^. 
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E. H. should try voucher 
system for five years 



The East Hartford Board of Educa- 
tion woijjdJ}e-feintss if it failed to imple- 
^jjieftHRe^educationa! voucher system for 
bo^ public and private schools on ^ trial 
basis, particularly since the major share 
of additional expenses will be funded by 
sources outside East Hartford. 

The voucher system is the logical ex- 
tension of the town's present open enroll- 
ment procedure, but it is far more 
significant— and beneficial—since it 
shifts greater control over the schools to 
the parents! Under open enrollment, 
professional educators and the central 
administration have the final say on a 
transfer request; r;under the voucher 
system, the parents would make the ul- 
timate decision. 

THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Assembly cleared the way in 1972 for 
local boards of education to develop and 
test educational vouchers in the hope 
that improvements in educational quali* 
.ty would result. The East Hartford 
school system, after the law was im- 
• piemen ted. received a 169,000 federal 
grant to study the feasibility of the 
system, and the study concluded the 
system would, in fact, be feasible. 

At tbe present time, more than $387,- 
000 in federal funds have been invested, 
or are being invested, in refining the 
components of the parents' choice 
voucher system. 

The federal government also has in- 
dicated that if the system is im- 
plemented, additional funds will be 
available for a period of five years to 
cover increased costs associated with 
the project. 



It is understandable that^^ board 
should be hesitant in committi^tself to 
the court suits that will result from im- 
plementation of the program. The .court 
action will be long, involved and 
aggravating— but that often is the price 
of progress. To vote against the voucher 
System principally because of the legal 
battle certain to result, would be to vote 
against ' progress simply because the 
path may be difficult. ^ 
- Similiarly, to vote against the 
program because funding after the five- 
year test period is uncertain, a concern 
believed held by some board members, 
would be unreasonable and unwarranted 
because long before the five-year period 
expires, the experiment may have 
proven itself a failure— or less produc- 
tive than originally expected. 



THE VOUCHER PLAN deserves un- 
animous board approval on a five-year 
experimental basis. 
' East Hartford has nothing to lose and 
a great deal to be gained. 

The- East Hartford Board of Educa- 
tion should give the proposal its un-. 
animous endorsement before the end of 
this month so that technical planning for 
implementation can begin without 
further delay. - 

The .voucher plan gives parents the 
final say over what school their children 
should attend, and that is more than suf- . 
ficient justification for its implementa- 
tion on a trial basis. 



' ' Outside funding sources have taken 
particular interest in th^ East Hartford 
proposal since it would allow parents to 
exchange their vouchers at private 
schools, the town's two parochial 
elementary schools, primarily, though 
school officials now are exploring the 
possibility of involving private, non- 
sectarian schools outside of East Hart- 
ford, such as Kings wood-Oxford in West 
Hartford. 

Oppositioji, as expected, has 
developed to using public funds to assist 
religiously-oriented schools, and some 
groups have indicated they are prepared 
to file law suits as soon as parochial 
schools are included in the program. 

That is not the serious problem it 
might appear. The cost of fighting the 
law suits, which could be expected to 
reach the United States Supreme Court, 
would be paid by the federal 
government with the United States 
Departmerjtof Justice arguing the case 
on behalf of East Hartford. 

Consider implementation of the 
voucher plan strictly from the financial 
viewpoint: East Hartford stands to gain 
as much as $6.5 million over a five-year 
test period of the voucher system from 
the federal government. That is money 
the school system would not have receiv- 
ed if the program is not tried. Education 
simply cannot help but be improved from 
the expenditure of that money. 

Consider implementation from The 
standpoint of the parents: For the first 
time, they would have substantial 
control over the direction of education, 
'voting* for or against programs utilized 
in individual schools by exercising their 
choice of where to enroll their child, and, 
thus, how much each school will receive 
in income, 

THERE IS NO QUESTION that im- 
plementation of the voucher system, 
including private and parochial schools, 
will be controversial, but if there is any 
chance that educational quality can be 
improved, then the East Hartford Board 
of Education must risk the ensuing 
controversy. 
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Some Voucher Questions../ 

As an old n&hcrman fnend of mine used i»» si> "1 he nmc < 
has come to either ftsh nr cut hail " 

Thai s vkherc the vrrv Controversial Vnut hi-r S,sli':« 
pr(>po?»al IS now. ^ 

• • « 

^*^e voucher issue is in ihe nevks...is ii ever' 

Tnl're was last night's puhhi- heanng. And next Mnnda\. 
the Board of Kducalinn :^ scheduled to vote- yrs t>r n«> <in 
the voucher plan. , 

So, ai the risk of being hi>nfig a few persons m ihe audu nii. . 
the time has come to I'lie some pninis and ask sonic 
questions ■ qucslion<t i hop? the Boaru of Kduiaimn 
members will lunsider. alon^ wilh ihc nian> thpy ntusi haxc 
themselves. 

Mosi members of ihc inp School Adminisiraiion pnibably 
should be r'jled nut. because Ihey apparently are toui sqiiarc 
for {he voucher plan. And maybe vne or rv^u Board o) I'!d . 
members should be put in ihe sami; br»;-kri. because ihi*^ 
usually seem lo \nir whatever (he Adminisiraiion w^nls 

Sn Ihese words, I guess, are aodreni«ed ihe upcn nundcd ^ 
Board of Ed. menrbers (and there seen > to be more than, 
ever, with ihis n.-w Board) aod to ihe parents and taxpayers in 
town. If you're a parent, this voucher system v^ll affect yv.ir 
child. If you're a taxpayer, ihis voucher system, in iime.*ioi:ld 
aHect your pockeibook. And the iiri^e to gel interested, and 
lell the Board how you feel, is now. before (he matter is 
decided, noi after it :s m operation 

• • • 

First, let me (ell you a little iidhii i hear^i earlier Ihis 
week- ••and it will probably be denied up and cJown by ihc 
voucher proponents. 

The unconfirmed rumor is (his F >.rti if the \oueher pbn is 
approved, there probably will be no monev coming troni 
Washington tn September to pay for it 

But. I asked, isn'* (here an agreement, a pledge, a 
"contract " saving the money will come if East HatrCord votes 
yes? Yes. Ihe source s/>id. hut that so called "contrail" 
reportedly c mams qualifiers, such as "if possible " and so 
forth. In orhrp words, there appears to be some Financial 
escape vaKes in the ^agreemem*'. 

End of unconFirrned tidbit 

*^''iw for some > t^servalions and questions 

• • • 

There was a heu«:line in the Harrford C'ourant the other day 
ih:it said "Voucher System May Go Statewide " 

I had heard this possibility whispered about Ihree or four 
mon'.hs ago. But I had never seen it m print And (he 
Courant story, wrttlen by Bill Orava. was well done. 

So. } ask: 

A statewide voucher system with East Hanford as the 
beginn ng. or central, point? is that what East Hanford 
parents want? 

Next: 

Does that "statewide* possibility me#n a tuo.way street.' 
In other words, can any students in the state come to Hast 

Hanford schools? If so. is this what hast Hartford wants? 

What woold such an influx, if it occurs, do i<> our IcKal school 
system? 

More questions: 

If such a statewide voucher svsiem is to be tried in 
Connecticut, why doesn't some major city, such as Hartford 
or New Haven, serve as the focal point? < 



Let me interrupt myselftiere to eif^ain something. Some of 
my critics on THe Board of ^o. and in the School 
Administration will now be popping up with remarks like-. 
"There he goes again, raising foolisfi questions just to 
confuse the issue. He's trying to sell papers. He. is always 
against everything." So forth and so on. 

Well, somebody has to ask the "other side" questions, 
especially if some officials present mainly only their own side. 

As for selling papers, the Gazette has been doing that for 92 
years. As forllways being against everything, it almost looks 
as if soirebody has to be. especially if some officials often 
seem to be leaving out information or apparently trying lo 
slant cases. , 

So much for the usual knockity-knocks. 

On with the discussion... 

• • • ' 

\s viiti prolij^fl^iotuVd III l<Kld\'s <!.»/« itr iIm- town's* 
s^h.x*! jirifuipjls W^A" vntid. IM U^ A(*AlNM t»ii- |iri.posiil 
sthtxij \i»uvhir pbii 

1 ask you 

How can an\ nujur ihange work it the sihiml pnn» ipals are 
aguinsi It.' 

« • 

As you probaly noticed in recent days, the town s selnMij 
teachers have voted AOAINST ihc proposed sch»Hil v»iueher 
plan. 

Again 1 ask you 

How can any major change work i( many of the teachers an* 
against it'/ 

• « « 

These arc ma)or constderattons and they should be 
answered. 

Critics of the scho«il principals and teachers niy\ seotf that 
these persons have "nice little deals" and don't want their 

'kingdoms" shaken Maybe so. Maybe not. 

1 prefer to think the schotil principals and the schtNil teachers 
have as much interest in Ihe school system as any school 
officials. And 1 also prefer to think they are expressing an 
honest view and a deep concern. 

How can something work if the persons in ihc "front lines " 
are against it? 

Or even if it does work, will it wiirk well enough to he wt>rih 
the gamble being taken? 



Moving on.. 

School officials announced that "parents" were for the 
voucher plan. This is probably true. But it could be 
misleading. 

The "favorable' repon was based on a poll of 500 parents. 
This town probably has about 20.000 mothers and fathers. 
How can a quizzing of 500 parents speak for 20.000 parents? 

Next point: A survey was mailed to 18.677 East Hartford 
families. Only 3.467 replies were received- That's about 
\H%. Isn't that awfully low? How about the 82'o of East 
Hartford mothers and fathers who didn't even'reply? Isn't 
that a m?jor snubbing of the entire program? 

Or put another wayi How can the'^replies of 500 parents 
interviewed be used to say "parents are for" when, atter a 
direct mailing, more than IS.OOOEast Hartford parents didn't 
even choose to reply? 

Didn'l the more than 15.000 parents who didn't reply say. in 
effect, "vke're not interested«"we don't want the voucher 
system"? 

That's certainly an important fact to consider. 



In summary, some vital^lements are cropping up as 
decision time approaches A possible statewide program ... 
A possible lack of funds. ...Teachers voting no. ...School 
principals voting no. ...and so on. 

The Board of Education, as always, has an imponant 
decision to make Monday evening. 

Maybe, if hundreds of you parents show up. the Board of 
Educa^on will know you care. 



Holly i haPenl 
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Opinion: Ours 



School Vouchers Merit a Try 



The time draws near when East Hartford 
will vote whether to adopt the promising vouch- 
er program, known as Parents' Choice, allow- 
ing a child to attend whichever of the town's 22 
schools the family selects. If the decision is to 
go ahead. Ka.^t Harliord will be the first com- 
munity in the nation to Iry the idea jnvolving 
the entire .sr-hool .system. .As such, the piJot pro- 
ject is ol great intercut to educators around the 
country. 

A consortium of schools in New Hampshire 
Mrst tested the plan and later a seclion of San 
Jose. Caliiornia conducted a trial run. The lat- 
ter found that placing too many restrictioihs on 
methods is a detriment Eventually, the Cali- 
fornia program was widened to include more 
than the original six .schools. 

A number of ( unrern.s iliakes both citizeas 
and educators hesitant about adopting the fed- 
erally.tnmled oxperimeni. Mainlv, these, in- 
clude costs ut transportation once federal funds 
end after live vrars. polarization of ethnic 
gtiMips in certain .schools, harmful competition 
between schiMils nnd violation of the separation 
of eharch and state. Looking toward other pilot 
programs, none of the.se worries has been real- 
ized in fact 

In fact in Kast Hartford recentlv. an up- 
dated ligure shows the cost of transportation to 
be one quarter of the 1974 estimate, when the 
idea first was broached. As program coordina- 
tor Andrew J Esposito said, providing free 
transportation to students needing a ride to 
school is -economically feasible." contrary to 
previous views that it would be out of reach At 
present 100 youngsters attend schools outside 
their neighborhoods on a voluntary basis but 
their parents provide or'pav for transportation. 



the first place. Where potential polarization is 
concerned. San Jose noted no clumping of rich 
or poor, nonwhite or white in any given school. 
Distribution has been good. 

Competiton. as we noted here many 
months ago. should not hurt the lower grades 
just as It has not harmed higher education' 
Hather. it spurs .schools to excel, which can 
onlv benefit thefr students. Counselors and 
^uide books will help parents choose schools 
based on the institution s strengths. Only a 
school without something positive to offer need 
worry about competition, we suggest There 
might l}p a certain amount of switching until 
the right combination of student-school is 
reached. But that should be minimal under 
careful guidance by persons who alreadv have 
discussed the plan with.school staffs from prin- 
cipals to custodians, and with Parent-Teacher 
unit.s and others 

Church'-state separation may be the stum- 
bling block, but even that need not develop. Cit- 
izens ^hould know that there already is much 
cooperation between public and parochial 
schools The state .statutes cover nonpublic, 
nonprofit schools completely regarding reim- 
bursements to parents for tuition, transporta- 
tion paid by a town, provisions to help pav for 
educationally-depved students and disadvan- 
taged youngsters, supporting with state money 
driver education, sa/ety programs, school nurs- 
es and physicians, psychologists, dental hvgien- 
ists and special language education, among 
other services. 



ITiose youngsters have found the plan most 
worthy. There is no reason others would find it 
c»iherviise No one is forced to participate in 



The one provision is that Connecticut stu- 
dents be in the majority. 

Let us hope that East Hartford 's Board of 
Education votes on January 26 to begin. 
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Parents of 146 Pupils 
Want To Change Schools 



KAST HARTFORD - 
More parents want their 
children to attend schools 
other than their neighbor- 
hood schools this year com- 
pared to last year say offi- 
cials of the Parent's Chocic 
Project. 

Walter Thompson, ''oordi: 
nator of the Parent Advice 
Team, said 146 requests have 
been received from parents 
wanting to transfer their 
children to other schools. 
Last year. 110 transfer re- 
quests had been .received, 
while 45 requests were re- 
ceived two years ago^ 

The Parent Advice Team 
is part of a $387,371 study 
that could Irad to the expan- 
sion of the school voucher 
program. I ndor the pro- 
gram, parents would b^ ab^e 
to sena their children to any 
appropriate town school with 
the federal government pay- 
ing transportation costs. 
Parents now must provide 
their own transportation. 

The Board of Education is 
expected to decide later this 
year whether to implement 
the controversial program. 

For the. past few months. 
Thompson said, the Parent 
.Advice Team has distributed 
infornialiorL-about the pro- 
grani. including a packet on 
schc)ols. their programs and 
the transfer process deliv- 
ered to each household in 
town. 



East Hartford 



•'(jetting people informa- 
'lion does have an impact. ' 
.<;aid Thompson. He added 
that the rise in requests was 
due to increased publicity 
and greater awareness by 
parents X\\A they- have a 
choice 

The largest requests — 28 
applications — was for 
transfers to Silver Lane 
School 

Thoinpson said requests 
tor the tran.sfer of 19 kmder- 
^urten students to that 
school were received, but 
only six spaces were avail- 
able. 

The names of the 19 chil- 
dren were programmed into 
a-^toniputer and six names 
were randomly selected, he 
added. 

However, the Board of Ed- 
ucation, complaining' that 
the procedure for transfers 
in the past was on a ''first 
come, first served*' basis, 
agreed to permit all 19 stu- 
dents to transfer to Silver 
Lane School. 

Thompson said the popu- 
larity of the Silver Lane 
School was because the 
school was near two private- 
ly run day care centers. 



which allowed working par- 
ents to leave their children 
off before school starts and 
tfien pick them up after 
work. 

About half of the 146.tran- 
fer r^uests involved stu- 
dents in the kindergarten 
grade three level. 

• Some schools were not 
involved at all," Thompson 
sai<l. "otherwise, there 
seemed to.be a relative bal- 
ance of students tranferring 
in or out: of the schools that 
were involved." 

The next deadline for resi- 
dents seeking a transler m 
Oct. 17, Thompson said. Par- 
ents who have not yet made 
a transfer request may do so 
before then< 

During the remainder of 
the school year, he added, 
transfer requests must be 
made at least one month be- 
fore the end of a marking pe- 
riod in which the parent 
wants the transfer to be 
made. 
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Voucher Head Tells 
About Mini-Grants 



The following statement 
was released this week by 
Andrew Esposito, coordina- 
tor of Parents Choice 
(School Voucher) Program 
in East Hartford. 
"Mini grants totaling 
$50,535.00 from federal mon- 
ey have been awarded to the 
staffs of twenty East Hart- 
ford, schools and three 
departments of the school 
system as part of the 
. continuing study of the 
Parents* Choice or educatio- 
nal voucher project. 
'The nnini grants will help 
staff with projects ranging 
from a student code of 
conduct at the 0*Connell 
gphool to a pilot program 
seeking to prevent learning 
problems at Silver Lane 
School. 

"Project Coordinator. And- 
rew J.lBspositp, said the aim 
of the mini grants is to help 
.schools continue a .^policy 
begun by the Board of 
Education in 1969 calling for 
a variety of programs to be 
developed in East Hartford 
schools. 0 

"This variety, Esposito 
added, gives parents some- 
thing to choose from if they 
participate in the present 
Open Enrollment School 
Transfer program, or if they 
participate in the proposed 
Parents* Choice program the 



Board of Education is due to 
> vote on in December or 
January. 

"Principal Gerald >Welch 
says the staff of the 
OConnell Middle School 
used its mini grant of 
$1,107.20 to meet for a week 
to discuss student attitudes 
and basic rules of discipline. 
Out of this, said Welch, is 
being developed a handbook 
for students on what atitude 
and behavior is expected of 
them in classrooms and , 
elsewhere in school. 

**To help promote compli* 
ance with the rules, Welch 
added, incentives iuve been 
developed based on awards 
and extra-curricular activit- 
ies. 

**A mini grant of $2,284.90 
will permit the staffs of the 
school system resource spec- 
ialists and the Silver Lane 
staff to meet during the last 
week of August to assist in 
the development of an 
integrated Language Arts 
and Math program. 
**During this time, class- 
room teachers and resource 
personnel in the areas of 
speech and language, read- 
ing, learning disabilities, 
special education, music, art, 
physical education, social 
workers, and nurses will be 
involved in intensive inser- 
vice training conducted by 
tKe supervisors in tthe 
' system. 



"Frances Klein, Supervisor 
of Reading, said that^ this 
training will develop a team 
approach inx assesssing 
where a youngster is in 
Language Arts and Math 
during the first month of the 
school year. Then. Mrs; 
Klein said, the team will set 
goals for a student and 
jointly the classroom teach- 
ers and the resource teach- 
;ers support each other in 
helping the child reach those 
goals. 

"Mrs. Klein believes that, 
not only could this head off 
educational problems, but it 
will avoid fragmenting the 
child among educators and 
loosing sight of the whole 
child. 

"Among other grants awa- 
rded by the Parento' Choice 
Project are $918.00 to help 
the Alternate High School . 
program further develop its 
unique program* and $688.60 
to permit the South Gram-- " 
mar and Willowbrook Ele* 
mentary School staffs devel- 
op a booklet describing their 
programs as those of tradi* 
tional schools. 
^'Coordinator Esposito also 
announced $57,688.00 as the 
estimated value of research ..^ 
and systems analysis work 
being done for the school 
system as part of the 
Parents* Choice study. This 
^ Involves, among other 
things, projections of enroll- 
ments, hud^'ots. the lown*s 



property grand lut. and tax 
rate. 

"Another $45,000.00 hah 
been allocated for stall 
training and inservice work* 
shops. Esposito said, includ 
ing such areas as improving 
communications within 
schools and between school 
staffs and parents. 

"In addition, $11,000.00 is 
being spent to schedule 
busses for the coming schodi 
yerf, "and $7,175.00 was 
spent on the "Our Schools" 
booklet detailing programs 
offered at each of East 
Hartford's twenty two pub- 
lic and two parochial schools. 

**Esposita also released 
figures on the in-kind contri- 
bution by the East Hartford 
School System to the Par- 
>ents' Choice- study. Up to 
June 27, this included 44.8 
days spent on the study by 
school personnel, including 
9.7 days byJSuperintendent- 
Dr. Eugene Diggs. 
**Esposito «dded the schooS 
system also has contributed 
$3,000.00 worth dr office and 
storage space from Febru- 
ary through June 30, and the 
use of a variety of equip- 
ment/' the coordinator sta- 
ted. 
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Pros, cons aired on 
vouchers 



By BARBARA McWmRTER 
Staff CorretpoadeDt 

EAST HARTFORD - Sup- 
porters and opponents of the. 
controversial voucher system 
spoke out in equal numbers 
Thursday at the second public 
hearing on the proposed plan 
within a week. 

Opponents, of the plan said 
they feared federal funds 
promised to support the voucher 
p\m woiUd be cut off. leaving 
local taxpayers the burden of 
footing the transportation bills. 

The federal government has 
promised to support the voucher 
plan for five years. Board of 
Education Chairman Eleanore 
Kepler said the school depart- 
ment has been assured that the 
Voucher plan has the highest 
priority even if funds were cut 
back. 

Opponents also expressed fear 
that the voucher plan may result 
in students from outside East 
Hartford being enrolled in town 
public schools. 

Mrs. Kepler said there was no 
chance of that happening. 



East Hartford 

The central parts of the 
voucher proposal are trans- 
portation and inclusion of 
parochial schools. Approval of 
transportation wouU mean that 
parents could send their 
children to any school in town 
with the busing cost picked \sp 
by the federal government. 

Inchision of parochial schools 
wouU mean that the town's two 
Catholic schools. St. 
ChristofAer's and St. Rose's. 
wouU be among the choices of 
parents. 

Under^ the proposed plan, a 
school would be run by its prin- 
cipal, teaching staff and parents 
of children who atteml it. Under 
such a system some schools 
might ^avor a conventional 
learning approach while others 
more liberal. 

Some speakers said they 
feared the federal government 
may be using East Hartford to 

test constitutional church - state 
relationship. 

At least two groups say they 
will legally challenge inclusion 
of parochial schools in the 
voucher system on grounds that 
it would violate separation of 
church and state. The federal 
Justice Department has pledged 
to fight the town's legal battle if 
that happens. 



James Dakin. president (rf the 
East Hartford Education 
Association, the teachers' 
bargaining group, said teachera 
oppose it on the basis of the 
diverse curricuhim that nriight 
result from -school to school. 

Dakin said that the voucher 
system might be a sohiUon if the 
town's school system were in 
trouble, but it is not. he Said, 
and things shouU remain as 
they are. 

Wanda Kay l^rker. a teacher, 
said thevoucher plan might lead 
to an unhealthy competition 
among schools, with teachers 
taking a salesman -approach 
towards their Job in effort to 
attract top students. 

About 160 students now attend 
school out-of-district. but tran- 
sportation is provided by their 
parents. 

Support of the voucher plan 
.came Thursday from those 
parents. Support also came 
from parents who send their 
children to parochial schools. 

The Board of Education will 
vote on the voucher s^tem 

Monday. %ach of the plan's five 
parts — open enrollment^ 
autonomy of schools, informa- 
tion to parents, transportatkm 
and parochial and private 
schools — will be voted on 
separately. 

And each cf the parts will 
have separate options of their 
^own. and the board will vote on 
.each of those separately. 
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Voucher program under way 



EAST HARTF0R1>-A key 
segment of the controversial 
voucher program, which would 
allow parents to choose their 
children's schools, is underway. 
Supt. of Schools Eugene Diggs 
says. 

The school department has 
begun distributing brochures 
and informational pamplets to 
East Hartford's 7,500 families 
with children in public schools. 

Four school employes will 
' mail and deliver door-todoor in* 
formational pamplets to local 
residents. 

Th^ voucher program, 
otherwise known as the parents' 
choice program, is stud/ by a* 
the Board of Education, which 
will make a final decision on the 
proposal by December. 

The school department has 
received a $387,000 grant from 
the federal government to plan 
for the implementation of the 
program here. 

The new concept has already 



East Hartford 

garnered a number of 
opponents, including Mayor 
Richard Blackstone, who has in- 
dicated he will urge residents to 
boycott the program if it is 
approved by the school board. 

The federal money is being 
used to study the desirability of 
including parochial schools "in 
the program, in addition to- the 
town's 22 public schools. 

Under the program, any stu- 
dent would have the right to 
transfer to a school other than 
the one in his district. Seats 
would be assigned first to'in- 
district students, and then if 
available, assigned to out-of- 
district students on a lottery 
basis. 

A voucher would give in- 
dividual students funds for 
education at the school iiis 
parents have chosen. . 

Although the town has an open 



enrollment program now, 
parents are required to. pay for 
transportation if their 
children attend out-of-district 
schools. 

The voucher program would 
pay for transportation, as well 
as other educational expenses. 

Vouchers have been 
proposed— and rejected— in 
several cities across the 
country, including Hartford. 



Qnly the city of Alum Rock 
Calif., a suburb of San Jose, ac 
tually has a working voucher 
program. 

The informational drive is be- 
ing conducti^d by Barbara 
Morkan, Barbara Caffegan, 
Joanne Levy, and Eileen 
Thomas, who will be available 
to answer parents' questions 
regarding the program. 
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